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SOCIALLY INTEGRATIVE BEHAVIOR * 


HAROLD H. ANDERSON 


BY 





Michigan State College 


HERE are in process of publication 
in the Applied Psychology Mono- 
graphs series, Stanford University 
Press, four research monographs on 
teachers’ classroom personalities (8, 9, 
10, 11). Each of the studies in these 
monographs deals with socially in- 
tegrative behavior. Each also deals with 
dominative behavior. Until the occa- 
sion of this paper, domination has in- 
variably been mentioned first in the 
several published studies of dominative 
and integrative behavior. The priority 
which even the research workers have 
given to domination is symptomatic 
of the kind of psychological problem 
with which we are dealing. We are 
aware of domination; we are not aware 
of socially integrative behavior. 
Preschool children and kindergarten 
children have been repeatedly observed 
to show higher frequencies of socially 
integrative behavior than dominative 
behavior (4). Yet when you ask trained 
nursery-school teachers to rate children 
for playing integratively and domina- 
tively, what happens? They show low 
agreement among themselves and low 
validity in picking the children who 
play most integratively; but high reli- 
ability and high validity in identifying 
the most dominative children in their 
group (3). We have interpreted these 
findings to mean that teachers seem 
sensitized to behavior problems, to un- 
pleasant relations; and relatively inat- 
tentive, unobservant when things are 


* Presented at the Society for Research in Child 
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going well. This is probably generally 
true. 

But there is a further explanation. 
Dominative behavior represents a rela- 
tively specific motivation, a narrowly 
defined objective. By its nature it ex- 
cludes the desires of others. The spe- 
cific nature of domination is illustrated 
in that quaint story allegedly from 
Arkansas. A traveler wandered off the 
main highway and stopped at a her- 
mit’s cabin for a chat. He knew he 
had to be careful what he talked about. 
At the bottom of the cabin door he 
noticed three big holes cut in a row. 
Seized with curiosity, he was finally 
able to ask what the holes were for. 

“Oh, them’s fer the cats,” said the 
old man. 

“But,” added the traveler, “do you 
have lots of cats?” 

“Ah has three cats.” 

After some hesitation, the traveler in- 
quired further, “But why do you have 
three holes if you have only three cats? 
Couldn’t they use the same hole?” 

“No-o,” drawled the hermit, “because 
when ah says ‘Scat!’ ah means ‘Scat.’” 

When a teacher tells a child to “Stop 
that!” or “Put that down,” or even “Put 
your music books away,” the motiva- 
tion is narrow and specific. The be- 
havior is easily and quickly identified 
by an observer. When a teacher tries 
to lead a child on to think out some 
problem or to draw him into social par- 
ticipation with herself or with others, 


the nature of the contact is not as readily 
classified. With great consistency our 
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trained observers have shown higher 
agreement in classifying teachers’ domi- 
native contacts than in identifying and 
recording integrative behavior. 

It is not only nursery-school teachers, 
but the rest of us as well, who have 
difficulty in distinguishing socially in- 
tegrative behavior from domination. 
The writers of widely adopted text- 
books in psychology have generally con- 
fused the concepts of integrative and 
dominative behavior or have failed 
to recognize integrative behavior as 
worthy of serious consideration. 

Socially integrative behavior repre- 
sents a high level of psychological ad- 
justment. In that excellently written 
and widely adopted textbook on the 
Psychology of Adjustment (18), Shaffer 
devotes five chapters (Part II of the 
book) to the “Varieties of Adjustment.” 
Among the varieties which he discusses, 
there is no chapter on any kind of be- 
havior remotely approximating socially 
integrative behavior. Among Shaffer’s 
varieties of adjustment there is a chapter 
on “Adjustment by Defense,” which by 
definition is behavior which tends to 
perpetuate a high state of conflict. 
Socially integrative behavior tends to 
reduce conflict. There is a chapter on 
“Adjustment by Withdrawing,” which, 
by definition, represents a high degree 
of fear and a low degree of confronting. 
Socially integrative behavior, by con- 
trast, is low in fear, and high in con- 
fronting. There is a chapter on fear 
and repression in adjustment, which 
represent very low degrees of adjust- 
ment of a temporizing nature. The 
fourth chapter, on “Adjustment by Ail- 
ments,” deals obviously with maladjust- 
ments, as does the fifth chapter which 
is entitled “Persistent Non-adjustive 
Reactions.” 

The concept of socially integrative 
behavior is not new. It was discussed 
at length in Follett’s Creative Experi- 
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ence (14) in 1924. Woodworth, in 193; 
closed his delightful volume on Adjust 
ment and Mastery (19) with a para. 
graph which is a clear statement of 
what we mean by socially integrative 
behavior. Woodworth even calls the 
relationship integrative. If anyone 
should think that Woodworth wa; 
writing merely a popular pep-talk, ler 
him remember that every statement in 
this paragraph can be cast as a scientific 
hypothesis and that predictions can be 
made from observations of this kind 
of behavior. 

In this closing paragraph, however, 
Woodworth has really gone beyond 
himself; for throughout this delight. 
fully written book there runs a sequence 
of hopeless confusions of integr ative 
with dominative behavior. The use of 
force and the administering of beatings 
to get others to obey (which are domi- 
native and not integrative) are not dis 
tinguished by Woodworth from the 
techniques of “tactful management and 
leadership” (which are socially integra- 
tive). “ ‘Mastering people’ has perhaps 
a hard and cruel sound, but leadership, 
influence, and tactful management are 
all to be placed under the general head 
of mastery” (19, p. 38). 

These two authors are cited, not to 
make them conspicuous for their omis- 
sions and confusions, but because they 
fairly represent the best and most 
widely accepted textbook writers in the 
whole field of psychology. 

Biologists have given serious consider- 
ation to socially integrative behavior. 
But among biologists there are confu- 
sions similar to those found among psy- 
chologists. Coker (12, 13) has tertaed 
“a mischievous fallacy” the notion that 
“fittest to survive” and “strongest” are 
equivalent. Charles Darwin promul- 
gated his theory of “Natural Selection.” 
This was translated by Herbert Spencer 
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into the phrase “the survival of the 
fittest.” Coker writes: 

According to Darwin, man owes his civili- 
zation in no small part to being social, 
cooperative, and kindly. We have a theory 
that the necessity of survival makes impera- 
tive a habit of aggression, subjugation and 
exploitation, and we have what may be 
led the Darwinian view, or the biological 
ntention, that man has attained his present 


con 


Ce 


state of development primarily through his 
social, cooperative and altruistic qualities. 
(12, p. 491) 


It should be apparent that under any free 
working of the alleged principle of survival 
the strongest and most combative, there 
could be no survival. If the stated criterion 
were adhered to there would finally be one 

n, who could not live indefinitely. Quite 
obviously survival is assured only when there 
is agreement among a large number or a few 
on some policy of “live and let live.” (12, 
1) 


t 10 
} } 


Coker is talking about social par- 
ticipation, about socially integrative 
behavior. 

What is this socially integrative be- 
havior? How do we recognize it when 
we see it? Why is it important? 

We have said elsewhere (5, 6) that 
socially integrative behavior is growth 
In physiology, growth has 

criteria: differentiation 
and integration. The differentiation 
represents a succession of changes in 
which the organism becomes more and 
refined, individuated, more and 
more an organism with characteristics 
uniquely its own, more and more itself. 
The integration refers to a process by 
which the parts work more and more 
in a functional unity, or in a com- 
mon biological achievement of creating 
and maintaining this differentiating 
organism. 

In psychology the essential criteria 
for growth are also two: they are, also, 
differentiation and integration, though 
other terms have been introduced for 
the same criteria. Allport has listed 
fourteen aspects of growth, the first two 


, 
behavior. 


two essential 


more 








being differentiation and integration 
(2, p. 132). The other twelve, such as 
maturation, learning, self-consciousness, 
suggestion, etc., can be subsumed under 
his first two. Maturation, for example, 
is not something apart from differentia- 
tion and integration; maturation 1s dif- 
ferentiation and integration. 

Allen (1) speaks of the child’s differ- 
entiating himself from his mother, be- 
coming more himself, a person unique. 
Hollingworth (15) spoke of “psycho- 
logical weaning.” But while there must 
be a progressive differentiating both for 
the child and, say, his mother, there 
must also be a developing harmony or 
integration of their activities. Why do 
we say must? Because behavior is cir- 
cular in its effects. If the mother’s 
differentiation, or self-realization, im- 
pedes the similar process in the child, 
or to the extent that her behavior im- 
pedes this process in the child, her 
behavior becomes dominating. Her 
domination tends to incite resistance. 
The resistance retards the mother’s own 
differentiating (or growth) process. 
The circle becomes vicious. Because 
behavior is circular there must be har- 
mony with those about one as well as 
differentiation or individuation within 
the person as such. 

Instead of differentiation and integra- 
tion, I like to use the concepts of spon- 
taneity and harmony as the two criteria 
for psychological growth. Some psy- 
chologists have resented the use of the 
terms spontaneity and harmony as be- 
ing too vague. In answer to this objec- 
tion, I have this explanation: 

Spontaneity and harmony are posi- 
tive concepts introduced to supplant 
negative concepts. 

Spontaneity is defined as behavior in 
the absence of fear. Since all things 
are relative, the relative degree of spon- 
taneity in one’s behavior is inversely 
proportional to the relative degree of 














fear. No psychologist hesitates to use 
the concept of fear. 

If we start with the premises (1) that 
all individuals are different; (2) that all 
individuals have some degree of spon- 
taneity; and (3) that behavior is cir- 
cular, we find some conflict and frus- 
tration in the reconciliation of spon- 
taneities. It is hard for two or more 
spontaneous persons to get along. Har- 
mony is a positive concept. Harmony 
is what you have when you are not in 
conflict. No psychologist hesitates to 
use the term conflict. 

As psychologists, we have become 
bogged down with our negative con- 
cepts. In point of fact there is reason 
for the objection to the positive con- 
cepts of spontaneity and harmony as 
usurpers of the good old stand-bys, fear 
and conflict. It requires a higher level 
of thinking to deal with positive con- 
cepts than it does to deal with negative 
concepts. 

Spontaneity is not just the absence oj 
fear. By comparison with spontaneity, 
fear is relatively simple. It is certainly 
much more specific. Studies have 
shown, for example, that small children 
are afraid of dogs, doctors, deluges, dis- 
eases, and other things. Spontaneity is 
creative; it is encompassed only by the 
whole universe; it is accompanied by 
a process of differentiation, the emer- 
gence of originals. It takes a higher 
level of observation to deal with the 
positive concepts of behavior than to 
deal with negative concepts. I men- 
tioned that our observers invariably 
were more reliable in recording domi- 
nation than integration. 

Harmony is not merely the absence 
of conflict. Harmony, being the free, 
uncoerced interplay of many spontanei- 
ties, is also creative, growth behavior. 

War and peace are no simple oppo- 
sites. There is no simple continuum 
from destruction, on the one hand, to 
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imagination, invention, or creativeness, 
on the other. Peace is not the absence 
of war; imagination and invention are 
not merely the absence of destruction, 

Our preoccupation and befuddlement 
with negative concepts go even farther, 
For every positive emotion like joy, 
ecstasy, exhilaration, there are dozens 
of negative emotions listed. For every 
paragraph on a positive emotion in psy- 
chology books, there are several para- 
graphs on negative emotions. Some 
psychologists even define emotion as 
disorganized behavior. A textbook on 
child psychology begins a chapter on 
the meaning of personality with the 
center heading “Resistant Behavior.” It 
would be an odd cook book that began 
a chapter on biscuits with a center head- 
ing, “Hard Indigestible Biscuits.” 

What are we doing when we are 
not at war? What are we doing when 
we are not afraid? What are we doing 
when we are not destroying? What 
are we feeling when it is not fear, or 
anger, or jealousy, or rage, or grief or 
remorse? What are we when we are 
not disorganized? These questions | 
submit as more difficult than the ques- 
tions discussed in most psychology 
books. 

As psychologists, we are preoccupied 
with negative concepts because they are 
simpler. As parents and teachers, we 
swat our children, because it takes a 
lower level of intelligence to behave 
that way than to discover some basis 
for common purposes. As citizens, we 
fight wars because we have not attained 
an evolutionary level of ability which 
is required to work out ways of living 
peacefully. We live dominatively be- 
cause it takes a lower level of ability 
than to live integratively. 

We have allowed ourselves for forty 
years to be bogged down by one unfor- 
tunate phrase of William James that 
we need to find a substitute for war. 
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Biological growth is positive. Biologi- 
rrowth is high in differentiation and 

in integration. If the cells of our 
lies had not “learned” over millions 
years to live harmoniously, we should 
never have emerged from the swamps. 
Differentiation and integration are post- 
tive and basic. Everything else less than 
differentiation and integration is a 


Cd 


substitute. 

Psychological growth is positive. Psy- 
chological growth is high in spontaneity 

| high in harmony. Spontaneity and 
harmony are positive and basic. Any- 
thing less than spontaneity and _har- 

ny is a substitute. It is time to re- 
examine William James’s problem about 
1g a substitute for war. War is 
high in spontaneity, but low in har- 

ony. Because domination incites re- 
sistance, war curtails the spontaneity of 
ill participants. We are all less spon- 
taneous in war than we are at peace. 
War is the substitute. We do not need 
a substitute for war. We need to move 
on to positive, basic, tolerant, participat- 
ing, socially integrative behavior. 

As psychologists, we have become so 
confused over these negative concepts 
that we seem at times to be thinking 
Here is a statement, more 
recent than William James’s, which also 
speaks of substitutions. It almost seems 
that in this well-known psychology 
book the cart could be substituted for 
the horse. 


backwards. 


In the normal course of development, the 

mitive forms of rage are modified by the 
substitution of more effective forms of re- 
The best substitute for anger as a 
response to thwarting is a problem-solving 
attitude. (18, p. 365) 


sponse. 


If we were farmers and used the 
same kind of observation and the same 
kind of logic we would put green spec- 
tacles on the cow and then write in our 
books on animal nutrition, “The best 
substitute for sawdust is alfalfa hay.” 
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Problem-solving is positive and basic. 
Rage is the substitute. 

Psychologists, however, are making 
some progress. Last year 2.038 members 
of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion endorsed a statement of ten points 
concerning “Human Nature and the 
Peace” (16). Point 5 stated, “Liberated 
and enemy peoples must participate in 
planning their own destiny.” This 
statement was elaborated by two sen- 
tences. How many of the 2,028, do 
you suppose, realized that in the first 
of these two sentences they were endors- 
ing a hypothesis about the vicious circle 
of domination, and that in the second 
they were advocating an opportunity for 
socially integrative, socially participating 
behavior? 

The first sentence reads, “Complete 
outside authority imposed on liberated 
and enemy peoples without any par- 
ticipation by them [domination] will 
not be accepted [domination incites re- 
sistance] and will lead only to further 
disruptions of the peace.” The second 
sentence, “The common people of all 
countries must not only feel that their 
political and economic future holds gen- 
uine hope for themselves and for their 
children, but must also feel that they 
themselves have the responsibility for 
its achievement” (16). 

The two criteria for responsible be- 
havior are spontaneity and harmony 
(7). Behavior is responsible only to 
the extent that it is spontaneous and 
in harmony with the spontaneous be- 
havior of others. Spontaneity and har- 
mony are the criteria for growth and 
for socially integrative behavior. 

In concluding these remarks, I should 
like to point out that the theoretical 
background of the research which we 
have carried on for several years in the 
schoolroom is also the basis of our cur- 
rent and projected research in psycho- 
therapy with children (7). 








Psychotherapy, according to Allen 
(1), Rogers(17), and others, is a 
speeded-up growth process. Without 
oversimplifying the problems of psycho- 
therapy, it can be said that all children 
who have been brought for psycho- 
therapy have shown behavior character- 
ized either by excessive fears or by 
excessive conflict. The goal of psycho- 
therapy is to increase the child’s spon- 
taneity or to increase the harmony 
between his spontaneity and that of 
those about him. The criteria of spon- 
taneity and of harmony offer a con- 
sistent structure on which objective 
criteria for the child’s progress in psy- 
chotherapy can be built. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE BIOPSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL 





ORGANIZATION 


BY T. C. SCHNEIRLA 


Fellou 
HERE iS am ancient and under- 
standable tendency to draw moral 
conclusions from apparent simi- 
larities between man and lower ani- 
vals. for which the social insects have 
served as convenient material. Solo- 
mon’s advice to the sluggard, “Go to 
the ant . . . ,” comes readily to mind 
as an outstanding instance of seemingly 
light of present knowledge about indi- 
vidual differences among 
social participation (Combes, 24; Chen, 
21), this moral cuts two ways, for the 


insects in 


1 


sluggard might well find all his time 
taken up in contemplating the leisurely 
ways of those relatively sessile and less 
productive members which any ant-hill 

On the 


slug- 


s almost certain to contain. 
other hand, we who are not 
gards may learn much from a more 
careful comparison of social activities 
in lower animals and in man, very pos- 
sibly to the great advantage of better 
insight into man’s social capacities and 
potentialities. 

Scientists exhibit a growing tendency 
to study comparatively the makeup of 
what are considered different levels of 
ganization in the inorganic and or- 
ganic worlds (Redfield, 61). Simple 
and complex levels are recognized 
among inorganic phenomena, and in an 
evolutionary sense certain of the inor- 
ganic levels are recognized as prerequi- 
site to the occurrence of organic wholes 
such as viruses which are regarded as 
primary. Among biologists and _stu- 


dents of behavior there is an increasing 
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alertness for what can be learned from 
the investigation of one level or type of 
organization that will assist in the im- 
proved understanding of others. An 
interest in comparative study leads to a 
closer examination of the various in- 
stances of organization describable as 
levels, for example the individual or- 
ganism, the animal aggregation, social 
group and society (Allee, 2). We shall 
want to inquire how far such studies 
have advanced beyond the stage of 
description and naming, exemplified by 
Alverdes’ (5) general survey, and are 
searching out the essential qualities of 
different animal organizations. And 
since there is implicit in the contem- 
porary study of both individual organ- 
isms and social groups a conviction 
that such phenomena must be regarded 
as unitary wholes in some important 
sense, we should be concerned about 
the meaning and validity of this doc- 
trine in the study of different social 
organizations. In what sense is an indi- 
vidual ant a unitary whole, or an ant 
colony, a species, a human city, nation, 
or a “United Nations”? 


SUPERORGANISM CONCEPT AND ANALOGY 


The first stage of comparative study 
generally focusing upon 
similarities between observed phenom- 


involves a 


ena. It is thus convenient to open our 
consideration of social-group compari- 
sons with the concept of “superorgan- 
ism” as it has been developed by certain 
students of insect behavior (Wheeler, 
81, 84; Emerson, 31). This concept 
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derives from an old notion entertained 
by Plato and Aquinas, that a society 
exhibits the principal attributes of an 
individual and may be considered a 
superior type of individual. In the 
writings of Wheeler and Emerson we 
find the idea developed to a high degree 
of elaborateness and in great detail as a 
technique for analogical study of or- 
ganic systems. How interesting the 
study of insect social attributes becomes 
when approached from this point of 
view, may be represented by a brief 
sketch of Emerson’s description of the 
insect “superorganism.” His scheme of 
the insect colony as “superorganism” in 
relation to organisms and other “super- 
organisms” on different levels rests 
upon the premise that scientific meth- 
odology is fundamentally the same 
whether it applies to the mechanisms 
of the individual organism, the insect 
society, or human society. A careful 
comparison and correlation of these 
levels of organization leads, he believes, 
to the formulation of important prin- 
ciples; thus a detailed examination of 
the insect society leads to the discovery 
of many parallels to the properties of 
organisms. Some of these parallels we 
may outline as follows, condensed from 
his detailed survey (31): 

1. Division of labor: social insects 
commonly have castes, such as the dif- 
ferentiation of fertile individuals from 
infertile workers, analogized to the dif- 
ferentiation of gametes and somatic 
cells in the individual organisms; or 
the special function of infertile workers 
may be analogized to the function of 
cells in the individual’s gastrovascular 
tract. 

2. Intersectional communication: in- 
sect communities are aroused by an 
interindividual transmission of im- 


pulses (¢.g., excited termite soldiers rap 
their 
walls, 


heads against wooden gallery 
thereby exciting others; ants 
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transmit excitation to nestmates by 
touching antennae), and such effects are 
compared with the intra-organismic 
transmission of nervous impulses, or t 
a chemical transmission among tissues 
through the blood stream. 

3. Rhythmic periodicities: social in. 
sects characteristically produce their 
sexual forms seasonally, a process com- 
pared with the rhythmic production of 
gametes in an individual organism. 

4. Life cycles: birth, growth, and 
senescence in the individual organism 
are paralleled by colony foundation, 
expansion, and degeneration in social 
insects. 

5. Organismic and superorganismic 
phylogeny: Emerson believes that the 
above similarities and others are not 
accidental, but that in the two cases 
natural selection operates in com- 
parable ways, eliminating given mecha- 
nisms (1.¢., of individual structure or 
those underlying group functions) ac- 
cording to their relative adaptive value. 

Thus it is Emerson’s conviction that 
the method of analogies is a valid way 
of studying organization on different 
levels, for in his view essentially the 
same biological processes have accounted 
for the evolution of organism and 
superorganism alike. He points to the 
comparable operation of selection as a 
factor in the evolution of individual 
and group at various integrative levels 
as a working assumption used by many 
biologists (e.g., Maidl, 49; Sturtevant, 
73), and by Fisher (35) as a biometri- 
cian. However, the manner in which 
natural selection operates at different 
levels is very incompletely known at 
present. Simpson (71), for instance, 
has insisted that the superorganismic- 
organismic analogical procedure cannot 
be justified beyond the field of observa- 
tion, for individual and social group 
are entities in very different senses of 
the word, differently subject to selection 
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n evolution. It is questionable whether 


the deductive leaps of the analogy 


method provide a legitimate means of 
studying either the past history of ani- 
| societies or the nature of their 


‘sent integrations. 
CriTicAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN LEVELS 


it may be granted that the 


Althoug] i 
rorganism concept is a serviceable 
vice for teaching the observed char- 


' organism and of group 
vels. beyond the unsettled question ot 
hether similar evolutionary processes 


there 1S 


teristics ol 


1 


tually have been 
further question, upon which we 
wish to concentrate in this discussion, 


involved 


ether the organization of different 
vels as they exist really involves simi- 
factors (biological and psychologi- 

|) of equivalent significance in the 
respective cases. In a recent critique of 
Novi- 


koff (58, sg) has concluded that it is 


superorganismic concept, 
nadequate both for discovering the 
actual nature of qualitative differences 
nong levels of organization and for 
vealing the nature of the part-whole 
relationship in 
Although many 
does Collias (23), that “integrated sys- 
tems at one level may themselves be 


each given level. 


students believe, as 


units in a more inclusive grouping,” we 
may ask whether lower-level processes 
é such are really incorporated into 
higher levels of organization. To what 
are lower-level principles ade- 
quate for the understanding of higher 


levels? In 


extent 


what sense is the insect 


olony a lower-level phenomenon and 
human society a higher-level phenom- 
enon, and to what extent does a study 
of the former contribute to understand- 
ng the latter? 

While it is true as Gerard and Emer- 
son (29) maintain that the method of 
inalogy has an important place in 


scientific theory, its usefulness must be 


considered introductory to a compara- 
tive study in which differences may 
well be require a 
reinterpretation of the similarities first 


discovered which 
noted. As Emerson (32) has admitted, 
striking differences are found between 
insect and human society which may be 
too great to make the analogy signifi- 
cant. Perhaps the most significant dif- 
ferences come to light in a closer exam 
ination of some of the analogies de 
Outstanding contrasts 
are found especially in the nature of 


SCI ibed abi ve. 


communication, in the occurrence of 


castes, and in “tradition.” 

The essential characteristics of com 
munication in human society are (1) its 
symbolic and conventionalized charac- 
ter, (2) its function 
using symbols to influence others), (2) 


directive (1.¢., 
its intentional use in social situations, 
and (4) its capacity for arrangement or 
rearrangement according to the require- 
meaning (cf. 
These 


ments of Bierens de 


Haan, 9). 


mastered in the 


characteristics are 
socialization of the 


child, and are both in lin 


] 
| 


apparent 
writter 


guistic an communication, 
and in necessary modifications such as 
the finger codes of speechless individ 
uals. In the social insects not one of 
these characteristics has been demon 
strated in careful studies such as those 
Frisch (37) on 


mann (29) on ants, and Emerson (20) 


of von bees, Eid- 


on termites. Instead, there is a direct 
transmission of excitement from indi- 
vidual to individual through antennal 
(and sometimes also front-leg) stroking 
as in most ants, special air-transmitted 
stridulatory vibrations in ants such as 
the tropical American 


clavata, and through body 


Paraponera 

vibrations 
transmitted via the substratum as in 
termites. These effects are not codified 
in any real sense, do not convey “infor- 
mation,” and lack any directive effect 


in themselves. If the recipient is influ- 
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enced in any describable way beyond 
being aroused to some activity, it is 
because of incidental stimuli such as the 
chemical effects described by von Frisch 
among flower gatherers, the existence 
of a chemical trail as Eidmann demon- 
strated, or because of previous individ- 
ual learning (Maier and Schneirla, 50). 
Although the acquisition of the trans- 
missive function by an individual ap- 
pears to require a simple initial process 
of learning, which may occur through a 
modification of the first feeding reac- 
tions as Heyde (42) found in ants 
(Maier and Schneirla, 50), it cannot 
be regarded as psychologically com- 
parable to human language acquisition 
(Révész, 62). 

The occurrence of castes is a com- 
mon characteristic of insect societies 
(Wheeler, 84). In addition to the sex- 
ual dichotomy of male and fertile 
females, there may be structurally dif- 
ferent sub-types in the caste or castes of 
completely infertile or only partially 
fertile individuals. In many ants there 
occur polymorphic differences among 
the workers, sometimes in a continuous 
series from workers major on one ex- 
treme to workers minor on the other as 
in the leaf-cutter ant Atta cephalotes, 
sometimes in a discontinuous series 
with major and minor workers only. 
Because of their structural differences 
the various polymorphic castes differ in 
function: males and fertile females 
(queens) in sexual function, the 
workers serving as colony defenders in 
the case of the majors, as brood-tenders 
within the nest in the case of the 
minors, and the intermediates typically 
as foragers in the surrounding area. In 
the ants the basis of castes is typically 
biologically established, as follows,— 
queens appearing from overfed fer- 
tilized eggs and males from unfertilized 
eggs, the various polymorphic worker 
castes from fertilized eggs which have 
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been underfed to different extents. The 
differences in feeding which determine 
whether a queen or a worker type will 
develop from a fertilized egg are effec. 
tive during the larval stage, and when 
the individual emerges as a young 
adult, fully grown at birth so to speak, 
its functional capacities may be pre. 
dicted on the basis of its organic 
makeup. Thus through very long 
series of generations in a given species, 
the caste functions of individuals are 
stereotyped, and essentially changeless 
unless new developments occur through 
genetic evolution. ' 
On the human level, in contrast to 
insects, castes in the sense of social or 
functional classes of different social 
ranks exist essentially on a psychological 
basis. The one clear biological founda- 
tion for a human functional 
differentiation is a sexual dichotomy, in 
which the organic differentiation of 
sexes imposes a qualitative differenti- 
ation of general reproductive function. 
It does not, however, impose any inevi- 
table behavioral or psychological differ- 
entiation of social function; these are 
matters which anthropologists find 
attributable to social heritage and cul- 
tural pattern.’ The social emancipa- 
tion of women in relatively recent 
times, and their successful entrance into 
a variety of social and_ professional 
functions formerly considered _ the 
nature-given right of man alone, offer 
countless examples of the relatively 
limited extent to which human sex 
biology in itself channelizes social func- 
tion. In biological factors 
alone determine the _ channelizing 
(Schneirla, 66). Male ants or drone 


ac - ” 
caste 


insects, 


1 That is to say, genetico-physiological di‘fer- 
ences such as muscular strength existing between 
the sexes would facilitate certain differences in 
social function, but such differences are quan- 
titative or relative rather than absolute, and are 
subject to alteration under appropriate social 
conditions. 
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bees lack any organic basis for brood- 
tending or foraging, which are set func 

ns of the hereditarily and trophically 
ferentiated workers; whereas human 
ales under appropriate conditions 
may even excel females in baby-tend- 
in cookery, and in almost the 
functions 


ing, 
entire range of domestic 
except giving birth. 

In man, castes are not biologically 
differentiated in fixed ways as in in- 
sects, but exist essentially on an ideo- 
logical and traditional basis. The fact 

t. whereas in the social insects 

rmination has become highly central 
ized in a few individuals, in man it 
is a general property of individuals, 
Crowell (27) believes, is a biological 

racteristic contributing in man to a 
neralization of individual function in 


il 


the family and hence in the social 
Thus the generalization of 

man reproductive functions through- 
out the population, other things being 
equal, would militate against a genera- 
tion-to-generation stereotypy in human 

al function, facilitating the influence 
of the major biological factor basic to 


« ere. 


stic adjustments 

It is often asserted that, while evi- 
dence is lacking for an anatomical 
specialization of human castes com- 
parable to that of insects, an equivalent 
differentiating factor exists in the or- 
ganic basis of intelligent behavior. For 
instance, R. B. Catteil (20) has re- 
ported intelligence-test results which 
differ according to the social level of the 
subjects, with the implications that bio- 
logical factors necessarily play a maxi- 
mal role and social factors a minimal 
role in accounting for the differences. 
Without adequate control (e.g., special 
tests) of the factors pertaining to social 
and economic background which are 
known to influence intelligence-test per- 
formance, such conclusions are widely 
open to question. As long as a satisfac- 


cerebral cortex. 
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tory technique for such controls is lack- 
ing, scores on intelligence tests can have 
no clear meaning as to what native 
differences may exist among cultural, 
professional, or class groups (Neff, 55; 
Loevinger, 48; Mann, 53). In contrast 
to the stereotyped organic basis of insect 
differentiation of 
human social castes appears to be domi- 


social castes, the 
nantly influenced by essentially non- 
However, by intro- 
vaguely hypothecated native 
factors, theories of “sccial instincts” 
such as that offered by McDougall tend 
to obscure the relatively homogeneous 
biology of the human population, and 
its great psychological plasticity as evi- 
denced by the shifting of individuals 
Such theories, as 
Brown (12) makes clear, stem from the 
ideology of a particular caste rather 


genetic factors.” 
ducing 


across class lines. 


than from a scientific study of social 
organization. It is definitely not estab- 
lished that native (z.c., biological) fac 
tors play any major role in restricting 
human societal differentiations as found 
in the castes of India and the class 
hierarchies of Western countries. 

A third principal difference between 
insect and human 
through man’s extensive human capac- 
ity for learning and reasoning based 
upon the elaboration of 
cerebral cortex in evolution. Depend 
ent upon the use of these capacities 
through many generations but within 


societies arises 


especially 


a relatively short space of time as com- 
pared with insect social evolution, man- 
kind has worked out many highly 
diversified societies, with very different 


2 This statement is of course consistent with 
the view that genetically based individual differ 


ences in intelligence also play a selective role, 
according t the relative strength of other 
factors. The role of the diversified procedures 
which have been in social practise from ancient 
times to the present to limit or block upward 
shifting across the traditional class lines of a 
given society has been discussed by Veblen (78) 


and numerous other writers 











) 


forms of organization, institutions, and 
traditions (Benedict, 8). In each cul- 
tural setting man exhibits somewhat 
differently his capacity for transmitting 
the conceptualized traditions of pre- 
vious generations to his descendants; 
yet all are alike in possessing some form 
of “social heritage.” 

Moreover, the members of each gen- 
eration may increase, change, or even 
displace given aspects of the social 
heritage, rather than merely transmit 
the given system passively. Men are 
capable of a degree of plastic learning 
and reasoning which inevitably dyna- 
mizes and revises this process for better 
or worse. Furthermore, on the human 
level, not only do changes occur in the 
heritage of a given society on an inter- 
nal basis, but also through interactions 
among societies (Malinowski, 51). In- 
sect societies, on the other hand, appear 
to be limited essentially to passing on 
given social patterns on a biological basis, 
with changes appearing only through 
genetic evolution. Thus Wheeler (84) 
suggests the probability that the prin- 
cipal patterns of insect social behavior 
now extant were in substantially their 
present condition in remote Tertiary 
times. This is because insect social 
transmission is gametic transmission, 
and changes can be effected only 
through that process. A_ learning 
capacity is present, but ineffective in 
such matters. In certain genera of ants 
such as Formica the workers are 
capable of mastering fairly complex 
maze patterns (Schneirla, 64), and 
similarly they learn individually differ- 
ent routes in foraging outside the nest 
under natural conditions. Yet the 
learning process is stereotyped and rote 
in character, and as a process is limited 
to the individual and to the given situ- 
ation (Schneirla, 68). Consequently 
mew advances by the individual in 
learning a route contribute substantially 
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nothing to the colony except additional 
increments of food, and the special 
learning of each individual dies with it. 
The activity of an insect colony, beyond 
furnishing food which maintains the 
population, offers little to further gen 
erations except an existing nest struc 
ture and the effect of certain simple 
interindividual behavior patterns, con- 
tributions of minimal plasticity rather 
directly depending upon the germ-plasm 
pattern of the social species. To know 
the contribution of a given ant colony 
to its brood, one need only know the 
taxonomic group and the given envi- 
ronment, and not the century in time 
beyond the Tertiary period; to know 
the contribution of given human 
rents, it is necessary to know ver 
specifically not only the year and 
locality of residence, but also innume: 
able data concerning the given family, 
cultural influences, social affiliations, 
and the experience background of vari 
ous individuals involved. 

These differences are far-reaching 
ones, and in view of them we may say 
that, whereas social insects are _bio- 
social, man is psycho-social. Th 
differences appear to be far more sig 
nificant than the similarities for under- 
standing the characteristic nature of the 
respective phenomena, and the pro- 
cedure of analogizing involved in 
applying the concept of superorganism 
consequently ¢ppears to be misleading 
for analytical study. The difference in 
interpretation, it should be remarked, is 
not one of mere emphasis but of logical 
procedure in studying the evidence. 
But fortunately, Wheeler (83) and 
Emerson as serious students of insect 
society have not employed the super- 
organism concept rigidly. Although 
Emerson (23) finds “a remarkable simi- 
larity between insect and human social 
systems,” he also remarks: “In spite of 
many common analogous attributes, 














human society shows fundamental dif- 
| es from insect social organization 
1 these also must be analyzed for a 
per perspective.” He recognizes 
ortant differences in_ intelligence, 
lership, the human use of symboli- 
n. and in the fact that “the human 
es is the only organism which has 
loped an_ additional 
lementing such biological heredity” 
Yet, having 
noted these differences he returns to 


mechanism 
nic transmission). 


ni hasize the analogues, as follows: 


e development of human social heredity 
rned symbols is of such impor 


e that this human attribute would seem 


te the valid division line | 


vetween the 

However, 
niques may differ and phe 
e! re diverse in numerous instances, I 


1 


eve that scientific method i 


nd logical sciences. 


same whether applied to 
11 mechanisms or insect social 
| | 


r whether appli d to the social 
1h) 


or to the individual organism 


In spite of the real differences between the 
. types, careful comparison and corre 
lead l to tl e formulation ot impor 


ples. (33, pp. 168-169) 


But instead of relying upon a method 
nalogy in studying social levels, 
ing apparent but unclear similari- 

is preferable to compare phe- 

ena by looking for the basis of both 
larities and differences and endeav- 
oring to emphasize these according to 
respective importances. If bio- 
ogical analogues are “similarities in the 
nction or use to the organism” 
(Boyden, 12), it seems necessary to find 
how far-reaching or how limited these 
similarities may be before they can be 
used in explaining social phenomena. 
For example, “communication” on the 
insect and human levels appears to be 
sufficiently different, both in its mecha- 
nisms and in the qualitative conse- 
quences of its function in social organi- 
zation, as to require different concep- 
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tual terms in the two instances. In 
view of the very basic psychological dif- 
ferences which exist between the two 
processes, it seems preferable to use a 
term such as “social transmission” for 
interindividual arousal in insects, re- 
serving the term “communication” for 
higher levels on which a conceptual 
process of social transmission is demon- 
The similarity between these 


strable. 
processes appears to have only a mini- 
mal and an illustrative, descriptive im- 
portance for theory. 


A FuNDAMENTAL BroLocicaL Factor 
ProMoTING Group ORGANIZATION 


Thus far our discussion has tended 
to be particularistic or “reductionistic” 
(Sloane, 72), in that describing charac- 
teristics of similarity or difference serves 
to emphasize part-processes and not 


unity of the social group, so far as the 


group is organized as a unit. Now we 
must look into the nature of organiza- 


Wheeler (54) offered an 


important contribution toward under- 


tion process. 


standing insect social organization in 
which Sig- 


= 


his concept “trophallaxis,” 
nifies the reciprocal exchange of food or 
tactual and 
stimulation among individuals in a 
colony. An 
toward” response is established to such 


of equivalent chemical 


approach or “turning- 
stimuli, because of their adequacy to 


elicit (2.e., 
apppropriate 


to force organically) the 

reflexes in dependence 
upon the conditions of presentation. 
Thus the queen feeds her first young 
larvae not because of a “maternal-care 
instinct,” but because of larval secre- 
tions which effectively attract her to the 
larvae and which she licks up readily. 
The workers, while tending queen, 
eggs, and brood, lick from the integu- 
ment of these other individuals fatty 
exudates and salivary secretions, or 
regurgitate food as a reflex reaction to 
the antennal strokings of a nestmate. 
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Wheeler (82) also presented abundant 
evidence for the existence of trophal- 
lactic relations between the ants and 
other insects (e.g., various staphylinid 
beetles) as “guests” in the colony, the 
latter eliciting a regurgitation of food 
through tactual stimulation as would 
nestmates, and attracting the ants 
through special glandular secretions or 
exudates. Thus the relation between 
ant hosts and “symphiles” is insured by 
much the same factors which are re- 
sponsible for the existence of basic 
colony organization. 

The process of trophallaxis is based 
upon the presence of inherited bio- 
logical factors which insure simple 
stimulus-response relationships among 
individuals. In ants the behavior is not 
inherited in the sense that it is present 
as an adult pattern when the callow 
worker appears in the nest. It is prob- 
able that a rudimentary conditioning 
process is involved in the social adapta- 
tion of the individual as larva or as 
callow to the given  species-colony 
chemical which is prevalent in the 
environment during feeding and 
equivalent activities. A simple learned 
basis is thereby provided for more 
versatile approaches to nestmates, fol- 
lowing of colony chemical-trails, and 
returns to the nest as a foraging adult. 
This postulation (Schneirla, 66) is 
based especially upon observations by 
Heyde (42) of early behavior in young 
ants, and upon the investigations of 
Thorpe (75 
tory conditioning in larval insects as an 
influence upon adult behavior. As a 
consequence of the inheritance by its 
individuals of the stable biological fac- 
tors underlying trophallaxis, the insect 
colony acquires a unity which persists 
throughout the life of the group 
(Bodenheimer, 11), with disunity oc- 
curring only under exceptional condi- 


, which demonstrate olfac- 


tions involving incidental changes jn 
the trophallactic factors themselves, 

It will be recognized that the trophal 
laxis process depends upon general bio- 
logical factors somewhat comparable to 
those involved in the formation of 
simple and temporary aggregations, the 
incidental or sub-social groupings 
(“associations”—Alverdes, 5; Allee, 1) 
established through the independent 
approach responses of numerous related 
individuals to a common external 
stimulus (e¢.g., temperature). It is the 
hereditary specialization and diversifi- 
cation of such responses, as dependent 
upon particular types of stimuli from 
other individuals, and their generaliza- 
tion from early reflex-like reactions 
through simple _habituation-learning, 
which accounts fundamentally for the 
integrity and persistence of the complex 
insect social organization. Through- 
out, the dominance of specific biological 
factors is apparent; thus the pattern of 
colony organization retains an essential 
insect-like constancy almost indefinitely 
in biological time, unless biological 
evolution intervenes. 


TROPHALLAXIS AS INVOLVED IN Human 
SOCIALIZATION 


A somewhat comparable process of 
trophallaxis is basically involved in the 
socialization of the human _ infant. 
From the infant the mother receives 
agreeable stimulation, especially tactual 
stimulation (Allport, 4), as well as 
physiological relief exemplified by the 
effect of suckling, which affords not 
only agreeable and even erotic sensory 
effects but also reliet from painful ten- 
sion of the mammary glands and thus 
is sought by the mother (Ford. 36). 
Carpenter’s (18) discussion of mot:er- 
infant relationships in the chimpanzee 
is enlightening in this connection. In 
the lower primates and other mammals 
the mother also receives a chemo-stimu 
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lative and physiological gratification 
through consuming the afterbirth, and 
licking and handling the young 
(Tinklepaugh and Hartman, 76, 77; 
Yerkes and Tomilin, 87). In the pri- 
sates such intense gratification derives 
from holding and cuddling the young 
that in captivity it is sometimes impos- 
sible to constrain the mother to release 
a baby dead for hours or even for days 
(Lashley and Watson, 46). These and 
other physiological factors of direct 
stimulation and sensory gratification to 
the mother insure maternal orientation 
toward and psychological attachment 
to the young in most of the mammals, 
in which the duration and quality of 
parent-young association appears to be 
an important factor contributing to the 
degree of social organization (Darling, 
28: Scott, 69). On the human level of 
course such developments usually ad- 
vance to a high degree of elaboration, 
facilitated by an anticipation of the off- 
spring and a psychological preparation 
for its arrival. 

Because of the human mother’s per- 
eptual schema of the process of child- 
typically influenced 
as it is by a great variety of effects from 


and care 


bearing 
tradition and social experience—from 
the beginning the trophallactic relation- 
ship has a psychological setting of great 
importance. This means that by no 
means can the process of trophallaxis 
be termed with accuracy “the same 
process” on the ant and human levels. 
There is little doubt, however, that in 
mammals generally the entire maternal 
process is based upon and energized by 
the physiological and trophallactic proc- 
esses, especially since the mother’s re- 
sponsiveness to young generally is 
intensive even in_ the 
females of lower mammals incapable 
of psychological preparation for the 
event and its significance (Wiesner and 


Sheard, 85; Beach, 7; Cooper, 25). 


primiparous 
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On the side of the infant human indi 
vidual the trophallactic processes pro- 
vide a necessary and effective basis for 
the development of a_ psychological 
afhliation with the mother and, through 
her, with society. “The child is part of 
his mother before he becomes an indi- 
vidual for himself and is part of a 
definite group for a long time before 
he can enter and join any group 
actively” (Buhler, 15). We cannot 
hope to do more here than to sketch 
the general outlines of the early sociali- 
zation deriving from this 
physiological foundation. Initially the 
infantile behavior is essentially unpat- 
terned and on a reflexive basis (Pratt, 
Nelson, and Sun, 60), and those crude 
differences which may be identified in 
the infant’s overt responses are attrib- 


process 


utable to the direct physiological energy 
effects of stimulation rather than to the 
nature of the given situation as adults 
know it. 
conditions, as when extreme visceral 
tension exists or abrupt or intense ex- 
trinsic changes come about, vigorous 


Under strongly stimulating 


mass action and usually crying result. 
Two incidental but important charac- 
teristics of such _ reflexive behavior 
should be emphasized. First, it serves 
to force the infant and his needs upon 
the mother and society, at first quite 
unintentionally of course, later more 
systematically through learning, thus 
coming to have a crude “signal-func- 
tion” in the trophallactic 
Secondly, the 
although highly variable, also is char- 
acterized by a doubling up or flexion of 
the limbs. Predominance of the flexion 


pre cess. 


mass-action response, 


response when the limb itself is in- 
tensely stimulated locally (Sherman 
and Sherman, 70) shows the forced 
reflexive characte: of the response, and 
also emphasizes its adaptive character, 
a getting-away-from the stimulus source 
(Goldstein, 41). Although at first this 
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is a purely physiological factor, through 
it in the course of time specialized 
withdrawal reactions develop to par- 
ticular objects and situations in which 
intense stimulation has been encoun- 
tered (Schneirla, 65). Thus what is 
initially a purely diological part-process 
provides the basis for learned avoid- 
ances and later for negative attitudes 
in the social situation—a psychological 
process.° 

More important for the early trophal- 
laxis process is the fact that weak stimu- 
lation, such as the stroking of skin or 
relieving organic tensions, exerts a 
soothing effect and relaxes the infant.* 
Not only that, but the reflexive physio- 
logical effects under these conditions 
appear to involve an extension or abduc- 
tion (i.e., a “getting-out”) of the limbs 
as frequent component. At first re- 
flexive, this response through condition- 
ing becomes transformed into a special- 
ized reaching toward or holding to 
objects or situations which have had 
soothing or tension-relieving effects. 
Thus holding out the arms toward the 
mother indicates (to her) that the in- 
fant needs her, and is an important 
objective sign of a growing specialized 
attachment to the mother and what she 
represents. Thts 1s the nucleus of the 
infant's training to approach things, 
situations and people,—first by reaching 
out, then by crawling and walking 
toward, and finally by positive attitude 
and conceptual expression indicating 
approval of given aspects of society 
(Schneirla, 65). In the early stages of 
this social-training process the initial 

8In thus differentiating biological and psycho- 
logical processes, it is not intended to suggest that 
psychological processes are non-organic in the last 
analysis; rather, that psychological functions repre- 
sent the claboration and reorganization of the 
biological on a qualitatively new and higher level. 

* Such effects were observed in the early studies 
at Johns Hopkins and were labeled “love” by 


Watson (80), although not at all “love” in the 
adult sense of an emotional attitude. 





reflexive biological part-process becomes 
socially specialized and rather com- 
pletely transformed into an external- 
ized, psychologically organized system. 
The nature of this system, soon greatly 
expanded through selective learning 
rather than simple conditioning as at 
first, reaches conceptual status and 
comes to vary according to the relative 
emphasis of the given social and cul- 
tural environment upon things-and- 
people-and-ideas-to-be-approved. 


DiFFERENT Roes oF TROPHALLAXIS 
IN ANTS AND MEN 

In comparison with this highly spe- 
cialized psychological outcome of early 
trophallaxis on the human level, the 
stereotyped social repertoire appearing 
in the young ant is rudimentary and 
limited, dominated throughout as it is 
by native factors. The social outcome 
of insect trophallaxis is largely set by 
hereditary factors; the social outcome 
of human trophallaxis is highly vari- 
able and plastic, in dependence upon 
the given cultural setting. On the 
human level the close trophallactic bond 
first established with the mother, family 
and immediate social environment ex- 
pands into diversified and widened 
social relationships in very different 
ways according to what social agencies 
canalize and redirect the organization 
process. The trophallaxis process, a 
biological factor which is initially some- 
what similar in the insects and in man 
(more on the human infant’s side, and 
far less on the mother’s) has a very dif- 
ferent significance in the two cases for 
the eventual social pattern. In both 
cases it is a central factor in permitting 
the rise of a group organization and 
in molding the individual into the exist- 
ing group organization, but in highly 
different ways as to how far the strictly 
biological processes are modified. 
We are led to the conclusion that 
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lthough important biological processes 
such as trophallaxis are represented 
oth on lower and higher levels of 
social organization, their significance 
may vary greatly according to capacity 
for learning and in dependence upon 
factors influencing learning in the social 
situation. If space permitted, a similar 
nclusion might be reached trom an 
ialvsis of individual “drives” or tissue 
ls in relation to social participation. 
Their role in insect social behavior is 
latively stereotyped; on the human 
level it is plastic and highly modifiable. 
In man to be sure they are also funda- 
l, since tissue needs exist and 
compel adjustments, but the kinds of 
stments made depend widely upon 
the particular socialized selective-learn- 
process involved. The socially 
eptable satisfactions under given cul- 
tural conditions may be very different 
n nature from those tolerated and 
pproved under other conditions. In 


ll human societies most of the soci lly 


eptable incentives appear to vary 
more or less widely from objects 
nd processes which directly relieve 
drive tensions. In the socialization of 
the individual, his drive-reactions are 

itly modified and elaborated through 
taboo and custom. ‘Thus the relative 
importance of the principal types of 
incentives (sustenance, security, acquisi- 
tiveness, dominance, and social ap- 
proval) may vary greatly among human 
societies and among different sections 
of the same society (Kornhauser, 44). 
Maller (s2) found American school 
children from poorer neighborhoods 
somewhat less acquisitive and more 
cooperative in classroom situations than 
were children from well-to-do neigh- 
borhoods; and anthropologists (Gold- 
man, 40) find some human societies 
(e.g. the Zuni) predominantly cooper- 
ative in their internal organization, 
others (e.g., Kwakiutl) predominantly 
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competitive. Essentially similar biologi- 
cal part-processes are involved in these 
different human instances, but are meta- 
morphosed very differently into psycho- 
logical relationships according to the 
predominant pattern. The role of 
trophallaxis is so different in the social- 
ization of insects and men that, in the 
final analysis, it cannot be considered 
the same process by any means. On 
the higher level it has a qualitatively 
distinct significance as compared with 
the insect level. 


“DoMINANCE” Concepts INADEQUATE 
For SrupyINnc ORGANIZATION 
The role of trophallaxis has not been 
explored in the general study of ver 
tebrate social organization. Instead, 
both investigation and theory have fea- 


4 


tured “dominance” relationships as pre- 
sumably the most essential factor. As 
described by Schjelderup-Ebbe (63) in 
his classical studies with newly assem- 
bled groups of barnyard fowl, a social 
rank or dominance hierarchy is estab- 
lished in time by dint of reciprocal 
pecking among individuals. After an 
initial period of fighting and _ social 
instability, a ranking is established in 
which (in the simplest case of a linear 
peck-order) hen No. 1 pecks all of the 
others but is not pecked in turn, No. 2 
pecks all but No. 1 and is pecked only 
by No. 1, and so on to the most sub- 
ordinate member which is pecked by all 
and may never peck any of the superior 
members. Dominance orders have been 
described for a considerable number of 
bird species and for various other 
vertebrates including some primates 
(Allee, 2). Typically, dominance order 
is considered dependent upon aggres- 
sive behavior (Collias, 23); for example 
Maslow (54) defines the dominant ani- 
mal as “one whose behavior patterns 


are carried out without deference to 
the behavior of his associates.” 
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However, the term does not always 
have this meaning and in general is 
not used very consistently. For in- 
stance, Noble, Wurm, and Schmidt (57 
used the relative height of bill-holding 
between the members of a heron pair 
as an indication of dominance, on the 
assumption that this indirectly resulted 
from superiority in food-snatching as 
nestlings. And Maslow, who lays much 
stress upon dominance in studying pri- 
mate social relationships, as the above 
definition suggests, appears to lapse 
both from consistency and from clarity 
when he states that “dominance in the 
chimpanzee is mostly of a friendly 
kind. . . . The dominant chimpanzee 
(at least in young animals) is a friend 
and a protector of the subordinate chim- 
panzee. ... They form a close contact 
group and are dependent on each 
other. ...” “Dominance in the macaque 
is usually brutal in nature, and 
dominance in the cebus is in the first 
place tenuous and in the second place 
relatively non-contactual” (54, pp. 314- 
315). What these diversified relation- 
ships have in common would seem 
better characterized as “ascendancy,” a 
behavior trait not necessarily dependent 
upon aggressiveness. 

It is highly important to note that 
describable dominance hierarchies ap- 
pear under rather special conditions, 
particularly when groups of birds or 
primates are confined within a small 
space, when incentives (i.e., food or 
drink) are restricted in quantity or in 
accessibility, or when sexual responsive- 
ness is high. Moreover dominance re- 
lationships do not always stand out in 
grouping lower vertebrates, even in 
groups of fowl and especially when the 
groups are large, when social organiza- 
tion displays different characteristics 
(Fischel, 24). In certain animals 


studied carefully under field conditions, 
as for instance the howler monkeys 


studied by Carpenter (16), an efficient 
group organization exists without signs 
of intra-group dominance or aggres- 
sive relationships, whereas in others 
(e.g., baboons) aggression-dominance is 
prominent (Carpenter, 17, 19). 

We must seriously entertain the pos- 
sibility that dominance theory is an 
inadequate basis for the study of ver- 
tebrate social behavior. “Dominance” 
appears to be just one characteristic of 
social behavior, sometimes outstanding 
in group behavior and sometimes not, 
according to circumstances. Since the 
true “dominance” relationship is one 
of real or abbreviated aggression and 
withdrawal (Collias, 22), dominance 
must be considered a factor promoting 
the isolation and greater psychological 
“distance” of individuals, and thus more 
or less counteractive to factors which 
hold the group together. Perhaps a 
dominance situation may be viewed as 
one in which positive unifying factors 
are relatively weak but are somewhat 
artificially reinforced by special condi 
tions, such as food scarcity or sexual 
receptivity (which serve to heighten 
reactivity to specific stimuli from other 
individuals), or by physical confine- 
ment of the group. 

Factors related to social facilitation 
(Allee, 2, 3), and probably based upon 
original trophallactic relationships of 
one kind or another, may well furnish 
the major unifying basis in groups 
of lower vertebrates (e.g., schooling 
fishes), as seems to be the case in the 
social insects and in mammals. As an 
alternative to emphasizing dominance 
in adult groups, it would be well to 
examine carefully the nature and per- 
sistency of early contacts with one or 
both parents during the period of in- 
cubation in relation to “gregarious 
tendency” in later life. In the domestic 
fowl, as Briickner’s (14) study shows, 
an intimate trophallactic relationship 
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first exists between hen and chicks, only 
to be displaced after a few weeks by 
4 condition in which the hen drives off 
the young. Comparably in mammals, 
the age of young when weaning occurs, 
if this change abruptly enforces separa- 
tion from family conditions, presum- 
ably has an influence upon subsequent 

idiness to group and upon group be- 
anes (e.g., the prominence of inter- 
individual aggressiveness). 

In a real sense, aggressive or domi- 
nance reactions are an indication of 
weak social responsiveness either be- 
cause of individualistic reactions (e.g., 

xual reactions) or an incompletely 
established group organization. Actu- 
ally. interindividual adjustments in the 
formation of a new vertebrate group 
often pass from a stage of overt aggres- 
sion to one in which tolerance reactions 
and social facilitation exist (Taylor, 74; 
Collias, 22). In different animals, the 
readiness with which early aggressive 
reactions change into qualitatively dif- 

ent relationships permitting a closer 
rroup unity may be opposed to dif- 
ferent extents by the individualizing 
fluence of factors such as sexual re- 
sponsivenes, but otherwise may depend 
upon species capacity for modifying 
Bard (6) and Collias (22 
have remarked that as cerebral cortex 


be hav lor. 


increases in the animal series, aggres- 


sive dominance relationships appear to 


drop back as prominent characteristics 
of social behavior. The importance of 


interindividual grooming, clearly a 
trophallactic unifying factor of com- 
pelling force in primate groups, has 
been emphasized by Yerkes (86). An 
infant chimpanzee first raised in isola- 
tion from others of its kind (Jacobsen, 
and Yoshioka, 43), was at 
first aggressive when placed with a 
strange young chimpanzee, but within 
a few weeks there developed a pacific 


Jacobsen, 
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relationship of mutual dependence be- 
tween the two. 

Concepts such as dominance _hier- 
archy tend toward a_particularistic, 
static type of thinking about social 
organization, actually distracting atten- 
tion from the essential problem of group 
unity. In studying social organization 
on any level, a theoretical procedure is 
desirable which centers around the con- 
ception of a dynamic integrative process 
rather than given characteristics such as 
dominance which may be sometimes 
absent. We believe that a more thor- 
oughgoing ontogenetic survey of social 
behavior in the vertebrates will reveal 
the prerequisite importance of trophal- 
lactic processes for group unity wher- 
ever it occurs and whatever its strength. 


ConTRASTS IN “COOPERATION” ON 
DirFErRENT Group Levets 

The probability that trophallactic re- 
lationships intimately underlie intra- 
group approach reactions on all social 
levels suggests the importance of the 
principle of cooperativeness, elucidated 
by Kropotkin (45) as a factor in evolu- 
tion. But of course the outcome in the 
group behavior pattern is very different 
according to the general level on which 
this factor operates. Some comparisons 
may be suggested. 

Trophallaxis may be represented on 
its lowest or purely biological level by 
the common benefiting of individuals 
in an assemblage of lower invertebrates 
through the biochemical products of 
their own activity. Allee (1) cites many 
examples of such incidental byproducts 
of sub-social associations. It is clear that 
the result is an incidental physiological 
facilitation of individual metabolism, 
without any consequent elaboration of 
interindividual adjustments through 
learning. Such an elaboration occurs 
to a limited extent in the social insects, 
not only on the basis of hereditary spe- 














cializations promoting such behavior, 
but also by virtue of a limited exten- 
sion of interindividual responsiveness 
through social conditioning. Group 
function as a dynamic process thereby 
acquires a greater persistence and is 
extended into important functions such 
as reciprocal feeding and foraging; 
however, the psychological poverty of 
the process has been suggested above in 
our discussion of insect “communica- 
tion.” It is probably more accurate to 
term the capacity for mutual assist- 
ance in social insects 410-soctal facilita- 
tion, rather than “cooperation,” because 
of these psychological limitations. 

In contrast, psycho-social cooperative- 
ness as it is found on the primate level 
involves an ability to anticipate the 
social consequences of one’s own actions 
and to modify them in relation to attain- 
ing a group goal. The capacity for such 
behavior does not appear automatically, 
merely through the possession of cere- 
bral cortex. The basis for some form of 
“cooperative” behavior in all probability 
is laid in early trophallactic relation- 
ships in family or intimate groups, as 
suggested above. The social conse- 
quences of this foundation may vary 
according to a variety of circumstances. 
In the social insects, the predominance 
of genetic factors in the socialization 
process assures the appearance of a 
highly stable “cooperative” pattern of 
very low psychological calibre. But in 
the vertebrates, such a pattern is by no 
means inevitable. The individualiza- 
tion of sexual responsiveness and other 
genetically contributed or learned fac- 
tors may reduce its prominence greatly, 
as shown in dominance patterns.” The 


5'The appearance of dominance behavior in 
social activities is related by Collias (23) to the 
function of male sex hormone in_ particular. 
However, in a recent study of dominance be- 
havior in chimpanzees, Birch and Clark (10) have 
been led to a different view on the basis of thcir 
finding that not only male hormone but female 
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evolution of cerebral cortex through the 
mammalian series admits plastic learn- 
ing as an increasingly important influ- 
ence, and makes possible greater versa- 
tility in social patterning according to 
ontogenetic circumstances. Thus Craw- 
ford (26) has demonstrated the develop- 
ment through learning of cooperative 
relationships in the problem-solving and 
food-sharing of chimpanzees, a process 
very different in its psychological na- 
ture from the relatively stereotyped 
interindividual facilitation process of 
social insects, and qualitatively superior 
to the insect system. But even where 
cortex is most highly evolved, in man, 
it must be recognized that the predomi- 
nance of a trend toward higher-type 
cooperation patterns is by no means 
inevitable. It is because man’s group 
behavior depends mainly upon elabo- 
rated psycho-social patterns of motives, 
attitudes and purposes and plans, and 
is not determined in its patterning by 
biological factors, that his societies are 
qualitatively distinct from those of 
insects. 

It is frequently stated that, as Novi- 
koff (58, 59) puts it, “. . . higher level 
phenomena always include phenomena 
at lower levels. This statement 
holds only if it is recognized that phe- 
nomena appearing in direct relation to 
biological processes on lower levels are 
not represented in the same fashion on 
higher levels, but there may influence 
group patterns very differently as they 
are modified, transformed and elabo- 
rated in new and diversified ways. 
They are not really analogues in a logi- 
cal sense, for as we have found they do 
not have the same functions on dif- 
ferent group levels except in a teleo- 
logical and descriptive sense. 
hormone as well (when in the necessary replace- 


ment amounts) (Clark and Birch, 22) can 
account for the appearance of dominance behavior. 

















ConcLupDING REMARKS 

To sum up, although similar biologi- 
cal factors underlie group unity on 
various levels of organization, these 
factors are not identical even in their 
basic or initial form, and their eventual 
significance for social patterning varies 
greatly from level to level. Analogical 
procedures such as those involved in 
using the “superorganism” concept are 
not adequate for studying social levels 
comparatively, because such procedures 
become preoccupied with general simi- 
larities rather than working toward an 
understanding of group unity through 
n evaluation of social similarities and 
differences. 

Underlying the appearance of group 
unity on all levels are biological factors 
contributing to the facilitation of pri- 
mary interindividual stimulative rela- 
tionships, which, after Wheeler (82), 
we have termed trophallaxis. On dif- 
ferent levels these factors are roughly 
similar in their general significance for 
grouping. Yet when we compare the 
insect social level with the simple- 
aggregation level on the one hand and 
with the human social level on the 
other, critically important differences 
are found in the basic form of trophal- 
laxis and in its functional potentialities 
for group behavior. In view of qualita- 
tively different consequences evident in 
the group activities of different animals, 
the “cooperation” factor as generalized 
by Kropotkin and Allee is subject to 
revision. It is necessary to differentiate 
interindividual relationships as “physio- 
logical facilitation” and as “bio-social 
facilitation” on the levels of simple 
aggregation and insect colony, respec- 
tively, and as “cooperation” on the 
psycho-social level typified by human 
society. In the light of this necessary 
conceptual differentiation, we are pre- 
pared to recognize the existence of a 
qualitatively different process of indi- 
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vidual socialization on the human level, 
influenced very differently by psycho- 
logical factors according to cultural pat- 
tern and social heritage, rather than in 
dependence upon the direct function of 
hereditary organic agencies as on the 
insect level. 

The psychological plasticity contrib- 
uted by human cortex admits the 
possibility that the role of the basic 
physiological factors (trophallaxis and 
drives) may be very different according 
to circumstances. We have endeavored 
to sketch a theoretical explanation of 
the manner in which individual social- 
ization involves a different transforma- 
tion and elaboration of the physiological 
factors into psycho-social patterns under 
different social conditions. As an ana- 
lytical statement and not simply a value 
judgment, it may be said that from 
the standpoint of breadth of social 
organization and multiplicity of inter- 
individual relationships a cooperative 
pattern (rather than a “dominance- 
hierarchy” pattern) represents the fuller 
attainment of human psychological re- 
sources. Dominance factors which em- 
phasize individualistic motivation repre- 
sent only a partial realization of group 
resources, on a_ lower psychological 
level, on which the clash of different 
sub-group motivations increases intra- 
group conflict and promotes tensions 
which make for social disorganization 
(Galt, 38). In criticizing “dominance” 
theory as applied to the vertebrates, we 
called attention to its reductionistic 
emphasis upon just those special char- 
acteristics which are not essential to 
group unity but in fact tend to operate 
against and reduce the psychological 
level of group integrity. For this rea- 
son in particular, “dominance” theory 
cannot be regarded as adequate for 
a comparative psychology of social 
organization. 

Although 


insect-human analogies 
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may offer an interesting way to intro- 
duce social comparisons, as investiga- 
tion advances we must pass from them 
to a study of qualitative contrasts, if 
types of organization are to be under- 
stood and their relationships adequately 
evaluated. Superorganism theory and 
dominance theory have a common 
weakness, in that both emphasize par- 
ticular group characteristics without 
directing attention toward the nature 
of group unity and toward conditions 
which favor or oppose it. Studies with 
chimpanzees (Crawford, 26; Nissen 
and Crawford, 56) show that infra- 
human primates plastically acquire co- 
operative relationships under appro- 
priate conditions, working purposively 
together toward common goals. Under 
other conditions, as we have seen, 
“dominance” aspects may be empha- 
sized in interindividual behavior. 

Similarly, the studies of Lippitt (47) 
with boy groups show convincingly 
that human behavior patterns and atti- 
tudes toward cooperative participation 
differ greatly according to whether the 
prevailing social climate has encouraged 
and facilitated the formation of a demo- 
cratic or an autocratic group organiza- 
tion. Under the former conditions, 
individual psychological participation 
is considerably wider in its group ref- 
erences. Such studies assist social 
scientists to discern and emphasize the 
procedures which best realize the quali- 
tative superiority of the human social 
level over sub-human levels. For 
although an insect society is limited to 
the bio-social level of organization, its 
genetically canalized social pattern con- 
sidered as an adaptive device is obvi- 
ously superior to a human social climate 
in which group members are taught not 
group part:cipation for group goals but 
sub-group motivation and _ schismatic 
attitudes. 


. BopENHEIMER, F. 
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MEMORY FOR COMPLETED A 
FUNCTION OF PERSO 


OF GROUP DATA 


BY THELN 
Harvard 


r 1s an observation both of everyday 
and of clinical experience that indi- 
viduals seem more frequently to 
ll the pleasant than the unpleasant 

spects of their past experience. 
Attempts to verify this observation ex- 
perimentally, however, have frequently 
led to equivocal findings since in lab- 
oratory situations many individuals do 
recall the unpleasant. Why these differ- 
ences in selective recall occur is not yet 
clear.’ In fact, the belief in the superior 
recall of the pleasant has been so wide- 
spread that the recall of the unpleasant 
has too readily been relegated to the 
itegory of experimental error. A few 

investigators, however, have concerned 
themselves with the dynamics of the 
recall of the unpleasant. For the most 
part, they have taken as their starting- 
point the selective recall studies of 
Zeigarnik (41). Yet much of such evi- 
dence, too, is seemingly inconsistent, as 
Prentice (27) has recently pointed out. 
It is the purpose of this paper to report 
the group data of the first of two related 
experiments which were designed to 
explain within the framework of mem- 
ory for completed and incompleted 
tasks some of the inconsistent findings 
in the field of selective recall (3). The 
major premise on which the present 
experiments were based is that the inci- 
dental recall of an unbiased sample of 
subjects is typically neither “pleasant” 
nor “unpleasant” because incidental 
For critical reviews of sclective recall litera- 


y 
ture, cf. 6, 7, 21, 22, 28. and 24 
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selective recall is meaningfully related 
to the personality needs of the individ- 
uals who comprise the group rather 
than merely to the hedonic tone of 
the material as intended by the 
experimenter. 

Although considerable technical prog- 
ress has been made in the field of 
selective recall since Colgrove’s (12) 
first questionnaire study in 1899 [cf., 
for example, Prentice (27), and Rapa- 
port (28) |, two of the basic assumptions 
inherent in most experimental studies in 
this field have not yet been adequately 
tested. For one thing, it has generally 
been assumed that subjects adopt the 
particular mental set which the experi- 
menter intends by his instructions. Yet 
it is by no means certain that a particu- 
lar experimental Aufgabe can establish 
dynamically equivalent mental sets in 
different individuals regardless of what 
the experimenter intends (4). 

It has further been assumed that all 
subjects react to a given series of ex- 
perimental tasks with about the same 
degree of task interest and personal 
involvement. Contemporary studies in 
ego psychology have, to a certain extent, 
reinforced this assumption in that they 
have demonstrated that individuals do 
react differently when the experimental 
situation is structured so as to engage 
the ego from the way in which other 
individuals react in more “neutral” lab- 
oratory situations(2). Whether the 
same individual will react differently 
under these two different conditions, 
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however, is less well established. It 
may be that some individuals character 
istically become ego-involved even in 
“neutral” situations, and that others fail 
to become ego-involved under so-called 
experimentally induced “ego-involving” 
conditions. If such be the case, then the 
extent to which an individual does or 
does not become ego-involved, as well as 
the mere presence or absence of involve- 
ment (2), may make a critical difference 
in his behavior. It was with these pos- 
sibilities in mind that, in the present 
study, attention was focused on the rela- 
tionship between personality and recall 
rather than on the intended mental set 
alone. 

Before considering earlier studies in 
which a relationship between person- 
ality and selective recall has been pro- 
posed, a word must be said concerning 
the concept of “ego-involvement.” Un- 
fortunately, there seems to be no one 
definition of ego-involvement which has 
been generally acceptable since there is 
little agreement on a definition of the 
ego (cf., for example, 2, 8, and 11). 
On the other hand, if one examines the 
experimental procedures whereby vari- 
ous investigators have 
engage the “ego” (4, 9, 14, 31, 36, and 
39), these experimenters, at least, would 
seem to agree rather well on the mean- 
ing of “ego-involvement.” In each of 
these studies, the experimenter seems to 
have intended to threaten self-esteem, or 
pride: to make the subject feel that he 
is in danger of “being shown-up”; that 
his intellectual capacities or his person- 
ality may be found wanting by others; 
that the good opinion which he holds of 
himself, and/or which others hold of 
him may be lowered. Ego-involvement 
in this sense is self-esteem-involvement 
since self-esteem is being threatened. It is 
suggested here, therefore, that the more 
precise term “self-esteem-involvement” 
be used in place of “ego-involvement” 


intended to 


when that aspect of ego-involvement, 
namely self-esteem-involvement, is being 
measured experimentally. | 

Very little is known at present con- 
cerning the relationship between per 
sonality and selective recall, though 
many investigators suggest that a rela- 
tionship does exist. For example, 
Rosenthal (30, p. 386) tells us, in a foot- 
note, that “personality differences make 
for some variations in results.” Cart- 
wright (10, p. 11), also in a footnote, 
speaks of certain subjects who recall 
more completed than incompleted tasks 
as having a “need for success.” Rosen- 
zweig (31) found in his studies of chil- 
dren that both the mature (older) 
and the “proud” children tended to 
recall completed tasks while the imma- 
ture (younger) and the less “proud” 
tended to recall incompleted tasks, 
Zeigarnik (41), on the other hand, noted 
that “ambitious” students, as judged 
from protocol data, recalled even more 
incompleted tasks than did “average” 
students. Koffka (18, p. 341) 
preted Zeigarnik’s results to mean that 
for the ambitious person incompletion 
is psychologically equivalent to “fail- 
ure.” The failure experiences, he 
argues, would strengthen task-tensions 
and insure a higher recall than usual of 
incompleted tasks. 

What if the failure were experienced 
in a context designed to arouse self 
esteem? Would the “ambitious” person 
recall even more incompleted tasks than 
he does under the relatively non-self- 
esteem arousing conditions of Zeigar- 
nik’s experiment? Or would he now 
recall completed tasks? The evidence 
is equivocal here since adequate per- 
sonality data for the particular individ- 
uals studied have not been available. 
Rosenzweig (31) did find, however, that 
completed tasks tend to be recalled 
more frequently when the subjects are 
told that they are taking an intelligence 
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while incompleted tasks are re- 
1 by other subjects who are asked 


test, 


Ct 


1 


ly to help the experimenter find 
out something about the test materials. 
Yet there were a sufficient number of re- 
versals of recall under these two experi- 
mental conditions for Rosenzweig (31, 
p, 482) to say, “One is led to suspect in 
these instances an underlying person- 
lity trait strong enough to override the 
ention of the stimulus situation.” 
More 


Sarason (33) have postulated a triadic 


recently, Rosenzweig and 


relationship between hypnotizability, 
npunitiveness, and the tendency to 
recall completed tasks, as opposed to 
non-hypnotizability, extra- or intropuni- 
tiveness, and the tendency to recall 
completed tasks. Pachauri (26) re- 
ports a positive relationship between 
neral inertia (P), and the recall of 
mpleted tasks. Abel(1), on the 
other hand, suggests that individuals 


who are high on neurocirculatory efh- 
ciency recall more incompleted than 
( mpleted tasks. 

ambition, lack of 
neurocirculatory 


But are 
immaturity, 


nciency, 


pride, 

inertia, 
f non-hypnotizability, 
punitiveness and/or intropunitiveness as 
psychologically equivalent for recall as 
hese various studies would suggest? 
[his question cannot be answered on 
the basis of present evidence alone since 
Pachauri, for example, admits dissatis- 
faction with his measure of inertia, and 
Rosenzweig and Sarason present their 
results as “on the whole confirmed but 
in need of further study.” Moreover, 
if personality factors do influence recall 
selectively, it may not be reasonable to 


extra- 


expect to obtain consistent and com- 
parable results from a variety of studies 
when the subjects have neither been 
selected in advance for similar person- 
ity structure nor subjected experiment- 
ally to comparable conditions either of 
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self-esteem-involvement or of unequivo- 
cal absence of such involvement. 

Before agreement in this field could 
be established, it would seem that cer- 
tain additional experimental controls 
would have to be introduced: 

1. The personality structure of the 
individual 
mined on the basis of broad clinical 


subjects should be deter- 


studies rather than by limited proce- 


dures such as_ teacher’s 


ratings of 
“pride” (31), brief ex post facto proto- 
col data (10,41), or a paper-and-pencil 
test of personality (17). 

recall of the same 
individuals should be studied im two 


2. The selective 


different psychological contexts, the 


one designed to threaten self-esteem, 
the other designed objectively not to 
threaten self-esteem. 

2. Self-esteem should be more un- 
equivocally threatened than in previous 
studies in this field. 

The opportunity to introduce such 
controls was provided the writer at the 
Harvard Psychological Clinic in con- 
nection with the Diagnostic Council 
Experiment.” In the DCE, personality 
data based on an intensive forty-hour 
laboratory study of ten college under- 
graduates were collected and interpreted 
by Dr. Henry A. Murray and twenty- 
three co-workers.” These data were 
used to test the following three hypoth- 
eses on which the present experiments 
were based: 


Hypothesis I. In a given sample of 


2 The Diagnostic Council Experiment will be 
referred to henceforth in this paper as the DCE. 
The scope and magnitude of the DCE re- 
sembled the earlier personality investigations 
reported in Explorations in Personality (23). The 
laboratory study of ich subject in the DCE 
included the use of a wide varict f interviews, 
projective techniques (the Thematic Apperception 
Test, the Rorschach Test, Dramatic Productions, 
and Finger Painting), studies of sentiments (24), 
and four experimental studies, including the 
present study of selective recall (3, 15, 16, and 
28) For an extensive report on one DCE sub- 


ject, Helmler, cf. White, Tomkins, and Alper (40). 
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subjects, unselected for personality fac- 
tors, there will be no statistically signifi- 
cant differences between the incidental 
recall of completed and incompleted 
tasks if, experimentally, there is an 
equal number of completed and incom- 
pleted tasks to be recalled. 

Hypothesis II]. Under conditions 
where, experimentally, there is an equal 
number of completed and incompleted 
tasks to be recalled, individuals who 
recall a preponderance of completed 
tasks will exhibit consistent differences 
in personality from subjects who recall 
a preponderance of incompleted tasks. 

Hypothesis III. The direction of 
selective recall of a given subject will 
differ in a_non-self-esteem-involving 
laboratory situation and in a laboratory 
situation where self-esteem is objectively 
threatened in a manner which is con- 
sistent with the self-esteem needs of that 
individual. 

Group data in support of Hypothesis I 
will be reported in the present paper. 
Data in support of Hypotheses II and 
III, based on Alper (3), will be pre- 
sented in a later paper. 

Tue ExpertMENT 
The Experimental Design 

The experiment was divided into two 
one-hour sessions. The laboratory set- 
ting of the first hour, Session I, was 
intended to be informal, friendly, and 
nonthreatening to self-esteem. The lab- 
oratory setting of Session II, one week 
later, was designed to be objectively 
threatening to self-esteem. In each ses- 
sion, S was allowed to complete only 
half of the tasks. Failure to complete 
all the tasks in Session I was represented 
as a function of the difficulty of the 
material rather than as personal fail- 
ure. Failure in Session II occurred in a 
context of competitive failure on tasks 
which were announced as an intelli- 


gence test. 
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Subjects 
Ten college undergraduates served as 
the control group. These S’s served only 
in the present experiment, and not in 
the DCE. 
The ten DCE S's served as the exper; 
mental group. 


Materials 


The main experimental task in each 
experimental session consisted of an 
especially constructed set of twenty 
word sentences (cf. Appendix A). 
Each sentence was presented to the S in 
the form of ten disarranged two-word 
phrases which the S was to arrange into 
a meaningful sentence. 

Five experimental controls were uti 
lized in constructing the sentences: (1) 
half of the sentences readily 
solvable within the time-limit allowed, 
and half were not; (2) certain sentences 
were unsolvable; (3) every solvable sen 
tence could be arranged into four mean 
ingful (alternative) arrangements; ® (4) 
every sentence had a distinctive phrase 
which could serve as the “name phrase” 
for the sentence. This phrase was typed 
on a two-inch square blue card, the nine 
remaining phrases each on two-inch 


were 


4Sentence material was selected in this stud) 
r the following reasons: (1) coilege underg: 
tates can readily accept the use of verbal mate 


as an intelligence test; (2) sentences of comparable 
difficulty can be constructed; (3) sentences can b 
constructed which allow for more than one correct 
solution; and (4) a uniform set of tasks, such as a 
set of sentences, would seck to evoke more nearl; 
equal interest and personal challenge than would 
the wide variety of relatively simple tasks used b 
previous investigators (cf., for example, 19, 20, 25 
and 41). 

5 The possibility of alternative solutions was 
provided for two reasons: (a) since it is known 
that length of working-time per task influences 
the direction of selective recall (25), as does als 
the nature of the interruption (20), the possibility 
of more than one solution per sentence insured a 
reasonable excuse for keeping all S’s working for 
the full time limit (two minutes per sentence) 
and (4) a more sensitive measure of performance 
than mere ability to solve, or failure to solve 
under the experimental conditions of Sessions 
and II, was thus made possible. 
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equare white cards;® and (5) the con- 
ms of all sentences was relatively 
utral so that no sentence by its con- 
alone would have greater memorial 
lyantage than any other sentence.’ 
[wo comparable sets of twelve sen- 
es each were constructed on the 
cis of the results of the control S’s 
such that half of the sentences in each 
set were “easy,” 1.¢., readily solved (at 
st two alternative solutions) by the 
trol S’s within the two-minute time 
t per sentence, and half were “difh- 
” ¢e., unsolved by the control S’s 
n two minutes. Of the six difficult 
nces in each set, four were unsolv- 
ind two were solvable but difficult, 
never solved by pre-control or con- 
S’s in less than three minutes.” 


Although the f presentation of 


parable sentences within the two 

s was not identical, there were three 
y, one difficult solvable, and two un 
solvable sentences in the first and in the 
’ 


second 


1 


order ( 


half of each set of sentences. 
One set of sentences, Set I, was used 
consistently in Session I; the other, Set 
II, in Session II. The order of present- 
g the phrases for a given sentence, as 
well as the order of the sentences them- 
selves, was uniform for all S’s. 
Certain tasks were used as “fill-in” 
sks with the experimental S’s in order 
disguise the primary importance of 


the sentence material. In both Session I 


The u a colored “name phrase” wi 
1 to assure comparable memorial advantage 
sentences by isolating one part in each 

f it whole (29). 
¢ writer would like to express here her 


> to Dr. S. S. Tomkins, Dr. R. R. Holt 
A. Haggard, and Dr. L. Bellak who served 
trol S's, and thus made possible a sele 


senten which met all of the above 
requirements. 

s7 ot , . atiliasl 

lwo dificult solvable sentences were included 

h set in the hope that evidence might b 

with adult subjects for an increase in 

level under frustration, such as has been 

occasionally in frustration studies with 
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and Session II, the S’s were shown a 
large cardboard sample of a simple out- 
line face, and were instructed to draw 
“moon faces.” ” In Session I, the inter- 
val between the completion of the sen- 
tences and their incidental recall was 
filled by a period of free drawing. In 
Session II, a short projective test, The 
Mind Reading Test,'® was used in place 
of the free drawing. 


Procedure 
Control S’s 


The control S’s were used only to 
measure performance on the two sets of 
sentences under laboratory conditions 
which were intended to be 
esteem-involving. 


non-self- 
The instructions to 
the control S’s for both sets of sentences, 
therefore, corresponded to the instruc- 
tions given to the experimental S’s in 
Session I (cf. below). 


Experimental S’s 
Session I 


An attempt was made by the E to 
maintain a friendly, informal relation- 
ship with the S throughout Session I 
such that self-esteem needs would not be 
experimentally aroused. 

The order of presenting the tasks, the 
time limits, and the instructions for 
each task are outlined below. Only E 
and S were present in the experimental 
room. 


I \ selected as a “‘fill-in’ 
t n f ing further data on the 
ition f for fail 
1 la t { na dis 
ir f 
Prelimu ex] tal work with this test 
] na ! parti ‘ itiV 
I t I ica ing ! s to 
i { n It was | in the 
x tudy further D s (13) 
l 1 increase 
in t nner-f , gion 
Th data will be reported in detail elsewhere 


and are omitted from the present report. 
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1. Drawing outline faces (Five min- 

utes ) 

S was shown the sample face and was 
told merely “to draw some faces.” If S 
asked questions concerning the manner 
of drawing, or the number to be drawn, 
he was put off with, “Just keep on 
drawing.” 

At the end of five minutes, E removed 
the drawings and said, “Now let’s do 
something else.” 

2. Solving sentences (Twelve two- 
minute sentences) 

The instructions were: 

I am assembling some material for an ex- 
periment which I hope to get under way 
soon. I find that I cannot evaluate the 
material easily myself, and so I am asking a 
lot of people to help me. The material | 
am using consists of disarranged two-word 
phrases which, when assembled in the proper 
order, make a meaningful sentence. Some 
of the sentences seem to be harder than 
others, and I want to know which really are 
the easy and which the hard ones. 
After I’ve tried them out on a lot of people 
I can classify them more certainly as “hard” 


ones, 


or “easy.” 

I have typed one phrase in each sentence 
on a colored card and I call this phrase the 
name of the sentence. It just helps me keep 
track more easily of which sentence you are 
working on. 

I am planning to use a two-minute time 
limit for each sentence in the real experiment. 
So let’s use that time limit here. 

By the way, all of the sentences can be put 
together in more than one way and still make 
gor xd sense. So, if you put a sentence together 
before the two minutes are up, see if you can 
change the order to get other meaningful 
solutions. You can move the pieces around 
as much as you wish. 

I will keep track of the time. 

A running record of time for first 
solution, and the number of correct 
solutions, was kept by the E. A trained 
observer, stationed behind a one-way 
vision screen, recorded all conversation 
between E and S. 

Since no comments were made by E 
with respect to S’s performance in Ses- 
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sion I, any interpretations by S of per. 
sonal “success” or “failure,” 
with completion or incompletion, were 
subjective. If S asked questions as to 
how his performance compared with 
that of others, for example, E put him 
off with, “I can’t say; I have not yet 
tried these out on enough subjects,” 
Actually, such questions were rarely 
asked in Session I. 


consonent 


3. Drawing outline faces (Five 
minutes ) 

The instructions were, “Suppose you 
draw some more moons now.” 

4. Free-drawing (Five minutes) 

The instructions were, “Now, draw 
anything you want to draw.” 


5- Recall of 
minutes) 
The instructions were: 


the sentences 


(Five 


Do you think you remember any of the 
worked on before? I am 
Suppose you write 


sentences you 
curious to see if you do. 
down what you remember. If you remember 
any part of the sentence, even though you 
don’t remember the whole sentence, put it 
down. 


Every effort was made to be casual 
about the recall since incidental memory 
was to be measured in Session II also. 
Therefore, no pressure was exerted on 
the S during the recall period to con- 
tinue working for the full five minutes. 


Session II 


Self-esteem-involvement was experi- 
mentally induced in Session II as 
follows: 

1. The S’s, all draft-age males, were 
told that the sentences were really an 
intelligence test which the Army was 
finding useful in selecting candidates 
for Officer Training School. 

2. A contemporary male accomplice 
successfully “solved” the first eight sen- 
tences while the S necessarily failed to 
solve half of them. 
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An attractive female accomplice 


as assistant recorder in the ex 
ental room and was present, there- 
to heighten S’s embarrassment 
uent to failure." 

[he accomplice announced trium- 
four solutions (“here’s one,” 
nother”) within the two-minute 

for each of the two solvable 
s among the first eight sentences 
ly one every thirty seconds), two 

s for the unsolvable sentences, 

solutions on the last two easy 
entences unless the S first 
ed a solution. ‘This arrange- 


made possible a “piling-up” of 
ental failure in Session II with 


nportunity to “redeem” one’s score 


end: and thus, to some extent, 


esteem. 


[he male accomplice casually re- 


: “This 
sentences seems easier to me than 
st set.” The S usually reacted to 
mark either with complete silence, 

rejoinders such as, “Not to me,” 


| 


or by considerably stronger 


order of the tasks, the time limits, 


instructions in Session II were 


LiOWS: 


t th nc of the a 
t following general announc 
by the I td yeginnin yf 
I I is get » short it I find 
‘ yects at once if | 1 to com 
t ster I | u wont 
gt ther. Miss will set out 
material f n f u while I 
t r on I tw } n 
ted at a table in clear sight of t 
S ther table facing the | This 
ingement f[ itted th I 1 
1 running record of S's verbal 
Session II, as had done from 
vision screen in Session I 
S’s seemed to be aware of th 
the above plan. On the contrary, 
d eager to “save face” before the E. 
nd of the experiment, one S said, for 


ther fellow just couldn't seem to 
set in th 7 
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1. Solving sentences (Nine two-min- 
ute sentences ) 
The instructions were: 


Last ttme when we worked together we 
re interested in finding out v h sen 


nces were easy and which hard. Today, I 





i a <¢ { standardized set of sen 
n for u to work on. Today's sentences 
re standardized at the request of the Army 
They inted a intel n t ir use 
} y f Of r Training 
School 
Tr} At ind tl ; y re 
liable | I n trying to 
work up fo Tl \ I] 
oth tak n t 1 st 
carefully dat d, and I ild like 
» § you can do with You will 
rk on t 1 ] l her 
) | | h 
oO Vo l ] I 
Y I ) 
er o } 
er ' 
re I 
proces t Y 
; “ 
2. Drawing outline faces in the interim 
between sentences 10 and 11 (Five 
minutes) 


The instructions were, 
bit now and draw some moon faces.” 

3. Solving the tenth sentence coopera 
tively (Two minutes) 

The instructions were, “Now try 
working on this sentence together.” 

4. Solving two easy sentences individ 
ually (Four minutes) 

The instructions were, “All 
Now get back and finish up the set.’ 

After the series was completed, mal 
and female accomplices were dispatched 
to “finish the test in another room.” * 

5. The Mind-Reading Test (Ten 
minutes ) 

The instructions were: 

Do you ever wonder what people are think 


ing about as you watch them on the subway, 


The fer mplice tually resumed her 
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for example? Well, here is a set of pictures. 
Tell me what you think each of these indi 


viduals was thinking when the picture was 


taken. 


6. Recall of sentences (Five minutes) 

The instructions were, “Let’s see how 
many of the sentences you can recall 
that you worked on today.” 
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Session II, respectively, are presented in 
Table 1. The raw data, number of 
alternative solutions attained on eac} 
set, are in the upper half of Table y, 
The analysis of these data by means 
of the analysis of variance techniqu 
is summarized in the lower half of 
Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
NuMBER OF Cor r ALTERNATIVE SoLUuTIONS ATTAINED By TEN Conrtrot S’s on THE Ty 
Sets OF SENTENCES UNDER NON-SELF-ESTEEM-INVOLVING LABORATORY CONDITION 
Si ECTS First Hat Seconp Haut First Ha S np H 
e Ser I or Ser I or Set Il or Set II 
, re " 69 Q 
2 6 7 7 - 
3 5 7 5 7 
4 7 te) 7 7 
Me i. g nd 4 
fy 5 f f 
oy y 6 f - 
s be 6 6 f 
) 6 7 ( ~ 
, 6 7 ( ¢ 
— 
SOURCE ¢ VARIATION | D.F. Sum OF SQUARES | MEAN Soua 
lot 39 27.775 
Between Set I and Set Il I 25 25 
Between first and nd half of cach set I 625 ¢ 
Interaction , 62« can 
36 +f a J 


Error (within sets) | 


This marked the end of Experiment I. 
The real nature of the experiment could 
not be disclosed to the S’s until the 
entire 40-hour DCE studies were com- 
pleted. Final disclosure was made by 
Dr. Murray in the course of a private 
interview with each subject. 


RESULTS 
The Results of the Control 
Experiment 


Part I. 


The results of the control experiment 
which was designed to ascertain the 
inter- and intra-reliability of the two 
sets of sentences used in Session I and 


Sentences which were to be used for 
cooperative solution in Session II and 
the two sentences which in Session | 
occupied positions 1 and 10 (the posi 
tions of the cooperative sentences in 
Session II) are not included in Table 1 
since such sentences were subjected to a 
separate analysis by means of the ¢-test 
The difference in scores obtained by the 
control S’s on “cooperative” sentences 
yielded a significance ratio (t) of 0.476, 
and a corresponding P value of .60 t 
It was assumed, therefore, that the 


70 
-70. 
pairs of cooperative sentences were com 


parable in difficulty. 
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ted in Since, as Table 1 shows, the variances two sessions. To this end, the raw data, 
er Ol tween the two sets of sentences and such as the number of sentences solved, 
on two halves of each set are smaller the number of moons drawn, etc., by a 
sale n the estimate of error, it may be given S in Session I were matched with 
means luded that the two sets of sentences _ his scores on the corresponding variables 
muique re comparable in difficulty. In other in Session II. These data were analyzed 
ur ol ls. one could expect that an S, by means of the ¢test for matched 
king under the informal, friendly, scores. The results of this analysis are 
TABLE 2 
'w A NALYSIS OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MATCHED PERFORMANCE AND MEMory SCORES OF 
[—EN EXPERIMENTAL SUBJECTS UNDER THE NON-SELF-ESTEEM-INVOLVING 
LABORATORY CONDITIONS OF SESSION I AND THE SELF-ESTEEM 
INVOLVING LABORATORY CONDITIONS OF SEssION II 
. 
i RM I ' P 
— 
. ter olv 2.56 s~.02 
| N f sente! before an fter failure in Session II 1.02 { 30 
} N fa tiv utions 3 2-.01 
Number of alternative solutions before and after failure load in 
. n Il 2.42 5-.02 
A ge til for attaining a first solution 2.03 I 5 
re time for ining a first solution before and after failure load 
in S 1 Il 3.19 .02--.01 
A D ber of sentences recalled 3.57 OI-.001 
2 on interpolated sash 
Number of moons drawn at beginning and end of Session I 2.84 5 2 
f moons drawn at end of Session I and near end of Session II 8 90 
N ons drawn at beginning of Session I and near end of 
Session II | 2.41 05-.02 
; non-stressful conditions of the control presented in Table 2, and may be sum- 
d for experiment would attain as high a score marized as follows: 
| and on one set of sentences as on the other, 1. The experimental conditions of 
ion | nd that inter- and intra-series compari- Session II were found to be significantly 
- sons of first and second half of each Jess favorable for productivity than were 
= series would also lead to no significant the experimental conditions of Session I. 
“a : differences in score. Fewer sentences were solved and fewer 
deg a . alternative solutions were obtained in 
t-test Part i. The Results of the Experimental Cominn Ti then in Gooten I. These dil. 
yy the Group: Analysis of Group Data ferences are significant beyond the 5-per- 
omer Since the crux of the present experi- cent level of significance. 
0.479, ment lies in its attempt to create differ- Since differences in difficulty of ma- 
we’ ent experimental “atmospheres” in Ses- terial in the two sessions have been 
at UM sion I and Session II, it is important to ruled out on the basis of the control 
— determine whether significant differ- experiment (cf. Table 1), and since, 
ences in performance did occur in the furthermore, only the experimental con- 
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ditions in Session I and the control 
experiment were comparable, the decre- 
ment in performance for the experi- 
mental group in Session II must be 
attributed to differences in experimental 
conditions obtaining between Session | 
and Session II. 

We may now speak of Session II, 
therefore, as more disrupting to per- 
formance than Session I, and by that 
token, in view of the experimental in- 


structions, s more likely to threaten 


self-esteem. 

2. Disruption of performance 
found to be significantly greater in Ses- 
sion Il after failure had “piled up” (te., 
in the second half of Session II) than 
before failure had “piled up” (1.e., in the 
first half of Session II). 
were obtained 


was 


Fewer alterna- 
tive solutions and the 
time for arriving at a first solution was 
longer in the second half than in the 
first half of Session II. The differences 
are significant beyond the 2-per-cent 
level of significance. 

These results suggest that a point is 
reached in the failure load where an 
individual seems no longer able to 
counteract (tolerate) the cumulative 
effect of failure. 

9. Productivity on an 
task was found to be no different in 
Session Il from what it was at the end 
of Session I. Approximately the same 
number of drawn 
after competitive failure in Session II 
failure in 


interpolated 


outline faces was 


is after non-competitive 
Session I. 

It is difficult to interpret these inter- 
polated task data since there are a num- 
ber of confounding factors here. For 
example, the extent to which practice 
might be important is not known. Nor 
is it possible to isolate the effect of 
knowledge of the approximate time- 
interval allowed for drawing moon faces 
in Session I on rate of drawing in Ses- 


sion II. Furthermore, social facilitation 
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may have been operating in Session I], 
and not in Session I. Suffice it to say 
that the evidence suggests that if prac. 
tice were the most significant factor 
here, as perhaps it could have been 
between the beginning and the end of 
Session I, one might expect that even 
more moon faces would be drawn ip 
Session II than at the end of Session | 
But since no such increase occurred in 
Session II, it may be that any advan 
tages practice on an interpolated task 
might afford would be counteracted ip 
Session II by the same disruptive forces 
which lowered performance on ser 
tences in Session II. 

4. Memory for sentences was found t 
Session Il 

sentences 


be significantly poorer in 
than in Session I. 
were n Session II than in 
Session I, the difference being signifi 
the 


Fewer 
re called 


cant beyond 1-per-cent level of 
confidence. 

Both productivity and reproductivity 
therefore, were significantly disrupt 
under the experimental conditions 
Session II. 

Table 2 


selective recall group data.’ 


summarizes separately th 
* Percentag 
recall scores rather than the number of 
completed and incompleted sentence 
are reported in the upper half of Tabl 
n order to take into account the fact o! 
individual differences in performance 


. 


occasioned by differences in individua 
reactions to the conditions of Session II 
A percentage score for recalled com 
pleted sentences represents the ratio of 
completed sentences recalled by a given 
S to the 
which that S_ successfully assembled 


actual number of sentence: 


(one solution or more). A percentage 
score for recalled incompleted sentences 
sentences in Set II, and the cor 


and ten in Sct I, a1 
Appendix A f 


14 Cooperative 
responding sentences one 
not included in these data. Cf 


Set i and Set II sentences, including examples « 
two cooperative sentences. 























fence: 
1 

nble« 

‘ntage 


fences 








Memory 
represents the ratio of incompleted 
(u solved) sentences recalled by a given 
S to the actual number of sentences 
which that S failed to assemble correctly 
The differences 
between these percentage scores were 


ref) 


(at least one solution). 
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hypothesis which the experiment was 


designed to test, namely: In a given 


sample of S’s, unselected for personality 
factors, there will be no statistically sig- 
between the incl- 


nificant difference 


dental recall of completed and incom- 


ynalvzed by means of t-tests for pleted tasks if, experimentally, there is 
TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE OF COMPLETED AND INCOMPLETED SENTENCES RECALLED BY TEN EXPERIMENTAL 
SUBJECTS UNDER THE NoN-SELF-ESTEEM-INVOLVING CONDITIONS OF SESSION I AND 
THE SELF-ESTEEM-INVOLVING CONDITIONS OF SEssion II ApJUSTED 
FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE 
PERCENTAGE RECALLED Session | PERCENTAGE RECALLED SEssIon II 
< S — 
CoMPLETED INCOMPLETI Com ) | I {PLETED 
| 
+ ” 5 S | 17 
D 3 13 
G ; 
H 4 4 
I 
| ~ 22 « 
» L he! 29 
Ya 5 3 43 
Yg 6 : 
P 
f | 
(go I ) | I 
twee! ge ¢ 1 and percentage 
reca adjusted for non-linearity of per 
es | 
S n I 1.52 | 2 I 
Session II 45 ( 


matched scores, as shown in the lower 
half of Table 2.’° 

t datum in 
that 


differences in selective recall within a 


5. The most important 


Table 2 for present purposes 1s 


given session were found not to be 
statistically significant (P=.20—.10, Ses- 
sion I; P=.60—.50, Session II). This 


hnding supports Hypothesis I, the basic 


~ 


S the f-test is applicable only to linear 
ch percentage score was corrected for 
n-linearity by Snedecor’s (37, p. 208) conver- 
1 formula (Xper cent V X+.5 ) before th 


were performed. 


an equal number of completed and 
incompleted tasks to be recalled. 

It is perhaps important to note that 
SeS- 
for more 


under the informal conditions of 
sion I there was a tendency 
completed than incompleted sentences 
to be recalled (P=.20—.10). This find- 
ing runs counter to the expected direc- 
tion of selective recall as reported by 
Zeigarnik (41), and, instead, is in line 
P value is of the same 
order the 


studies in the recall of the pleasant vs. 


with, and the 


of magnitude as, earlier 
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the unpleasant (cf. 28). It is only under 
the more disrupting conditions of Ses- 
sion II that in the present experiment 
the number of incompleted tasks re- 
called is greater than the number of 
completed tasks recalled, but the differ- 
ences are not statistically significant. 


DiscussiIoNn 


Although it would not be profitable to 
enter into a lengthy theoretical discus- 
sion of the results of this experiment on 
the basis of the present report on group 
data alone, some consideration must be 
given to the fact that, on the surface, at 
least, the present findings agree neither 
with the basic studies of Zeigarnik (41) 
nor with those of Rosenzweig (31). 
Not only were no significant differences 
in selective recall found in the present 
experiment, but even to the extent that 
differences of small magnitude did 
appear, the direction of such differences 
ran counter to the earlier studies in the 
recall of completed and incompleted 
tasks. If we were forced to stay within 
the theoretical framework of Zeigarnik 
and Rosenzweig, we would have to say 
that the informal conditions of the first 
experimental session, Session I, tended 
primarily to arouse ego-defensive ten- 
sions (recall of completed tasks), while 
the supposedly more self-esteem-involv- 
ing conditions of the second experi- 
mental hour, Session II, tended to arouse 
task-tensions (recall of incompleted 
tasks) in some S’s, and ego-defensive 
tensions (recall of completed tasks) in 
others. Illogical as such an interpreta- 
tion would be, on the basis of group 
data alone it can neither be refuted nor 


defended. It should be rernarked, how- 


ever, that the recall of incompleted tasks 
in a context of competitive failure need 
not be dynamically equivalent to the 
recall of incompleted tasks in a context 
of a “neutral” laboratory setting. In 
the same way, the recall of completed 
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tasks under the two experimental con. 
ditions also need not be dynamically 
equivalent. 

At least two different lines of argy 
ment may be suggested in an attempt 
to understand the present findings, 
First, it is conceivable that the experi- 
mental procedures may not have created 
the particular psychological 
pheres intended by the experimenter: 
some S’s, by virtue of being in a labora- 
tory situation, may actually have been 
self-esteem-involved though the 
experimenter intended them to be non- 
self-esteem-involved; and some S’s may 
not have been self-esteem-involved by 
instructions which the experimenter in- 
tended to be self-esteem-involving. If 
involvement does make a difference in 
selective recall then any failure to estab- 
lish uniformly different conditions of 
involvement in the two sessions would 
alter the expected results. Such a pos- 
sibility had not been sufficiently consid- 
ered by previous investigators in this 
field, though differences arising from 
subjective vs. objective completion of 
tasks have been recognized (20, 27, 31, 
and 41). Thus, an S who regards an 
incompleted task as a farled task is 
probably self-esteem-involved even in a 
task-oriented informal laboratory  set- 
ting, whereas another S who regards 
an incompleted task as incompleted 
because the experimenter prefers to do 
the experiment that way is probably 
merely task-oriented and not self- 
esteem-involved (cf. 4). Analysis of 
group data alone obscures these impor- 
tant individual differences here, just as 
it has in previous studies in this field 

A second argument concerns the fact 
that neither the experimental conditions 
nor the tasks in this experiment are 
completely comparable to those used in 
previous studies. Consequently, pre- 
vious theoretical considerations may not 
apply. Session II in the present study, 
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mple. was intentionally designed 
more unequivocally frustrating, 
self-esteem-involving, than _pre- 
; studies in this field. It is known 
certain degree of involvement 
be desirable, may improve both 
ctivity and overall memory (2, 4), 
1 at the same time increase the recall 
mpleted tasks (9, 21). On the 
hand, intense involvement signifi- 
tly disrupts both productivity and 
ll memory in the present experi- 
nt, and results in no_ significant 
sroup differences in recall. 
Individual differences, however, persist 
and can be shown to be lawful. 
As for differences in the nature of the 
rimental tasks, it should be noted 
an attempt was made here to de- 
sien tasks suitable for mature S’s, while 
Zeigarnik’s tasks have been character- 

1 by Koffka (18), among others, as 
ple and even childish. If the tasks 
really seemed childish to a majority of 
Zeigarnik’s adult S’s, it is unlikely that 
incompletion would be a serious threat 
to self-esteem. Under such conditions, 
Zeigarnik’s theory may be adequate. 
Having once undertaken the task, the 
quasi-need to complete it could stabilize 
the memory trace of an incompleted 
task, and make such a trace more avail- 
ible for subsequent recall than the less 

ble, or more embedded, trace of a 

completed task. So long as there is an 
ibsence of hedonic tone in the situation, 
ind an absence of personal reference 
with regard to the obtained results, 
Zeigarnik’s theory hold, and 
more incompleted than completed tasks 
would be recalled. In the present ex- 
periment, some S’s did recall more 
incompleted than completed tasks in 
Session I. But others recalled more 
completed than incompleted tasks. For 
these latter S’s some factor must be 
postulated which could stabilize the 
traces of completed tasks at the expense 


1 


selective 


could 
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of incompleted tasks. “Pride” might be 
such a factor, as Rosenzweig (31) has 
suggested. Yet if pride is aroused under 
informal conditions, would this not 
indicate a very low frustration-tolerance 
threshold ? 

Even though the experimental condi- 
tions in Rosenzweig’s (21) studies with 
children and adults were comparable 
neither to Zeigarnik’s nor to the present 
study, his findings support the present 
emphasis on the role of self-esteem- 
involvement on selective recall. Rosen- 
zweig’s results can be brought in line if 
his sample of children is representative, 
not of “normal” children, but of handi- 
capped S’s in a home for crippled chil- 
dren. It may be that any test situation, 
even if it were not labeled an intelli- 
gence test, would serve as an “ego” or 
self-esteem threat to such a group. All 
unstructured situations may be poten- 
tially more threatening to these children 
than to a group of “normal” children. 
Incompletion may more often be inter- 
preted as personal failure. If this is so, 
then it is consistent that children who 
recall completed tasks should resume 
incompleted tasks, and vice versa (31). 
As Prentice (27) suggests, both recall 
and resumption could self- 
By recalling completed tasks, 


protect 
esteem. 
the child may be saying, “I can at least 
And by 
resuming incompleted tasks he may be 
saying, “I must not fail. I will show 
them that I can do these things.” These 
could be the reactions of the “proud” 
child under conditions not objectively 
designed to arouse self-esteem, as Rosen- 
zweig (31) suggests. But they seem 
even more likely to be the reactions of 
the insecure and immature child or 
adult, who expresses his insecurity and 
immaturity by the very fact that he 
needs to protect self-esteem even in the 
absence of objective threat. 

By similar reasoning, the recall of 


do some of these things.” 
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completed tasks in an intelligence test 
situation may be the mature reaction of 
adult. 
successes when realistically threatened 


a child or To focus on one’s 
by failure may be the adjustive mecha- 
nism whereby immediate counteraction 
of failure is possible. To focus on one’s 
successes in the absence of realistic fail- 
ure threat may be a non-adjustive, non- 
integrative reaction symptomatic of low 
frustration-tolerance and inadequate 
The recall 
of incompleted tasks in an objectively 


counteractive mechanisms. 


unthreatening situation, as for example 
in Session I of this experiment, may 
be the “good” reaction of the secure, 
well-adjusted individual. The recall of 
incompleted tasks in an_ objectively 
threatening situation, as in Session II 
of this experiment, however, may be 
symptomatic of an over-readiness to 
admit defeat and of weak counteractive 
mechanisms. 

Analysis of the clinical data of the 
individual S’s in this study justifies the 
interpretation given above. Correlation 
of independently obtained personality 
data witn s¢ lective recall scores reveals 
that individuals who recall more incom- 
pleted than completed tasks in Session I, 
and more completed than incompleted 
tasks in Session II, can be characterized 
as Strong Egos. Individuals who recall 
more completed than incompleted tasks 
in Session I, and more incompleted than 
completed tasks in Session II, can be 
characterized as Weak Egos. The syn- 
drome of personality parameters which 
characterizes the Strong Egos includes 
high Ego-Strength, high Conative Con- 
junctivity, high need for recognition, 
high need for dominance, low Dejec- 
tion, Pessimism, and low Ego-Ideal, 
Intragression."® Weak Egos rank high 
on Dejection, Pessimism, high on Ego- 
Ideal, Intragression, and low on Nar- 


16 Cf Murr defi- 


nitions of these 


und Alper (3) foi 


iv (22) 


personality parameters. 
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cism, on the need for recognition, the 
need for defendance, and the need for 
Moreover, 
when S’s whose personality structure is 
such that they may properly be classi- 
fied as Strong Egos, or as Weak Egos. 
are selected in advance of experimenta- 


counteractive achievement. 


tion and then subjected to the two dif. 
ferent experimental conditions of the 
present experiment, significant differ- 
ences in selective recall are obtained in 
the expected directions (3). 

In conclusion, it is important only to 
point out again that if memory for 
completed and incompleted tasks can 
be shown to be dynamically related to 
personality, and to frustration-tolerance 
in particular, then in an_ unbiased 
sample of S’s we should not expect to 
find significant differences in selective 
recall. This was the basic hypothesis of 
the present experiment, an hypothesis 
which the analysis of the group data 
has fully supported. 


SUMMARY 


Evidence from previous studies in 
selective recall suggests that the “pleas- 


ant” tends to be recalled more fre 
quently than the “unpleasant.” The 
differences, however, are rarely statisti- 
cally significant. Certain reasons for 
the failure to obtain significant differ- 
On 
the basis of these considerations, three 
experimental hypotheses are proposed 


within the framework of memory for 


ences in this field are considered. 


completed and incompleted tasks. 

Hypothesis I. In a given sample of 
S’s, unselected 
there will be no statistically significant 
differences between the incidental recall 
of completed and incompleted tasks if, 
experimentally, there is an equal num 
ber of completed and incompleted tasks 
to be recalled. 


Hypothesis II. 


for personality factors, 


conditions 


Under 
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, experime ntally, there is an equal 
ot completed and incompleted 


individuals 





to be recalled, who 
a prey onderance of completed 
will exhibit consistent differences 
lity from S’s who recall a pre- 


rson 


lerance of incompleted tasks. 
III. The 


tive recall of a given S will differ 


Hypothesis direction of 
non-self-esteem-involving labora- 
y situation and in a laboratory situ- 
tion where self-esteem is objectively 
ittened in a manner which is con- 
sistent with the self-esteem needs of that 
individual. 
major experimental controls 
the the 


Three 


re utilized in design of 


experiment. 

Since several investigators have sug- 
1 that personality may make a dif- 
ference in selective recall, ten S’s whose 
personality had been intensively studied 
t the Harvard Psychological Clinic are 


he present experiment. 


lint 
2. The selective recall of the same S’s 
sted different 


tal conditions. 


under two experi- 
The one experimental condition is 
nded to be 
the other to threaten self-esteem. 
experimen- 
1e main, by requiring draft age 
fail in the 


non-self-esteem-involv- 


Self-esteem is threatened 


ly, in tl 
] 1 ] 

e college students to 
sence of a more successful contem- 
rary accomplice when working on a 


These 


set of “intelligence test” tasks. 


tasks are presented as tests used by the 
United States Army for selecting Officer 


No such 


instruction is given under the informal, 


Training School candidates. 


non-competitive conditions of the first 
experimental session. 

Statistically significant differences in 
both productivity and memory for com- 
parable tasks performed under the two 
experimental conditions are taken as 
evidence for the fact that different ex- 
perimental conditions actually did per- 
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tain under the different experimental 
instructions. 
Group data in support of Hypothe- 


In contradistinction 


S1S | Are presented. 
studies of Zeigarnik (41) 


Rosenzweig (21), in 


basic 


to the 


and the present 
study no statistically significant differ- 
ences in selective recall are found under 
either experimental instruction. It is 
argued here, not that selective recall 
is unlawful, but rather that the direction 
related to the 


of recall is dynamically 


self-esteem needs of the individual, as 
stated in Hypotheses Il and Ill. 


dence based on the correlation between 


Evi- 


personality data and individual per- 
formance and memory scores supports 
these hypotheses. 


APPENDIX A 


SENTENCES UseEp IN SEssION I * 


1. Easy solvable: 
THI MEDIEVAL PHYSICIAN 
COULD SEE NO PROFIT IN SAV- 
ING THE BODY OF A MAN IF 


THEREBY HE LOST H/2S SOUL 


1 


Difficult solvable: 
GOD PRAYS THE TALMUD SAYS 
AND HIS PRAYER IS THIS BE IT 
MY WILL THAT MY MERCY 
OVERPOWER MY JUSTICE 

Easy solvable: 
THE FIRST OUTWARD PASSAGE 
OF DISCOVERY WAS FAR MORE 
DIFFICULT AND DANGEROUS 
THAN THE HOMEWARD PAS 
SAGE FROM AMERICA TO 
EUROPE 


4. Easy solvable: 


HE HAS GIVEN HER SOME EX 
QUISITE NOTEPAPER STAMPED 
WITH HIS REGIMENTAL ARMS 
ESPECIALLY FOR HER TO WRITE 
TO HIM ON 


* All sentences were presented with all words 
in capital letters, and with all punctuation omitted, 

shown above The italicized phrase in each 
sentence is the “name phrase” of the sentence 
The order in which the phrases within each sen 
tence were presented is explained in the text 
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s. Difficult unsolvable: 
IN WINTER WHEN THE WIND 
THAT GRAND OLD HARPER 
SMOTE H/IS THUNDERHARP OF 
PINES IN SLANTING LINES AND 
CAME DOWN 

6. Difficult unsolvable: 


2) 


10. 


INSTEAD OF TALKING ABOUT 4 
COOLING-OFF PERIOD IT MIGHT 
BE WORTH WHILE TO DROP 
THREE OR FOUR ICE HIS NECK 
Easy solvable: 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES THERE 
WAS A VERY WIDESPREAD BE- 
LIEF THAT A HOLY MAN HAD 
THE GIFT OF ROUTING DEMONS 


. Difficult solvable: 


NATURE THAT TRAGIC DRAMA- 
TIST UNITES US BY BONE AND 


MUSCLE AND DIVIDES US BY 
THE SUBT!LER’ WEB OF OUR 
BRAINS 

. Difficult unsolvable: 
REVENGE IS A KIND OF WILD 
JUSTICE WHICH THE MORE 
MAN’S NATURE RUNS TO THE 


MORE OUGHT LAW THE MORE 
Easy solvable: 

TO THE CIVILIZED MAN IT 

SEEMS THE MEREST TRUISM TO 

SAY THAT ONLY THE GOVERN- 

MENT SHOULD MAKE AND EXE- 

CUTE LAWS 


. Difficult unsolvable: 


MISSES THE TALE THAT I RE- 
LATE THIS LESSON CARRY 


CHOOSE NOT ALONE A PROPER 
MATE BUT PROPER TIME TO 
MARRY 


. Easy solvable: 


NEXT GREAT STEP FOR- 
WARD IN THE EXTENSION OF 
THE HUMAN MIND AWAITED 
THE FINAL REPUDIATION OF 
THE OLDER METAPHYSICS 


THE 


SENTENCES Usep IN Session II 


. Easy solvable (used as a “cooperatively” 


solved sentence): 
THE RELENTLESS PROCESSES OF 
NATURE RUN THEIR NORMAL 
COURSES AND PEOPLE CON- 


TINUE TO BE BORN TO WORRY 
AND TO DIE 


> 


1 


6. 


Difficult unsolvable: 
INCREASE IN THE PETROLEUy 
INDUSTRY OF THE SOVIET] 
UNION IS THE DEAD FACT | 
SOVIET CONSUMPTION FIR 
BURNS AND MELT 


. Difficult solvable: 


THE STUDENT OF NATUR 
WONDERS THE MORE AND Js 
ASTONISHED THE LESS TH 
MORE CONVERSANT HE _ BI 
COMES WITH HER OPERATION 


. Easy solvable: 


IF DOGS DELIGHT TO BARK AND 
BITE SO DO MEN _ PERFORM 
THEIR VARIOUS ACTIONS Bi 
CAUSE IT IS THEIR NATURE Ti 


. Easy solvable: 


BIRDS WERE NOT GIVEN WINGS 
IN ORDER THAT THEY MIGH1 


FLY BUT THEY FLEW BECAUS! 
THEY HAPPENED TO _ GROK 
WINGS 


Difficult unsolvable: 
FLIRTATION IS LIKE THE SLIMI 
ON SLIMY WATERS TO BE CHER 
ISHED IN WATERPLANTS MAK 
ING AND WHEN CAUGHT ONLY 
TO HANDLE 


. Difficult unsolvable: 


BOTH ARE TO EXAMINE THE 
REAL THE ILLUSIONS OF IGNO 
RANCE SEE THAT CONNECTION 
WITH A SYMBOL FUTURE NO 
THINGS WILL 

. Difficult solvable: 
THOSE WHO FORCE ON OUR 


TRUTHS WHICH WI 
SHOULD HAVE OVERLOOKED 
OVERLOOK SOME OF _ THOSE 
WHICH WE SEE 


NOTICE 


. Difficult unsolvable: 


THE WORLD WAS ALREADY 
INTELLECTUALLY BANKRUPT 
BEFORE THE ACCOMPANYING 
DISORDERS PLUNGED IT INTO 
STILL GREATER IGNORANCE 
AND THEIR THERE WAS 


. Easy solvable (used as a “cooperatively’ 


solved sentence): 
WHEN NEW P/JONEERING OR 
GANIZATIONS ARE STRIVING TO 
BECOME RESPECTABLE THEY 
ADOPT THE LOGICAL AND EX 
TREME DOGMATISM OF COM 
MUNISM AND FASCISM 
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BY MARY 


State Hospital No. 2, 


s a therapy, bilateral prefrontal 
lobotomy has had a rather dra- 
matic success. Deaths have been 

few, many patients have been relieved 
of psychotic symptoms, and nearly all 
tients have improved in their general 
havior. No wonder many psychia- 
are enthusiastic about “psycho- 


But has it another, less favor- 


sts 


surgery. 

ile aspect? In 1942, Carmichael and 

Carmichael (4) remarked of the opera- 
“It is a procedure that is not 
inspiring, brutal, or cosmetically 


pil 
ting. That it may be in some 


oret intellectually mutilating is a 
sumptive criticism the justification of 
} only the future can disclose.” In 
years 1942, many lobotomies 
ve been performed and many analyti- 


since 


cal studies of results have appeared. 
While psychiatrists have been interested 
inly in the amelioration of psychotic 


symptoms, psychologists have chiefly 
studied the intellectual changes ascrib- 
to the operation—with results pre- 
ponderantly negative. 
A former paper by P. J. Schrader and 
writer (28) dealt with the 


behav ioral improvement postoperatively 


the gross 
of a group of 16 schizophrenics; the 
present study, through the exploratory 
testing of ten of these patients, is con- 
cerned with the discovery of possible 
mutilation”’—both for its 
clinical significance and for the light it 
may throw upon the function of the 
prefrontal lobes. 


“intellectual 


*'T study owes much to Dr. P. J. Schrader, 
who made its inception possible, and to Dr. F. A. 
Carmichael, who made possible its completion. 


author is deeply grateful to them both. 
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seph, Missour: 


SoME REPRESENTATIVE STUDIES 


Through numerous experiments by 
many the effect the 
destruction of the frontal lobes in infra- 
human primates has been pretty well 
ascertained. Fulton (13) summarized 
his discussion of the early literature by 
saying, “Bilateral destruction (of the 
frontal lobes) leads to a conspicuous 


investigators of 


syndrome characterized by restlessness, 
distractibility, and failure of immediate 
memory.” Two later studies of imme- 
diate memory (delayed reaction) have 
special relevance here. Jacobsen (21), 
having trained monkeys so that they 
could select the correct cup of a pair 
after a delay of go seconds, found that 
destruction of the frontal area abolished 
the 


seconds. 


capacity for a delay of even 5 
Through further refining of 
the experimental procedure, Malmo (28) 
found that the operated animal usually 
succeeded if the interval were spent in 
darkness but failed if a bright light 
afforded distracting stimuli. These 
results led him to the hypothesis [fore- 
shadowed by Melton (29) in 1931] that 
the loss of the frontal areas renders the 
organism more susceptible to retroactive 
inhibition. 

One might expect human subjects to 
suffer a still greater disability, but avail- 
able studies do not show it. I. C. 
Nichols and J. McV. Hunt (20) intro- 
duced a delay in the Knox Cube Test 
with little effect. In her elaborate study 
of 50 of Freeman and Watts’ patients, 
Thelma Hunt (20), also, obtained only 
negative results with her delayed reac- 


tion test, a test requiring the patient to 
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lift the one cup of each of five pairs 
under which he had previously observed 
the placing of a coin. Following opera- 
tion her subjects actually showed a gain. 
After administering a battery of ten 
tests, both before and after operation, 
she says in regard to intellectual loss, 
“The answer to the question has been 
given us with almost quantitative exact- 
ness—there is no impairment of the 
intelligence following prefrontal lobot- 
omy.” Her study of Rorschach records 
shows constriction of personalities, but 
no single type peculiar to lobotomized 


individuals. 


Her conclusions have received con- 
firmation through the findings of 
others. Strecker (45) writes of his 


patients, “Psychological testing did not 
reveal measurable postoperative intel- 
lectual deficit.” Strom-Olsen, Lost, and 
Brody (46) administered a battery of 
eight tests on three occasions, one pre- 
operatively, the others postoperatively 
at six weeks and four months intervals. 
With one minor exception, the means in 
the last administration were highest. 
Fleming (10) likewise got favorable test 
results. He remarks, “Using the Ship- 
ley-Hartford Retreat Scale, we have 
found no evidence of intellectual dete- 
rioration after lobotomy.” 

Kisker (22). too, after detailed anal- 
yses of 20 cases, reports an absence of 
measurable postoperative intellectual 
changes. He feels that there may be 
some qualitative changes, but that im- 
pairment in immediate memory and in 
abstract behavior noted in some patients 
may be accounted for, at least in part, 
as a residual state. He, too, failed to 
find a characteristic Rorschach pattern. 

In contrast to most workers in the 
field, Goldstein (14) states emphatically 
that if the brain lesion is great enough, 
mental changes will occur. He describes 
the changes as “impairment of abstract 
attitude.” 
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Porteus and Kepner (33) definitel 
discovered postoperative deficits. Ad- 
ministering the Porteus Mazes both 
before and after operation, they found 
that their 17 patients showed an average 
loss in mental age of 1.97 years. They 
suggest that this loss is due to lack 
of initiative, to inferior planning 
ability, and to inability “to divide or 
alternate attenton between two 
ties.” With the same tests, however, 
Strom-Olsen et al.(46) found that 
their patients showed a slight mean gain 


activ}- 


postoperatively. 

Improvement in general 
after prefrontal lobotomy has been re- 
ported by many investigators: Cohen 
et al.(7), Dax and Smith (8), Flem- 
ing (10), Freeman and Watts (12), 
Peterson and Buckstein (31), Porteus 
and Kepner (33), Strecker et al. (45), 
Strom-Olsen et al. (46), and others. 
Schrader and Robinson (38) attempted 
to quantify this improvement through 
comparing postoperative with preop- 
erative ratings on the Gardner Behavior 
Chart (52). The critical ratio for the 
16 schizophrenics studied was 3.37. 

Thus prefrontal lobotomy appears 
rather paradoxically to produce marked 
intellectual deficits in monkeys but 
little, if any, ig human subjects; yet in 
the latter it brings about profound be- 
havior changes as well as relief of symp- 
toms. Are we to assume, then, because 
most standardized tests do not reveal 
“intellectual mutilation,” that 
mutilation not occur? Among 
investigators unwilling to make such 
assumption are the Carmichaels (4), 
Cobb (6), Schrader (37), Kisker (24), 
Goldstein (14), and Porteus and 
Kepner (23 


behavior 


such 


does 


Tue ProsLeM 


The writer began the present investi- 
gation with a period of groping and 
fumbling. Gradually through the fog 
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Wuat Price 
ree question marks stood out, each 
tilted to a somewhat skeptical angle. 
\ In view of what we know of cepha- 
tion, is it probable that destruction 


of a large cerebral area really discom- 
modes man less than monkey? (2) Is 
the human brain (or mind) so com- 
partmentalized that an operation, which 
involves areas formerly held to be “the 
seat of the intellect,” can change the 
personality profoundly and affect the 
ellect not at all? (2) Can injury to 
so large an area as the prefrontal lobes 
il to produce deficits demonstrable by 
per and pencil tests? 
Since the last question seemed most 
open to psychological investigation, the 
study resolved itself into a search for a 
; lobotomy that 
quantitative changes could be measured 
by tests. It appeared to the writer that 
clues as to the nature of the function 


function so altered 


might be discovered if the lobotomized 
individuals were studied 
people, studied patiently and intensively 
ind without presuppositions as to the 
nature of the changes that might 
taken place in them. 


simply as 
h ive 


Tue SusyEcts 


During the summer and fall of 1943, 
P. J. Schrader had performed prefrontal 
lobotomy on 16 schizophrenic patients 
with very poor prognoses. The opera- 
tion definitely alleviated symptoms and 
mproved ward behavior. As was re- 
ported in the earlier paper, this im- 
measured by means of the 
Chart (52), was 
great enough to be statistically reliable. 
Nine of the 16 were available for the 
more intensive study to be reported 
here. Case 


provement, 


Gardner Behavior 


17, operated on too late for 
the other study, is included in this one. 
Five of these ten people are apparently 
symptom-free and again have taken 
their places in community activities; the 


other five are still hospitalized. 
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The five patients still hospitalized, 
though observed at length, may be 
briefly described since their results, in 
the main, can have only confirmatory 
value. As a group, they have an aver- 

average 
The three 
13, 14, are catatonic or 


g 
age age of 38.6 years and 


hospitalization of 6.2 years. 
men, Cases 10, 
hebephrenic in type; the two women, 
Cases 9g and 17, paranoid. Case 9, re- 
operated with the 
posterior to the first, is classified in the 


former study as showing “fair” improve- 


second incision 


ment. Case 17 is considered “poor” 


clinically as are also the three men. 
14 is pronounced by the sur- 
geon (37) typical of incomplete section. 
All five are delusional still and occa- 
sionally rather erratic in speech and 
behavior, but all are considered 
patients on their wards. 

The five discharged patients, the main 
subjects of this study, must be discussed 
in greater detail. Prior to the opera- 
tion they constituted a rather homo- 
geneous group. All were unmarried 
men between the ages of 22 and 34 
(average 27.8) who had been diagnosed 


Case 


“good” 


as schizophrenic, catatonic or mixed in 
type, and who had been hospitalized an 

Three were com- 
the other two, tense 


average of 4.8 years. 
pletely inaccessible; 
and evasive. These two were observed 
and tested as thoroughly as possible but, 
of course, could not be given the critical 
tests since these were not yet conceived. 
all one men showed 

and then re- 
T hey were no 
suspicious or 
They no 
“tense hyperatten- 


Sheldon (29), 


throughout 


Postoper: tively, 
confusion for a few day 
markable improvement. 
longer withdrawn and 
delusional and combative. 
longer showed the 
tionality” described by 
which they may have had 
their adult lives. 

Eight months after operation, these 
men in many respects seemed quite 
unlike. Case 4 was working in a garage 
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where he had had two promotions. He 
reported that he was “going steady” and 
“might soon be married.” Case 6 was 
prevented from taking a job because of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. He looked and 
felt well, however, was extremely inter- 
ested in girls and in sex—and saw no 
reason why he should not discuss them. 
Case 7 was working on a farm. He had 
gained weight and seemed to enjoy life, 
especially every type of outdoor game. 
Case 12 had a responsible bookkeeping 
job in a neighboring city. He returned 
to the hospital for retesting on the pre- 
arranged day, even though he had to 
catch a bus at 2:30 aM and travel 80 
miles to keep his appointment. Case 16, 
before his illness, was a leader in college 
politics and active in student publica- 
tions. He was more retiring afterward 
and cared less than formerly for cre- 
remarking that he had 


ative writing, 


“nothing to say.” Since the testing 
period recorded here he has completed 
a semester in college with no grade 
lower than “B.” 

It is evident that these people have 
retained many of their prepsychotic 
tastes and some of their more important 
character traits—honesty and dependa- 
bility for example; but in some respects 
they have undeniably changed from 
their former selves, and, diverse as they 
are in abilities and interests, all show 
much the same type of change. In fact, 
they show the traits so often mentioned 
in the literature as typical of loboto- 
mized 
by Freeman and Watts as a shift from 
They ex- 
unconsidered 


individuals — and _ characterized 
introversion to extroversion. 
hibit 
speech, decreased self-consciousness, and 
lack of prudence. They are not exactly 
impetuous; indeed, they are usually 
slow rather than quick in their reac- 
tions, but they are easily distracted, and 
their conversation tends to slip readily 
from one subject to another. 


cheerfulness now, 
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Have they, then, really become extro- 
verted? When the emotional and social] 
factors of the variable are considered 
separately, as Allport (1) recommends, 
it is possible to see that the shift is com 
plete emotionally only; socially, these 
people definitely stop short of extro- 
version. They have become not s0 
much social as gregarious; not more 
interested in the thoughts and feelings 
of other people—merely less in their 
own. 

They are frank and cooperative and 
likable, but they seem baffling somehow. 
We know that we ourselves have re 
serves, hence we expect 
others; yet increased acquaintance with 
these people reveals no unplumbed 
depths, no interior fastnesses of person- 
ality, no hint of ulterior motives. The 
past and future seem telescoped for 


reserves in 


them into the present. They meet each 
situation as it as well as they 
and then they are ready for the 


Long continued observation 


comes 
can 
next one. 
suggests that it is the capacity for de 
liberativeness, for meditativeness that 
we miss. 

Thus the hypothesis to be stated ex 
plicitly later in this paper stemmed 
directly from study of personalities. If 
an actuality, lack of deliberativeness 
must appear in all phases of personality. 
Wechsler (50) points out that there are 
non-intellective factors in intelligence, 
and, from a slightly different point of 
view, Hartshorne, May, and Shuttle- 
worth (16) say, “Intelligence and chat 
acter are seen as different aspects of 
The tests to be de- 
somehow measure 


the same unity.” 
then, must 
deliberativeness. 
Obviously, for such tests, it was im- 
perative to have as a control a group of 
subjects who had not undergone lobot 
omy. The 


vised, 


criteria for choice were 


similarity in diagnosis and in Binet 
The employment of the 


vocabulary. 
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vocabulary score as an indicator of pre- 
psychotic ability follows current usage 
fostered by Harriet 
H. F. Hunt (19), and others. 
[he homogeneity of the group made 
plan for securing controls feasible; but 
carrying it out was a difficult matter 
since catatonic patients often either 
recover quickly and leave the hospital 
or, again quickly, become too inacces- 
Seven patients only 
Three of 
hem now have parole status, the other 


sible for testing. 


met the two simple criteria. 


ur are still in the hospital but are able 
to work in their wards. Their average 
age is 31.4 years; their average period of 
hospitalization, 2.9 years. 

Use of the control group, imperative 
in the main experiment with the critical 

sts, was helpful, too, in checking re- 
sults with the preliminary tests. 


Tue PRELIMINARY TESTS 


In order to determine whether the 
few lobotomized individuals available 
for this study were typical of lobotomy 
cases in general, they were given about 
seven months after operation a series of 

ndardized tests suggested through 
their use by other investigators. 

Rorschach 

The Rorschach profiles of these pa- 

nts vary considerably but they show 
n common limited and constricted per- 
onalities. They may display mainly 
prepsychotic tendencies and psychotic 
residue, as Kisker (22) suggests, O1 they 
may show in part a limiting effect of 
lobotomy. A composite profile is not 
sreatly different from that found by 
Thelma Hunt (20). The average num- 

r of responses is 12.2. The distribu- 

n in percentages is as follows: W 
47.5, D—47.5, d—1.6, S—3.3, M—8. 
FM—4.9, M—1.6, kF—11.5, F—6 
c—2.2, FC—4.9, and C—2.2. Of all the 
responses 16.4 per cent are “Popular”; 


i) 


Tw 
N 
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Babcock (2), 
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1.6 per cent “Original.” The apathy 
noticed by Hunt in her subjects’ attitudes 
was apparent here, too. These patients 
thus showed themselves on the Ror 
schach to be fairly representative of 
lobotomized individuals. 


Intelligence 


The Seguin-Goddard Form Board 
showed scores that averaged 15.2 sec- 
onds for the five discharged patients and 
16.6 for the five still hospitalized, as 
compared with 14.3 made by the con- 
trol group of schizophrenics. 

The Revised Stanford-Binet yielded a 
41.37 tor 
6 


the discharged group and 23.61.67 for 


] ] 
mean vocabulary level of 25 


the hospitalized. The mean IQ’s were 
104 and 93.6 respectively. Both groups 
are thus within average range. In 
one test only were scores conspicuously 
low—Reversed Digits showed the mean 
of 3.8 for both groups. Only one pa- 


, 
tient, Case 16, had had an intell 


eC1lgence 
] 
] 
i 


test score recorded before his illness. It 
was 125, as compared with 123 made 
now. Two other patients, Cases 4 and 
[2, who were tested before operation 
showed slight gains after recovery. 

It appears, thus, that with these pa 
tients, as well as with those studied by 
Thelma Hunt (20), Kisker (23), and 
others, there was no falling off in intelli- 


gence as measured by the Binet. 


Abstract Attitudes 


The hypothesis ol Goldstein (14, 15) 


that loss of cerebral tissue involves 
damage to abstract attitude was not con 
firmed by standardized test results. All 
ten patients were able to sort the 
Weigl (51) materials both as to shape 
and color within the space of a few 
seconds. The Shipley-Hartford Retreat 
Scale, which was devised explicitly to 
vairment of abstract atti- 


Conceptu 11 Quotient of 


measure im 


1 
| 
1 
tude, showed a 


80.4, as compared with 82 made by the 
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seven control patients and with 75.5 
found by Shipley and Burlingame (42) 
for 141 schizophrenics. That these 
lobotomy patients do not differ greatly 
from those described in other studies 
may be seen from the fact that the ten 
studied in England by Strom-Olsen et 
al. (46) had a mean CQ of 87.3. This 
score represents an average gain of 6.9 
points over their preoperative score. 
Apparently, then, prefrontal lobotomy 
does not produce a deficit in abstract 
thinking as measured by the Shipley- 
Hartford test—a deficit, that is, in excess 
of the one resulting from schizophrenia 
itself. Yet over against this negative 
evidence may be cited the conversations 
of some of the patients; for example, 
Case 6, when asked at the close of the 
Rorschach examination which card he 
liked best, selected Cards IV and IX, 
which he had previously interpreted re- 
spectively as a bearskin rug and a guitar. 
Upon being questioned as to why he 
liked them best, he said, “I hardly 
know-—the money value probably.” 


Learning and Retroactive Inhibition 


The Hunt-Minnesota Test for Or- 
ganic Brain Damage (19) gave rather 
inconclusive evidence regarding the 
effect of lobotomy upon learning and 
retroactive inhibition. The discharged 
lobotomy patients did relatively well on 
both learning and alertness tests, actu- 
ally showing higher means than their 
controls on the former, though not up 
to the level of Hunt’s control group. 
Three of them had normal T scores. 
All of the lobotomy patients still hos- 
pitalized had unfavorable T scores as 
did four of the schizophrenics. There 


was little difference between the T 


scores for the long and short forms, the 
means for the ten lobotomy cases being 
70.8 and 70.5 respectively; hence retro- 
active inhibition, thus shown, appears 
not to be increased by lobotomy. Yet 


the suggestion made by Malmo (28) 
cannot be dismissed surely, for the 
whole test is full of associative inter- 
ference. 


Planning Ability and Alternation 
of Attention 


Unfortunately the monograph of 
Porteus and Kepner (33) was received 
after the three ablest of the dis. 
charged patients were unavailable for 
testing, so the Porteus Mazes were given 
to only two of the group—the very two 
who had the unfavorable T scores on 
the Hunt-Minnesota. Their perform- 
ances on the mazes give them mental 
age scores of 13.5 and g years respec- 
tively. The group of patients still hos- 
pitalized has the mean of 9.8 years; the 
control group of schizophrenics, 12.3 
years. 

These results are too fragmentary to 
be taken as very important, but they 
seem more in keeping with the findings 
of Porteus and Kepner (33) than with 
those of Strom-Olsen et al. (46), who 
found a slight improvement postopera- 
tively. Moreover, these patients show 
a tendency to repeat mistakes, a charac 
teristic noted by the former writers. 
This test really appears to demand 
deliberativeness of the subject, though 
perhaps to a less degree than do the two 
tests to be described later under that 
name. 

As far as could be ascertained, then, 
from the results of these five types of 
standardized tests, the subjects of this 
study are fairly representative of indi- 
viduals who have undergone prefrontal 
lobotomy. 

They are able to make average or 
above average scores on_ intelligence 
tests and are restored to some degree of 
usefulness in their communities. Yet 
they do suffer certain disadvantages 
when compared with normal people; as, 
for example, in the constriction of their 
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personalities and in their lessened ability 
to think abstractly. In these respects 
they are about on a par with schizo- 
phrenics, though the nature of their 
handicap may be quite different. They 
learn more easily than the latter do but 
are less able than they to plan behavior 
and to alternate attention. They seem 
definitely lacking in the personality 
trait of deliberativeness. 


Tue Hyporuesis 


As observation of these patients’ per- 
sonalities pointed more and more to 
lack of deliberativeness, it became 
increasingly evident to the investigator 
that a priori reasoning must lead to 
the same conclusion. Underlying all 
the disabilities noted, there must be one 
fundamental loss, a loss directly attribu- 
table to the fact that the operation inter- 
rupts the fiber tracts running to and 
from the prefrontal lobes. Herrick (17) 
says: 

The higher mental processes undoubtedly 
require the activity of the association centers 

the cerebral cortex, and the integrity of 

associational mechanism as a whole is 
ntial for their full efficiency. 


What, then, are the “higher mental 
processes”? According to Sherring- 


ton (40), 


The climax of mental integration would 
em to be “attention.’ The “willed” 
t is but the culmination of attention. 
In man it presents itself notably in two forms. 
It may lay under contribution the whole mus 
lar system of the body and every channel 
ense. Or it may well-nigh forego muscu 
lar action and well-nigh exclude every channel 
sense. This latter kind of act is man’s 
ilone, as in pondering a problem. 


It seemed to the writer that prefrontal 
lobotomy must inevitably lessen this 
capacity for attention, this capacity (at 
once facilitative and inhibitive) for 
maintaining and prolonging an_ idea- 
tional pattern against distraction. Such 
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a definite hypothesis should be suscep- 
tible of ready proof or disproof. 

There is a difficulty of terminology 
here. “Attention” is too valuable a term 
to discard, even though, as Spearman 
(43) and Woodworth (53) say, it has 
fallen into psychological disrepute; but 
it certainly needs a modifying adjective. 
To use “voluntary attention” is to com- 
pound theoretical difficulties. “Sustained 
attention,” implying temporary resist- 
ance to fluctuations, to the universal 
mental “blocks” investigated by Bills 
(3), is too hair trigger an affair. What 
is intended here involves some duration 
and some of the flexibility that Carr (5) 
attributes to the “adaptive act.” 

Much can be said in favor of the use 
of a noncommittal letter as standing for 
a factor; but the alphabet has been both 
hard pressed and exalted of late years, 
and so possibly a descriptive phrase 
is less likely to seem sacrosanct than 
a letter and hence lends itself more 
easily to familiar discussion. “Prolonged 
attention” is colorless but perhaps 
serviceable. 

If prolonged attention is an opera- 
tional reality, it should appear in both 
cognitive and motor activity and should 
be measurable in each. In activity 
mainly cognitive, it would appear as 
the capacity for deliberation, for shift- 
ing and comparing lines of thought 
while at the same time holding fast to 
a guiding principle and resisting dis- 
tracting ideas; in activity mainly motor 
it would appear as the capacity for 
behaving deliberately, for achieving pur- 
poses slowly —while at the same time 
resisting distracting impulses. 

In order to test this hypothesis, the 
divergent aspects of prolonged attention 
were investigated separately; the cog- 
nitive by means of deliberation tests 
devised for the purpose; the motor by 
means of three of the Downey Will- 
Temperament tests. 
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DELIBERATION TESTS 


In order to test deliberation, materials 
must demand some degree of prolonged 
attention for successful performance, yet 
must not demand reasoning—lest inter- 
pretation of results be made too compli- 
cated. Two sets of such materials were 
prepared, one verbal and one numerical, 
with ten items in each set.’ The verbal 
materials consist of directions for mak- 
ing rhymes. This type of material has 
been utilized before, of course, both in 
controlled association tests and by Ter- 
man and Merrill (47) in Test 4, Year 
IX, Form L, of the Revised Stanford- 
Here neither rhyming word is 
given so that each 
thought must be controlled yet shifted 
until the resulting terms match. 


Binet.* 


of two lines of 


Directions: Each statement in this test is 
a direction for making a special rhyme. After 
each direction there are two blanks. On the 


blanks you are to put the words that you are 
directed to write. 

Write the name of a color that rhymes 
meaning a small city. 


with a word 


The numerical materials call for sim- 
ple mental arithmetic. 


to fill in the blank 


Directions: You are 
lem with a number. 


at the end of each probl 
No number is greater than 10 
Write a number which, 
divided by 3 and the quotient is subtracted 


when it is 
from 4, will give 2. 


These tests were administered to 105 
junior college students whose mean 
number of words on the Binet Vocabu- 
lary was 25.35 + .14, a close approxima- 
tion to the score of the discharged 
lobotomy patients. Many students had 
perfect scores in the deliberation tests, 
a few did rather poorly in one or both. 


1 Copies of the tests will be supplicd by the 
author upon request 

The use of rhymes as a test of intelligence 

has received a good deal of criticism, notably by 


Wechsler (49). 


The means were found to be 8.93 + 13 
for Rhymes and 8.66 + 18 for Numbers, 
The validity of the tests as measures 
of deliberation arrived at 
directly since no independent measure 
of validity is available. That they do 
measure a common factor, however, is 
evident from the closeness of their cor- 
relation found by the Pearson product- 
moment method. The coefficient is .72, 
a high figure in view of the fact that 
making rhymes almost certainly in- 
volves some verbal fluency, and mental 
arithmetic, some number facility—fac- 
tors which Thurstone (48) found to be 
independent primary abilities. |The 
Binet Vocabulary has a correlation of 
65 with Rhymes, of .42 with Numbers, 
and of .67 with the combined tests. 
Reliability was computed by means 
of the correlations between odd and 
even items, though obviously any cor- 
relation is likely to be low between lists 
Vith 


cannot be 


that contain only five items each. 
Rhymes, the mean of the odd items is 
4.50; of the even items, 4.45. The corre- 
lation between them is .50. The cor 
responding figures for the Numbers 
test are 4.33, 4.34, and .69 respectively. 

The tests were given to the college 
students in groups of 15 or 20 but were 
administered individually to the schizo 
phrenic and lobotomy patients—to the 
latter about eight months after operation. 

Motivation was a bit of a problem 
with both tests for many subjects *—in 
college and hospital alike, but it was 
handled differently in the two situations. 
The sight of others working probably 
furnished some social facilitation to the 
students, as did certainly the admoni- 
tion that they were serving as a control 
group for state hospital patients. The 
patients, lacking these incentives, were 
appealed to individually. Beside being 

8 Higginson (18) has remarked, “Most people 


are averse to prolonged uses of the head for th 
purposes of thinking.” 
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given general encouragement, each one, 
<hizophrenic and lomotomized, was 
twice urged to try omitted items. The 


formulas were: “Try this one. It isn’t 
very hard,” and “I think you can get 
this. Let me read it to you.” They 


were all directed to keep trying until 


tney achieved 
time for each test by all subjects was 


success. The average 


about 18 minutes. 
Individual scores of discharged lobo- 
tomy patients ranged from 1 to 6 for 
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haps because some of the control cases 
“number 
It seems probable that the 


are quite lacking in the 
factor.” 
combined test is superior to either part 
taken separately. 

2. As compared with normal people 
represented by the junior college stu- 
dents, schizophrenic show 
lowered efficiency (CR 2.90) just as 
they did with the Shipley-Hartford, 
Hunt-Minnesota and _  Porteus 


Schizophrenia may not be the only 


patients 


tests. 


TABLE 1 


CriTIcAL RATIOS FOR 


Groups oF Cases COMPARED 


S und schizophrenics 

Students and discharged lobotomy cases 

ot nts and all »botomy <« 

S n nd discharged lobotomy cases 
S yhrenics and all lobotomy cases 


Rhymes with the mean of 3 + .85, and 
from 2 to 7 for Numbers with the mean 


of 5 + 80. The means for all ten cases 


were 2.7+ 81 and 3.8 + .67 respec- 
tively, as compared with 8.14 + .32 and 
7.29 + .70 for the schizophrenics and 


with 8.92 + .12 and 8.66 + .18 for the 
college students. 

Always cooperative, the lobotomized 
individuals seemed to work hard on 
each test but to find the job uphill 
going. Several of them filled in blanks 
with irrelevant words and hurried on 
to the next items, while most of them 
looked discouraged early and wanted to 
stop trying. One boy, Case 6, explained, 
“My mind quits in the middle.” 

Table 1 gives the critical ratios be- 
tween the groups of subjects. Inspec- 
tion of it reveals several points of 
interest. 

1. Rhyme-making seems more differ- 
entiating than mental arithmetic, per- 








DELIBERATION TESTS 


NuMBERS Tests CoMBINED 


6.90 { ( = 28 
7.52 7 9.29 
5.05 2.14 5.12 
6.23 3.59 6.57 





factor here. These patients are some 
ten years older on the average than are 
the college students and for some time 
have had little mental stimulation. The 
lobotomy patients, of course, suffer these 
same handicaps. 

3. In contrast with the results on the 
other tests, however, there is a great 
difference with this test between the 
means made by the schizophrenic group 
and those made by the groups that have 
undergone prefrontal lobotomy. The 
critical ratios for Rhymes, Numbers, 
and the combined tests are respectively, 
5-65, 2.14, and 5.12 for the discharged 
group, and the corresponding figures 
for all ten cases are 6.23, 3.59, and 6.57, 
respectively. 

Certainly a critical ratio of 5.12 be- 
tween the scores of seven individuals 
with schizophrenia and those of five 
individuals who have recovered from it 
through prefrontal lobotomy is highly 
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significant: It shows that the latter have 
suffered a very definite intellectual defi- 
cit—a deficit in a function here called 
prolonged attention or deliberation. 


Witt-TEMPERAMENT TEsTs 

As was suggested above, “delibera- 
tion” may be thought of as the more 
cognitive aspect of “prolonged atten- 
tion.” Its less cognitive aspect may well 
lie in the field that June Downey (9) 
called “will-temperament.” Three of 
her tests seemed well adapted to investi- 


TABLE 


since no one may legitimately question 
the correctness of his performance. The 
score (though he does not know it) is 
the number of seconds he spends at the 
task. It is interesting to note that the 
scores of the schizophrenics and lobo- 
tomy patients represent extremes (573.6 
and 176.6, respectively) with the scores 
of the normal subjects (221.1) falling 
between them. The critical ratio be- 
tween the means of the schizophrenic 
patients and of the discharged lobotomy 
patients is 5.50. 


N 


CriticaAL Ratios FoR THE Downey TEsTs 


Groups or Casts COMPARED 








Normal and schizophrenic 

Normal and discharged lobotomy cases 
Normal and all lobotomy cases 

Schizophrenic and discharged lobotomy cases 
Schizophrenic and all lobotomy cases 


gate it: Speed of Decision, Volitional 
Perseveration, and Motor Inhibition. 
Means estimated from her norms (ex- 
pressed in percentiles) served as norms 
here. The critical ratios for all three 
tests are presented in Table 2 for con- 
venience of comparison, but the tests 
are so different that each is discussed 
separately. 


Speed of Decision 


The Speed of Decision test would 
seem to be a measure of “deliberative- 
ness” par excellence. It consists of 22 
pairs of words describing character 
traits, such as “Careful—Careless.” The 
subject is required to check the term 
in each pair which he believes more 
nearly descriptive of him. The task, 
thus, is one to which he may give as 
much or as little reflection as he desires, 


SPEED Of VOLITIONAL Moror 

DEcISION PERSEVERATION | INHIBITION 
| 

5.78 4.66 2.13 

I.1f 4-94 11.80 

2.14 ofa 10.90 

5.50 } 6.20 | 4-97 

6.24 4-15 4-93 


The test has definite limixations from 
the point of view of this study, for, 
while the purpose of the examiner is 
cleverly masked from the subject, the 
subject’s covert behavior is almost 
equally well masked from the exam- 
iner. The score shows merely the time 
he consumes from beginning the task 
to finishing it. If he takes a long time, 
he may be giving a prayerful considera- 
tion to each decision—or he may be 
daydreaming; if he takes a short time, 
he may “make up his mind” quickly— 
or he may not bother even to read the 
items as he makes his check marks. 
Hence results must be viewed with 
caution. One may say, at least, that 


patients who were once schizophrenic 
are much quicker in their decisions after 
lobotomy than are other patients who 
are still schizophrenic. 
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Volitional Perseveration 
lo measure Volitional Perseveration, 
subject is required to write the 
phrase “United States of America” in a 
lisouised hand. He is told to practice 

; long as he pleases in order to alter 

s writing completely. Success is meas- 
ured solely by the length of time he will 
stick at his task. Downey (9) com- 

nts, “The object of the Volitional 
rseveration test is to determine the 

unt of time the examinee will spend 
) trying to reach a subjectively deter- 
mined end; how long he will continue 
to drive himself on toward the reaching 
of a standard he has set for himself.” 
But how can one make sure that such 
patients have subjectively determined 
any standard to which they are driving 
themselves? The written products give 
little evidence of any real effort toward 
disguise. The estimated mean of the 
normal subjects (198.9) again falls 
between the means for the schizo- 
phrenic (495.0) and for the discharged 
lobotomy patients (101.8)—this time 
with the statistically reliable differences 
of 4.66 and 4.94 respectively. On the 
other hand, when the scores of all ten 
of the lobotomy patients are considered, 
the mean of 160.2 approaches the nor- 
mal mean because of the long time 
taken by Case 14, who is still typically 
schizophrenic in his clinical symptoms 
and here shows the typical schizo- 
phrenic “stickiness” of which Stod- 
dard (44) speaks. None of this iner- 
tia manifests itself in the discharged 
five who are free of symptoms. 

The test of Volitional Perseveration 
has its usefulness, then, even though 
one suspects parsimoniously that it dif- 
ferentiates here on a level below the one 
intended by Downey. 


Motor Inhibition 


The two tests just described appear 
to give evidence that the lobotomized 





individual s not deliberative; they afford 
no proof that he cannot be so. In the 
Rhymes and Numbers tests capacity 
appeared to be tested—but in the cog- 
nitive field only. If the hypothesis of 
this study is to hold, capacity for pro- 
longed attention in the motor field, also, 
must be shown to be limited. In order 
to demonstrate such a limitation, it is 
obvious that the Aufgabe must some 
how make deliberativeness the subject’s 
conscious goal. Downey’s test of Motor 
Inhibition performs this feat adroitly. 

The directions for this test say, “Now 
write ‘United States of America’ just as 
slowly as you possibly can and still keep 
the pen moving. Some people can take 
fully thirty minutes to write this 
phrase.” 

Again the mean for the normal sub- 
jects (265.4) lies between the means for 
the schizophrenic and lobotomy groups 
(452.1 and 26.0, respectively), but this 
time all the lobotomy patients have low 
scores. The critical ratio between the 
means for the schizophrenics and the 
discharged cases is 4.97. 

This test has a peculiar, almost a 
unique, advantage for the examiner in 
that a relatively large part of the activ- 
ity involved is overt. It was interesting 
to watch the lobotomy patients at work 
at this task. They seemed, as always, to 
be making an effort to do as they were 
asked, but their hands would move 
slowly for a few seconds only and then 
would resume normal speed. Appar- 
ently they could not slow themselves 
down. That this inability is an atten- 
tion phenomenon seems to be borne out 
by Kisker’s (22) negative findings in 
regard to motor changes. 

The object of the test, according to 
Downey (9), “is to determine the exam- 
inee’s power to hold back the motor 
impulse; for example, to refrain from 
speaking when irritated. It tests capac- 
ity to work steadily at a task—patience 
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in the face of a disagreeable piece of 
These remarks take on special 
significance when one considers the 


work.” 


character traits usually found in loboto- 
mized individuals. 


CoMPARISON OF RESULTs 


In order to make easy comparisons 
among the quantitative tests tried out 
in this study, a summary is presented in 
Table 2. The scores of all ten of the 
lobotomy patients have been included 


question, but that they are, in some way, 
related may. be seen from their rank- 
order correlations, even though with so 
limited a range of scores similarity jn 
ranking might seem to be almost a 
chance affair. The coefficients for the 
ten lobotomy patients are .34 between 
Speed of Decision and Volitional Per- 
severation, .32 between Speed of De- 
cision and Motor Inhibition, and 64 
between Volitional Perseveration and 
Motor Inhibition. 


TABLE 3 


SUMMARY, COMPARING SCHIZOPHRENIC AND Lospotomy CasEs THROUGH MEANS AND CRITICAI 
Ratios FOR THE Various QUANTITATIVE TESTS 


TESsTs 


Shipley-Hartford Conceptual Quotient 

Hunt-Minnesota Brain Damage — T 
form (lower score better) 

Porteus Mazes (figures 


Deliberation tests combined 


Downey's three tests of deliberativeness combined 


in it, partly in order to follow current 
practice, partly in orde: to include all 
available from the Porteus 
Mazes, in as much as the test could not 
be given to the three ablest of the 


results 


discharged patients. 

The most casual glance at the critical 
ratios reveals that the tests fall into two 
groups. The Shipley-Hartford and the 
Hunt-Minnesota give results that are 
quite similar for the two groups of sub- 
jects, the latter test actually favoring 
those who have undergone lobotomy. 
The Porteus Maze appears to belong in 
the second group of tests even though 
the number of cases is too small for 
positive statement. The results of the 
Deliberation tests and of the three 


Downey tests seem unequivocal. 
Combining the latter tests to form 
one score may be a procedure open to 


score, long 


based on 7 lobotomy cases 








~ ScHIzo- 10 LopoTromy CRITICAL 
PHRENICS | Cases Ratios 
| 
82 | — | m 
og «+5 
| 
75.4 70.8 | 70 
12.41 10.25 2.42 
15.43 6.5 6.57 
1520.7 350.15 8.1 





When the scores for the three Dow- 
ney tests are combined into one score 
for each individual and the series is 
compared with the combined scores of 
the Deliberation tests, the rank correla- 
tion between the two types of scores is 
.43 for the ten lobotomized individuals. 
When the seven control patients are 
included with them in the ranking, the 
coefhcient of correlation becomes .%6. 
The common factor, here called delib- 
erativeness or capacity for prolonged 
attention, is hypothesized as a form of 
control made possible by the prefrontal 
lobes and their connections with the rest 
of the cerebrum: certainly it is dimin- 
ished by prefrontal lobotomy. 

Its reduction must have widespread 
intellectual effects. As has been pointed 
out, prolonged attention is at once 
facilitative as regards the dominant 
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vity and inhibitive as regards dis- 

tions. It must be basic for success 

b tests as “Reversed Digits,” in the 

more complex items of the Shipley- 

Hartford, and in the Porteus Mazes. It 

be basic, also, for “the assumption 

f the abstract attitude”: indeed, for any 

real foresight or creative thinking. Its 

function in learning needs clarification 
hrough further research. 


CoNCLUSIONS AND REMARKS 


If the findings of this study are borne 
out by those of other, more extensive 
vestigations, they may have some im- 
nt implications, both clinical and 
the retical. 

From a clinical point of view these 
findings seem to indicate that prefrontal 
botomy should be performed only as 
Some benefit 
obable, but some loss is certain, 


meusure of last resort. 
he stakes are high. To be sure, 
in two or three years may 


te that some part of the loss is 
ped [Freeman and Watts (11) 

reported continued improvement 
in their patients]; but the extent makes 


ny considerable restitution seem un- 

ly. Psychiatrists have not made any 
final pronouncement on the _ proper 
choice of Shrader (327), 
Porteus and Kepner (33), and Freeman 
ind Watts(11) have 
patients with obsessive tension 
h This study 


would seem to confirm such an opinion 


subjects, but 


indicated that 
states 


ve favorable prognoses. 


to suggest a reason why lobotomy 
lieves these symptoms. 
From a theoretical point of view these 
results seem even more significant. In 
writer’s opinion, they indicate clearly 
one function of the prefrontal lobes 
the uniquely human function of pro- 
longed apart from sensory 
stimulation. To be sure, this may not 
be the only function of the lobes, nor 
may it be their possession exclusively; 


attention 
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on the contrary, its operation certainly 
depends upon intact connections with 
It may be that 


areas 


the rest of the cerebrum. 
other 
would produce similar effects, and that 


section of “association 
the advantage of the prefrontal lobes 
may lie in their sheer bulk, affording, 
as they must, enormous reinforcements 
through potentialities of neural connec- 
tions that dwarf astronomical figures. 
In such cases, these results must consti- 
tute a direct confirmation of the hy- 
Lashley (26) that there is 
cerebral equipotentiality, and that the 


pothese s of 


possible complexity of functional or- 
ganization is limited by the total quan- 
tity of nervous tissue. 

In the writer’s opinion, these results 
not only throw light upon the functions 
of the prefrontal lobes; they also present 
real evidence to confirm hints from 
mental work studies (25, 26) that mind 
is organization; they even suggest some 
enticing avenues of speculation. It 
must be an organization of incredible 
complexity, of course, capable at any 
moment of being altered by the count 
less stimuli that beat upon the sen 
sorium, but capable, too, of selecting 
from among them and from among the 


countless trains of excitation laid down 


in the past, and capable, even, through 
all its shifts and changes, of maintaining 
some integration, individuality. 
Through 


while inhibiting others, i 


some 


facilitating some _ responses 


t must have 
the power of establishing dominance of 
pattern, which can act (perhaps through 
the agency of the cortico-thalamic tract) 
as a stabilizing force against sudden 
emotional onslaughts, but which can 
become, once the motivation is under 
way, an intensifying factor, and through 
maintaining for a time the status quo, 
make effective 


haps in some kinds of mental illness 


iction possible. Per- 


where the motivation is strong, repeti- 


tive, and conflicting, and unable to find 
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relief in action, a sort of vicious circle is 
set up that disturbs the total integration. 
Prefrontal lobotomy, let us say, breaks 
through that circle, but it also damages 
the upper levels of the hierarchy of con- 
trols. Thus upon the tremendously 
complex organization that is the nor- 
mal human mind it imposes its peculiar 
simplification. 

The fact that prefrontal lobotomy 
reduces the capacity for prolonged 
attention does not in any way indicate 
that it may not produce other, inde- 
pendent effects. Kisker (25) feels that 
there may be deficits resulting from 
areas of degeneration, perhaps remote 
from the operative site. Research, of 
course, is just beginning; as it develops, 
it should be most fruitful for the 
“coalescence of neurology and psychol- 
ogy,” of which Lashley (27) speaks. 
Interesting parallels appear probable 
with much of his own work in the fields 
of emotions and learning—fields almost 
untouched in lobotomy studies. 

In one respect, at least, the parallel 
between human and infrahuman seems 
very close. If prolonged attention may 
be considered the human counterpart of 
delayed reaction, thé findings of Jacob- 
sen (21) and Malmo (28) are almost 
exactly echoed here—except that human 
subjects suffer the greater handicap. 

Beyond question, prefrontal lobotomy 
offers extraordinary opportunities for 
research; yet surely it must be recom- 
mended with caution. Nearly all pa- 
tients suffering from schizophrenia may 
be improved by it from a clinical point 
of view, and a fair number may be 
restored to society—but at a price. Some 
“intellectual mutilation” (4) definitely 
does occur. 


SUMMARY 


1. The subjects of this study are ten 
schizophrenic patients who have under- 
gone bilateral prefrontal lobotomy. Five 


of them are discharged, and five stil] 
hospitalized. They are compared with 
a group of seven patients of similar 
diagnosis and vocabulary abilitv who 
have not suffered the operation. 

2. The lobotomized individuals main- 
tain many of their prepsychotic charac. 
ter traits, but they are lacking in a nor. 
mal degree of deliberativeness. 

3. They show no unique chai cteris- 
tics in the projective (Rorschach) and 
intelligence (Binet) tests, do about as 
well as the control group of schizo. 
phrenics in abstract thinking (Shipley- 
Hartford), better in learning (Hunt. 
Minnesota), but less well in alternating 
attention and making a plan (Porteus 
Mazes). 

4. They do significantly less well than 
the controls on two tests demanding de- 
liberation (Rhymes and Numbers), 
standardized on a group of 105 junior 
college students. 

5. They do significantly less well than 
the controls on tests demanding delib- 
erative behavior (Downey’s Speed of 
Decision, Volitional Perseveration, and 
Motor Inhibition). 

6. It is concluded that bilateral pre 
frontal lobotomy, though of proved 
therapeutic value (and affording re- 
markable opportunities for research), is 
productive of a definite mental deficit: 
it reduces the capacity for prolonged 
attention. 
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THE MIRROR-TRACING TEST AS A MEASURE OF SOCIAL 
MALADAPTATION 


BY HENRY N. PETERS 
The Psychological Clinic, University of Hawan 
HE investigation to be described in least within the range above feeble- 


this paper was an attempt to verify 
previously reported findings on 
relationship between mirror-tracing 
1 social maladaptation, and 
the of 
is relatively brief, not closely 


ant 


ty 


idy clinical usefulness a 


which 
related with intelligence, easily com- 
hended, and likely to bring out the 


fe of a subject in the form 
f his | 


hee 
d on laboratory observa- 


onal st 


responses. st expecta- 
“ti 

lege students solving the 
and the 


l on 
r’s conception of the unique ele- 


problem 


n any emotional situation: being 


which one 


In 
course of the study an hypothesis 

tl] of the vari- 
lity in performance on mirror tracing 


to m: ke 


responses 


not consciously controlled. 


1e cause extreme 


s formulated and at least partially 
ified. 
Th 


en done 


history of the work which has 
on mirror tracing in relation 
to emotionality has been adequately 
treated by Whipple (6) and by Louttit 
(2). This work seems to warrant the 
fol about 
mirror drawing. 

1. I 
a process of trial and error. 

2. There is extreme variability, from 
subject to subject, in time and efficiency 


lowing tentative conclusions 


t 


\ 


1s especially adapted to solution 
by 


of the first few trials. 

3. There is a large practice, or trans- 
fer, effect from the first to later trials. 
a cor- 


at 


4. There is little evidence of 


relation with general intelligence, 





mindedness. 

5. [here is a small sex difference in 
favor of the female. 

6. There is a fairly close correlation 
with age up to 17; beyond maturity 
there is little variation in averages for 
different age groups. 

7. Lhere is a negative correlation be- 
tween mirror-tracing ability and inade- 
quacy of social adjustment as indicated 
by delinquency and maladjustment to 


army life. 


Pro EDURE 


The test was given in a private room, 
with experimenter and subject sitting 
The sub- 
The first was 


on opposite sides of a table. 


ject was five tric 


d 


given is. 
one with direct vision, the remaining 
four trials with mirror vision. There 
was no rest pe riod between trials. 

The apparatus consisted of a soft lead 
pencil, a { 


writing surface, the mirror, 


vasteboard filing folder for 
screen and 
wooden stand, and mimeographed star 
patterns. The folder was placed before 
the subject at 
angle. The star pattern was the con- 
ventional six-pointed pathway formed 


a convenient writing 


by two sets of parallel lines separated 
by a distance of one-fourth inch. The 
straight segments of the star measured 
one and one-half inches on the inside 
line; the radius of the circle which cir- 
cumscribes the star formed by the outer 
lines is three and one-eighth inches. 
The pattern was placed before the sub- 
ject so that one of the three long axes 
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of the figure was parallel to the plane 
of his body; in this position the figure 
is hard to see as two entwined triangles. 
At the starting point, the concave cor- 
ner of the figure nearest the subject, 
was an arrow, just outside of the path- 
way, pointing in the counterclockwise 
The mirror was of good 
plate glass, 9x12 inches. It was held 
perpendicular to the table by a wooden 
rack. The mirror and screen were 
adjusted immediately after the first trial. 

The instructions, which preceded the 
first trial, were as follows: 


direction. 


1. Make a line in this pathway which goes 
in the direction of the arrow. (The experi 
menter illustrated by drawing a line one 
fourth inch long.) 

2. Try to stay in the pathway. Try not to 
cross the lines which form the sides of the 
path. 

See how quickly you can go all the way 
around and back to the start. 


The experimenter manipulated a stop- 
watch conspicuously and gave the start 
signal in an urgent tone of voice. 
The exact wording of these instruc- 
tions was appropriately modified accord- 
ing to the subject’s educational and lan- 
guage background. Exact wording was 
sacrificed to the purpose of getting the 
above three ideas across to the subject. 
For the second trial the experimenter 
said only, “Now you do the same thing, 
but this time you look in the mirror.” 
Without any other preliminary explana- 
tion, the experimenter placed the sub- 
ject’s pencil on the starting point. With 
the exception of a brief signal, such as 
“Again,” before each subsequent trial, 
urging when the subject tried to stop, 
and a warning when the subject started 
by drawing in the wrong direction, the 
experimenter maintained a_ studied 
silence, busying himself with copying 
down the subject’s verbal statements 
and a description of his actions. The 
subject was not restricted in his freedom 


of attack on the problem. He was 
allowed to lift his pencil and to practice 
in the air above the paper; he could 
retrace or use any other device he might 
hit upon as aid to solution. 

The subjects were classified accord- 
ing to origin into five groups. The first 
two were noninstitutional, control sub. 
jects, with no apparent maladaptation 
to social authorities. Group I (N= 0) 
consisted of associates and colleagues of 
the writer; they included psychologists, 
doctors, nurses, social workers, hospital 
attendants, office workers, and friends, 
Group II (N=51) was a class of pri- 
mary- and secondary-school teachers, for 
the most part graduate students. The 
third group, III, consisted of 54 pris- 
oners in the Territorial Prison, who 
were given a_ routine psychological 
examination three to six weeks after 
incarceration and before their minimum 
sentence had been set. Group IV 
(N==58) was made up of adolescents 
who were referred to the Clinic after 
difficulty with some social authority. 
With few exceptions they were either 
delinquents or school problem cases 
Twenty-nine inmates of the Territorial 
Hospital for the Insane made up Group 
V. This group included only subjects 
who had shown a clear attitude of co- 
operation in the preceding period of 
psychological testing. The subjects of 
Groups III, IV, and V were all char- 
acterized by maladaptation to society or 
to some representative of social author 
ity, and were at the time of examination 
restricted in freedom by an instrument 
of social authority. 

In all groups but IV the subjects’ ages 
ranged from 19 to 49. The distribution 
of subjects over this range is very nearly 
uniform in all groups. With the excep- 
tion of one subject, who was discarded 
in the final critical comparisons because 
of feeblemindedness, the subjects of 


Group IV ranged in age from 13 to 20. 
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The male female ratio in Groups E. 
IV, and V 22-18, 
27-24, 30-20, 15-14. 
up Il] were men. 
lhe total situation of which the mir- 


are, respectively, 
All subjects in 


cing problem was a part neces- 
y varied group. 
Subjects of Group I served voluntarily 


from group to 
id were given only the mirror-draw- 
problem. Although a proportion 
the subjects of Group II were moti- 
vated 


VALCUG 


by curiosity and interest, they 
were not given the choice of serving 
not serving, but were made by their 
teacher-experimenter to appear on ap- 
intment. They given the 
Porteus Mazes before the mirror draw- 
Most of the subjects of the other 

three groups were aware that the whole 


were 


ymination, of which the mirror draw- 
was the last part, had a vital con- 
nection with their most pressing life 
problems, such as probation, parole, and 
institutional adjustment. It is clear that 
important attitudes and motives tended 
to vary from group to group. 
It was necessary to employ two cri- 


of failure with the mirror-tracing 


roblem. 
who wanted to quit. When a subject’s 
tention of stopping was clear, the ex- 


One was used for subjects 


perimenter urged him in such a way as 
to insure his continued attempt at solu- 
tion. When he persisted in trying to 
quit after three urges from the experi- 
The 
other criterion was for subjects who did 
not attempt to quit, but who made little 
no progress. When the subject was 
not half way around the star and was 
blocked when the stopwatch showed 
10 minutes, the experimenter terminated 
the problem. 


menter, he was allowed to stop. 


QuaitativE Aspects OF THE Data 

There are several characteristics of the 
mirror-drawing problem which make 
it very revealing of an individual’s per- 
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sonality in action. It is a simple prob- 
lem which calls for a novel adjustment 
Hence 
the subject’s behavior mechanisms, or 
habitual problem-solving patterns, read- 
ily appear. Although the majority of 
subjects believe the problem to be an 


in the form of overt reactions. 


easy one, they clearly have a feeling of 
failure in trying to solve it. Thus their 
reaction to failure is frequently evident. 
Most significant of all is the fact that 
the situation is a frustrating one. The 
subject has an impulse to react in one 
way which has the reinforcement of years 
of practice back of it yet for successful 
solution he has to react in a way which 
1S opposed to this strong tendency. 
Thus there is the consciousness of not 
being in control of one’s movements. 
The characteristic response of most 
subjects, at least in the beginning, is 
strongly emotional. This is revealed in 
specific reactions such as sighing, dilat 
ing pupils, sweating, deep breathing, 
increased muscle tension, blushing, dry 
ness of mouth, as well as in more con- 
ventional indices of emotion, such as 
laughing, weeping, cursing, and ob- 
vious signs of disgust and hopelessness. 
Some typical remarks copied from the 
protocols: “You are going to drive me 
insane”; “['m dumb”; 
“Embarrassing”; “Exasperating”; “This 
is terrible”: “What is the matter with 
me?”; “I behave as if I were drunk”; 


“Confusing”; 


and “Don’t get excited.” 
One control 
years of age, who failed to complete 


subject, a woman 28 
the problem, gave way to hysterical 
laughter, dramatic gesticulating, and 
extreme overactivity. Before leaving 
she gave an elaborate rationalization of 
her failure. One school problem case, 
a 14-year-old boy who was known to be 
subject to convulsions, threw a con- 
venient fit, with loss of muscular co- 
ordination, jerking, and apparent loss 
of consciousness, between the first and 
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second mirror-tracing trials, when he 
was asked to do it again. The experi- 
menter remarked that during later 
trials, when he became blocked, mak- 
ing no progress, a dreamy look would 
come over his face and his eyelids would 
begin to flutter, almost closing. 
Another control subject, a 40-year-old 
Chinese clerical worker, went into a 
neurasthenic-like episode after the first 
The first trial, 
which minutes, was ex- 
tremely wild, with the pencil scarcely 
ever in the pathway. He complained 
“sense of direction,” that his 


mirror-tracing trial. 


took 154 


of loss of 
eyes were hurting, and that he was 
“getting dizzy.” He was observed to 
be turning pale, sweating profusely, 
and seemed about to vomit. This con- 
dition became so acute at the beginning 
of the second trial that the experimenter 
suggested that he quit. He lay down, 
complaining of his head and general 
nausea. When the experimenter looked 
in to see how he was doing, about an 
hour and a half later, he said in dismal 
tones: “I’m a failure, Doc.” Prior to 
the test this man was seen actively play- 
ing a card game, showing no evidence 
of illness. He was ill for the remainder 
of the afternoon, at least four hours. 

From this kind of observable data it 
was possible to make inferences as to 
the existence of general traits, which 
gain their real significance when viewed 
in the light of history material bearing 
on the subject’s behavior, delinquency 
record, etc., and when interpreted with 
respect to his other test records and in- 
terview behavior. The writer found 
himself estimating the degree to which 
subjects possessed the following traits: 

1. Determination and persistence in 
the face of difficulty, or tendency toward 
giving up and escaping. 

2. Tendency toward emotional disin- 
tegration, or poor emotional control. 


3. Aggressiveness. 
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4. Tendency toward  verbalization 
and systematic analysis of problem 
situations. 

5: Self-criticism, or tendency toward 
depression. 

6. Perfectionist trend, or meticu. 
losity. 

7. Projection and rationalization jp 
thinking. 

One remarkable result of the test, ob- 
served in the majority of subjects after 
they had finished, was a tendency x 
drop pretentions or affectations and ti 
disclose their 


moment, apparently on the assumption 


dominant ideas of the 
that their weakness had now been dis- 
covered, there was nothing more for 
them to conceal. In two manic-depres- 
sive patients, who began the interview 
in an elated, hypermanic condition, the 
test precipitated an intensely depressed 
mood, with weeping and agitation. 

In about three-fourths of the cases the 
writer found the qualitative observa- 
tions so valuable in giving insight int 
the subject’s personality that he judged 
the mirror-drawing test to be a useful 
clinical tool even if quantitative inter- 
pretation of performance were entirely 
ignored. 


QUANTITATIVE RESULTS 


The main quantitative measure used 
in this investigation was the total time 
taken for the four mirror-tracing trials. 
In the following group comparisons, 
both the mean and the median are 
employed. The means were calculated 
from the scores of subjects who com- 
pleted the four trials; no attempt was 
made to set an arbitrary time score for 
subjects who failed. However, all sub- 
jects in a group were taken into account 
in calculation of the median, counting 
the failures as maximal scores in the 
distribution. Subjects of subnormal in- 
telligence were excluded from Groups 
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11] and IV before calculating the sta- 
tistics presented in the tables below. 
Table 1 presents the mean total times 
nd percentages failing for all groups. 
These figures show a larger mean time 
score for the socially nonadapted groups 
than for the two control groups. Also, 


TABLE 1 


MeAN ToTAL TIME AND PERCENTAGE OF 





SuByJEcTS FAILING THE MIRROR- 
Tracinc TEst 
| 
No. | PEr- 
uP | PASSING M oM CENTAGE 
FAILING 
I | 37 473.0 | 46.4 7-5 
I | 48 | 550.6 | 46.3 5.9 
I and Il 85 516.8 33.3 6.6 
Ill 20 760.5 560.5 14.3 
IV 36 753.8 | 44.9 20.0 
\ 17 743.6 81.0 | 41.4 


the percentages of subjects failing in 
each group are consistent with the mean 
times of subjects who passed in indi- 
cating a greater difficulty of mirror 
tracing for nonadapted subjects. The 
fact that these two measures are entirely 
independent of each other makes the 
differences doubly significant. The reli- 
ability of the difference between the 
mean of Group III and the mean of 
the two control groups meets the con- 
ventional statistical criterion: CR=3.70. 
The difference between the percentages 

iling for the two controls and for 
Group V is also reliable: CR=3.41. 

Table 2 presents the median total 
times and the Q measure of the distri- 
bution for all groups, except Group V. 
The two crucial differences here, be- 
tween the medians for the two controls 
and Groups III and IV, are both sta- 
tistically reliable. 

The plot of the average curve of time 
per trial shows the usual negative accel- 
eration, which in this case has clearly 
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TABLE 2 
Mepian Totat TIME AND QUARTILE 
DEVIATION 


Group | N MEDIAN Q PE man 
I | 496.5 | 260.2 | 51.6 
II 51 533.0 274.2 48.1 
I and Il gi 509 .« 263.4 34.6 
Ill 35 837 334.9 | 71.0 
IV 45 742.0 233.8 43-7 


flattened out by the fourth trial. The 
data presented thus far could be inter- 
preted as indicating only a difference 
between the groups in initial adjust- 
ment to the problem, one which might 
be quickly overcome in successive trials 
by the subjects in the nonadapted 
groups. That this is not the case is 
shown by the figures tabulated in 
Table 3. This table presents the mean 
times for the fourth trial for all groups, 


TABLE 3 
MEAN TIME IN SECONDS ON THE FOUKTH 
TRIAL AND Criticat Ratios oF 
DIFFERENCES 
Group |} N M oM 
I and Il 85 7.9 4.9 
Ill 3 107.4 9.3 
I\ 3 98.5 7.3 
V 17 116.6 11.5 
DIFFERI I CR 
Ill I and II 3.01 
I\ I and Il 2.¢ 
\ I and Il 3.25 
as well as the critical ratios for the 


relevant differences. Clearly the difh- 
culty experienced by the subjects of 
Groups III, IV, and V is not one of 
initial adjustment only. 

The reliability of the mirror-tracing 
test, like that of many similar clinical 
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tools, is somewhat problematical. It is 
well known that the transfer from a 
first to a second solution is great and 
that the individual differences in scores 
are inclined to shrink. In such cases 
one can arrive at an estimate of reli- 
ability only inferentially, assuming that 
at the second giving of the test the rela- 
tive standings of subjects approximate 
the positions they would have taken if 
the second test were under identical con- 
ditions as the first. A positive correla- 
tion between a first and a second testing 
would support the conviction that the 
test is measuring some persistent trait 
of the subjects. 

The mirror test was given twice to 
49 of the subjects of Group II. They 
returned after an interval of three to 
four weeks. For the second taking of 
the test the mean total time for all 49 
subjects was found to be 199.6 3 
This should be compared with the 
entry of 550.6 in Table 1, the mean for 
the first testing. The corresponding 
SD’s of the two sets of scores are 101.4 
and 321.0. Hence the expected large 
reduction in score and the shrinkage of 
variability did occur at the second test- 
ing. Rank difference correlation be- 
tween the two administrations: rho= 
+-.60+-PE=.06. Two of the three sub- 
jects in this group who failed the test 
the first time passed it the second time. 
The other failing subject was not avail- 
able for retesting. 

A retest with mirror tracing is of 
little clinical value, however, since cer- 
tain essential features of the whole 
situation which characterize the first 
test either are lacking or are greatly 
reduced, especially the surprise element, 
the emotional value, and the ignorance 
of the subject concerning the possibility 
of successful accomplishment and 
awareness of what constitutes a pass- 
able record. 


14.5. 





The Relationship between Mirror Trac. 
ing and Certain Individual Differ. 
ences 

The quantitative data were carefully 
examined for evidence of the effects of 
factors other than social maladaptation 
on mirror-tracing time scores. The re 
sults may be summarized as follows: 

1. Sex. Under the conditions of the 
present study the difference between 
men and women seems to be small and 
unreliable. The means for the 47 men 
and 38 women of Groups I and II are, 
respectively, 544.7+48.3 and 482.23 
43.9. The corresponding median time 
scores for the two sex groups show an 
opposite difference: 472.0 (Q=252.8) 
and 529.5 (Q=259.2). The percentag 
of men who failed was 4.0, and of 
women, 10.0. 

2. Intelligence. Nineteen of the sub- 
jects of Group III and 13 of Group IV 
were found to be subnormal (border 
line or feebleminded) in intelligence 
Since some evidence indicated that thes 
subjects made, on the average, mirror 
drawing records inferior to the remain 
der of the group, they were excluded 
from the final crucial group compari 
sons. However, their inferiority was 
not uniform; four subnormal subjects in 
Groups III and IV made time score: 
better (smaller) than the median score 
for Groups I and II combined. 

For the normal intelligence subjects 
of Groups III and IV the scores on 
mirror-drawing and intelligence test: 
show if anything a negative correla. 
tion. When the subjects of these tw 
groups are divided into subgroups o! 
low, average, and high intelligen 
levels, both sets of mean mirror-draw- 
ing time scores show a regular, although: 
small, increase from low to high. 

The subjects of Groups I, II, and V 
were all judged to be of normal intelli 
gence or better. 
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2. Age. There is very little evidence 
of a relationship between age and mir- 
ror drawing over the age ranges in 
Groups I, II, and III. In the two con- 
| groups there were 39 subjects 
under 30, 52 over 30 years of age; the 
corresponding mean time scores are 
461.3 46.6 and 561.7+ 45.9; percentages 
failing, 2.6 and 9.6. In Group III the 
number of subjects under 30 was 20, 
over 20, 15. The two means for these 
ge classes are 749.7+78.7 
1.3; corresponding percentages failing, 


and 779.3 


and 26.7. None of the differences is 
reliable; and the difference in distribu- 
tion of ages in I and II and in III is 
favorable to the latter, granting that 
there is a true age relationship. 

4. Race. Racial subclasses in the test 
groups are too small for significant com- 

risons. Ia the two control groups 
there were 34 Caucasians and 41 Ori- 
entals (Japanese and Chinese) who 
passed the test. The mean time scores 
were, respectively, 450.7-+54.0 and 569.5 

44.2. The difference is not signifi- 
cantly reliable. 

The racial composition of the con- 
trol and test groups is not the same. 
The control groups had high propor- 
tions of Caucasians, Japanese, and Chi- 
nese, with few Part Hawaiians. The 
test groups were heavily loaded with 
Filipinos and Part Hawaiians, with 
smaller proportions of the other racial 
groups. While it is possible that race, 
biologically defined, is responsible for 
the average difference in mirror-draw- 
ing performances of the control and 
maladapted groups, the writer cannot 
conceive of any direct connection be- 
tween the two. 

5. Distance of pathway not traced. 
The one quality of performance singled 
out for quantification was the distance 
of the pathway not actually traced. In 
returning to the pathway after an un- 
controlled detour, the subject usually 
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did not pick up his accurate tracing 
inside the boundaries at the same point 
at which he left. The untraced distance 
varied from a millimeter or two to 20 
or 30 millimeters. The actual distance 
not traced was measured for every sub- 
ject, in millimeters; these distances were 
totaled for the subject’s four trials, yield- 
ing the score, total-distance-not-traced. 
The mean scores for the various groups 
indicate a significant difference between 
the test and control subjects. For 
Groups III, IV, and V these means are, 
respectively, 37.811.7, 53.0 9.1, and 


/? 


29.8-+18.0. While for the two control 
groups the mean scores are 101.1+ 
22.9 and 102.9+22.6. 

It is conceivable that the greater 


meticulosity of the test subjects, which 
was a result of their more obeisant atti- 
tude toward the directions, might have 
operated to lengthen their time scores. 
As a test of this possibility the subjects 
in the four largest groups were divided 
into three subgroups on the basis of 
the distance not traced: those failing to 
trace (1) less than 20 millimeters, 
(2) less than 100 but more than 20 
millimeters, and (3) more than 100 
millimeters. The mean time scores of 
these three subgroups show a regular 
increase in size from (1) to (2) in all 
four groups. Hence, instead of a nega- 
tive correlation between total-distance- 
not-traced and total time, it is rather 
clear that there is a positive relationship: 
those subjects who made many devia- 
tions outside the pathway were sub- 
jects who also had difficulty forming 
the new eye-hand coordination as 
measured by time taken. This relation- 
ship does not weaken the significance 
of a comparison of the mean time 
scores. 


Mirror-Tracing Ability and Emotional 
Instability 
In the preceding discussion the de- 
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pendence of mirror tracing on mal- 
adaptation has involved a purely social 
definition of the latter: being in con- 
flict with social authority. The depend- 
ence of mirror tracing on a more sub- 
jectively defined “adaptedness” was 
also examined. For the subjects of 
Groups III and IV there was available 
a good deal of material upon which an 
examiner could base a judgment of the 
subject’s stability or instability in per- 





Table 4 presents the pertinent sta- 
tistics resulting from this comparison, 
With the exception of the mean differ. 
ence for Group IV, all of the compari- 
sons of figures support the conclusion 


of a positive relationship between 
mirror-tracing ability and the subjec 
tively defined adaptedness. The CR of 
the difference in Group III, 4.17, indi- 
cates definite reliability. The reliability 
of the difference between the percent- 


TABLE 4 





AVERAGES 
NuMBER 
. MEAN 
PASSING 
Group Ill 
Adjusted 13 549.5 
Nonadjusted 17 g21.9 
Group IV 
Adjusted 23 719.2 
Nonadjusted 13 } 702.5 





or Totat Times oF EMOTIONALLY ADJUSTED AND Nonapyustep SusyEcts 


| PERCENTAGE | 
oM : MEDIAN 
FAILING | 
| | 
48.9 oO 505.0 
74.0 | 22.7 995.0 
37-7 8.0 722.0 
109.3 35.0 980.5 
| 





sonality. This material included social 
history, institutional records, in many 
cases lengthy psychiatric reports, and the 
observations of the experimenter him- 
self, made during the extended inter- 
view of over an hour, which included 
recordings of many test responses, 
scatter of test performance, and clear 
signs of poor emotional control. After 
careful study of this material the experi- 
menter formed an opinion, usually 
made in all psychological interviews, 
of the vaguely defined “emotional sta- 
bility” or “personality adjustment” of 
the subject. For purposes of statistical 
treatment the subjects were sorted into 
two classes: the adjusted and the non- 
adjusted. Caution was taken to make 
certain that the experimenter was igno- 


subjects’ mirror-tracing 


rant of the 
scores during the process of sorting. 


ages of failing in Group IV is indicated 
by a CR of 2.26. 

It should be emphasized that in all 
the group comparisons described the 
intragroup variability in scores has been 
very great, with correspondingly wide 
overlap between groups. Although the 
statistical tests indicate reliable differ- 
ences between groups of adapted and 
nonadapted subjects, the clinical useful- 
ness of a time score on mirror drawing 
is certainly limited. One would obvi- 
ously not base a conclusion about an 
individual’s adaptedness, emotional or 
social, on his mirror-drawing score 
alone. This holds true, however, t 
some degree for all objective measure- 
ments taken in psychological examina- 
tions. The true value of such measure- 
ments lies in their interpretation in the 


light of case history material and their 
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predictive value measured in terms of 
obability. 
There is usually a very rough rela- 
nship between two measuring instru 
of traits such as “adjustability.” 
found to be true in the 
In the procedure with 
three of the larger groups of subjects, 


C 
This was 


sent study. 


the Porteus Maze Test was given as 
t of the regular psychological exami- 
tion. It has recently been established 
there is a clear relationship between 
qualitative score on the mazes and 
adaptation (4). 
lations were run between the total 


Rank difference 


scores and the qualitative maze 

es in Groups II, III, and IV. For 
three groups respectively the fol- 
wing rho’s were obtained: 20, 
2, —.04. 


relationship between what the qualita- 


There is obviously little 


score on the Porteus Maze measures 
nd what the mirror-tracing time score 
measures. 


An Hypornests CONCERNING 
Mirror TRACING 
The data of this investigation, in 
agreement with those of several other 
studies, indicate a relationship between 
socially defined maladptation and mir- 
The psychological, 
emotional or behavioral, corollary of 


ror-tracing ability. 


this relationship is not so clear. Some 
of the data presented suggest that what 
writer identifies as “emo- 
tional instability” is in some way related 
to this ability. However, the exact na- 
ture of the relationship is vague and 
obviously not a one-to-one dependency. 
Among the subjectively defined un- 
stable subjects there are persons who 
do mirror drawing very quickly as well 
as ones who do it very slowly. It is 
possible that this confusion of relation- 
ship is due to lack of unity in the group 
defined as emotionally stable. In other 


words, it is possible that there are really 


the present 
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two or more kinds of instability and 
that inability to do mirror drawing is 
related to one large class of these, a 
class large enough to make the central 
tendency of any sample of the whole 
group show a difference from the nor- 
mal sample. 
Although the 


was begun in an exploratory manner, 


present investigation 
an hypothesis concerning the quantita- 
It may 


Subjects 


tive data was soon formulated. 
be briefly stated as follows: 
vary in the abstractness of their attitude 
in appro ching the murror-tracing prob- 
lem, while the problem is especially 
amenable to a concrete attitude. The 
basis for this hypothesis rested chiefly 
on verbal comments of subjects who 
had difficulty with the problem and on 
intuitions as to the whole personality 
of certain subjects who had extreme 
difficulty. 

One subject, who experienced great 
difficulty through the fourth trial of 
the problem, made the following state- 
ment at the end: “I was constantly 
thinking of how the pencil was really 
moving.” Other subjects’ remarks: 
“What direction haven’t I tried yet?” 
“I should think it over.” “Whatever 
becomes of your sense of direction?” 
“I’ve lost complete control.” “I can’t 
figure out which way I’m going.” “Let 
me figure this out.” “I'll think of the 
position.” “My brain only works in 
one channel.” “Can’t judge my hand.” 
“I'm trying to reason it out.” “Can't 
figure out the relations in the mirror.” 
The characteristic which seems common 
to all of these comments is the implica- 
tion of ratiocination. 

The following cases illustrate the kind 
considered significant in developing the 
hypothesis. 


29-year-old profes- 
been involved in 


control subject, 


woman; she had 


1A 


sional 


frequent intra-institutional antagonisms where 
she worked. 


Remarks: “Odd. Pencil will 
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go any way but the way I want it to go. 
Can’t understand that. Can’t understand. 
(A dreamy expression comes over her face; 
she accidentally drops the pencil.) Shows I 
don’t learn well. Write it down! (This to 
the experimenter.) Is this the same star as 
before? How did you ever dream this up?” 
She took over 11 minutes on her first trial. 
When asked at the end if she were easy to 
get along with, she said: “Yes, when I can 
see the logic of it, I do cooperate.” The 
italicized phrase is what the writer con- 
sidered most significant of all. 

2. A control subject, 44-year-old teacher in 
the University. She took over six minutes 
on her first trial at mirror tracing, spending 
about five minutes at preliminary experi- 
mentation in the air over the paper, obviously 
trying to work out a system. Remarks: 
“There must be some way to do it. You 
must have me in the wrong position. I can’t 
conceive why I can’t go that way.” 

3. A prison subject, extremely intelligent 
confidence man and small embezzler, 29 
years of age. He expounded to the experi- 
menter, with great frankness, his truly 
ingenious scheme for separating people from 
their money and at the same time staying 
out of jail. This scheme was really a whole 
Weltanschauung in which he incorporated 
his ethics, his values, and his conception of 
human relationships. He spent almost 19 
minutes on his first mirror-tracing trial. 
Remarks: “Impossible. It’s illogical! Oh, 
it finally dawns on me! I can’t get the 
system. (Drops pencil and moves hand ex- 
perimentally in the air over the star.) You 
really got something here. I will get it if it 
kills me. I see the principle. but I lose it! 
This is torture. You can feel your brain 
working—takes concentration.” These re- 
marks make it clear enough that the subject 
was trying to work out the solution on a 
rational basis. 


The two conventionally recognized 
methods of problem solving, trial-and- 
error and rational insight, can be readily 
interpreted in terms of this hypothesis 
about abstractness of attitude. The 
trial-and-error method, apparently the 
more successful one with mirror tracing, 
is essentially a product of a concrete 
attitude toward the problem situation. 
Stimuli are reacted to directly and re- 
sponses modified on the basis of im- 





mediate sensory consequences. With 
the rational, or ideational-control, 
method responses are made as tests of 
ideas and the latter, not the overt move- 
ments, are directly modified on the basis 
of sensory consequences. Ideas are ad- 
mittedly more resistant to change than 
movements. This is mainly an abstract 
attitude and seems to be the method 
used by the subjects who had greatest 
difficulty in this investigation. 

The hypothesis is significant for the 
clinical psychologist if the two kinds of 
attitudes can be generalized from a par- 
ticular learning problem to a response 
pattern in general. Accordingly one 
would see in the subjects’ approaches to 
mirror tracing reflections of the two 
types of minds conceived by those who 
interpret human behavior in terms of 
attitudes. One is the concrete attitude 
type: he tends to hold all abstractions 
and ideas as to the nature of the world 
tentatively, with a readiness to modify 
them in the light of new concrete ex- 
periences and responses which work. 
This is practically congruous with what 
has been frequently described as the 
empirical mind. 

The other type is the rational or ab- 
stract: he tends to build up abstractions 
as a fixed structure in terms of which 
to interpret the world. This structure 
comes to be like a wall standing be- 
tween the subject and the raw material 
of experience. When his abstract 
scheme corresponds fairly closely with 
social and physical reality, the indi- 
vidual is not “maladapted.” This is the 
rational mind. 

In the light of this hypothesis the 
writer found little trouble in interpret- 
ing the significance of knowledge about 
the life and personality of subjects who 
had difficulty with mirror tracing. 
However, interpretation of such knowl- 
edge about the few subjects who experi- 
enced exceptionally little difficulty was 
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nat nearly so apparent. These subjects, 
especially in the control groups, were 
bserved for a much shorter time and 
were not given to making comments 
which would throw light on _ their 
method. None of them could give an 
explanation at the end of how he had 
done it. The writer’s impression, based 
on close acquaintance with a few of 
the control subjects who solved the 
problem quickly, is that these tend to 
be individuals of little determination, 
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really extreme forms of the abstract 
attitude. Insane persons whose histories 
show the presence of delusions may be 
thought of as belonging in the class of 
individuals who are dominated by ab- 
stract attitudes. Hence of the insane 
subjects the delusional ones should have 
greater difficulty with the mirror-tracing 
problem. As a test of this deduction, 
the 29 subjects of Group V were divided 
into a delusional and a nondelusional 
subgroup. Any subject whose history 


TABLE 5 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PERCENTAGES FAILING IN DELUSIONAL AND NONDELUSIONAL INSANE 
SuBJECTS 














N NuMBER PERCENTAGE oy 
FAILING FaILInG 
Delusional 20 11 55. 11.1 
Nondelusional 9 I II.1 18.1 
| | 

ee = 43.9 

o=2 3t.3 

CRs 3.3 





weak in “will power,” easy-going, more 
or less at the mercy of any present 
stimulating situation. One of these sub- 
jects the writer knows quite well; his 
outstanding characteristic, which other 
acquaintances verify, is lack of ambi- 
tion. Such rough observations as this 
are the only supports the writer has for 
interpreting the quick learning subject 
in a way consistent with the hypothesis: 
they are subjects who approach life 
problems on a concrete level. 

From this extension of the hypothesis, 
that subjects who have an abstract atti- 
tude toward life approach the mirror- 
tracing problem in the same way and 
hence have difficulty with it, the follow- 
ing deduction with respect to the sub- 
jects of Group V was made. Delusions 
are abstractions which are fairly imper- 
vious to experiential data; they are 


or present actions showed delusions was 
classed in the first; the remaining sub- 
jects constituted the second group. 

Table 5 shows that of the delusional 
group, numbering 20 subjects, 55 per 
cent failed to solve the mirror-tracing 
problem, while of the nine nondelu- 
sional subjects only one, or 11.1 per cent, 
failed. Although the difference is not 
adequately reliable, it is statistically sig- 
nificant and in the direction anticipated 
by the deduction. The one subject who 
failed in the nondelusional group was 
one of the manic-depressive patients 
who was precipitated into depression by 
the learning problem. She jumped up 
from the table and began walking 
about the room weeping and wailing 
in great agitation. Thus it is question- 
able whether this one case should be 
considered a typical failure. 
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Sixteen, or 80 per cent, of the delu- 
sional subjects made total time scores 
larger than 779, the Qs point on the 
distribution of scores for the two con- 
trol groups; while only 3, or 33.3 
cent, of the nondelusional subjects made 
scores above that point. CR of the dif- 
ference between these two percentages 
1S 2.0. 


per 


SUMMARY 


Qualitative and quantitative data are 
presented for mirror tracing by two 
control groups and three socially mal- 
adapted groups. Mirror tracing was 
found to be valuable as a means of 
exposing subjects’ patterns of emotional 
response. Averages of time scores show 
clearly that the socially maladapted tend 
to solve the problem more slowly than 
do socially adapted subjects. When the 
maladapted subjects are classified as 
emotionally stable or emotionally un- 
stable, defining stability subjectively, the 
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latter make reliably greater time scores, 
An hypothesis which locates the cause 
of difficulty in mirror tracing in ab 
stractness of attitude is developed and 
partially verified with insane subjects, 
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CASE REPORTS 


LETTERS FROM JENNY (continued ) 


ANONYMOUS 


1929 (continued ) 
N.Y.C. Sunday 11/29 
My dearest Boy and Girl: 
This is not a regular letter, but even if it 


] could 
ude to you. 


never begin to express my 

I believe that when two 

rsons really love each other in the highest 

1 best sense of the word, they are never 

to express their real feeling in words. 

It must be something felt—believed—under- 
d. That's all. 

Tomorrow, or next day, I shall tell you 

I have been quite 

In the 


f the happenings here. 
y and will explain why, and how. 
etween times I try to realize what has hap- 
d. It is difficult to realize—Ross stood 
in my room so very well only a few 
ago—it is very wonderful. 
Last night when coming home from the 
Bronx where I went to move Ross’s things, 
1 feeling very sad, my eye fell on an 
ng paper “Princeton io—Yale 6.” Ina 
How 
1 Ross would have been—how lovely for 
Only 
1 year ago yesterday Ross drove me to New 


ment my heart was in my mouth. 
ir beloved College to win again. 
Haven to the game. Everything came our 
vay on that day—we surely were happy, 
d one if ever a mother and son were one. 
When coming home I said to Ross that even 
we were never again to have a happy day 
together we could at least delight in the joy 
having had one; and Ross said “Yes, it 
been a perfect day—if we live to be a 
ndred we can never have a happier day.” 
He did not know the chip then. 
| 


ave something interesting to tell you 
it the chip—she is surely some chip. 
Mr. Barter is a great help and comfort 


were 


t 


administration 
signed yesterday. 

My best love—sincere and true to you 
both. Always as of yore. 


» me. The papers 


Lady M. 
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N.Y.C. 


Nov. 25/29 


My dearest and Best: 

After a while I shall count up all my 
riches—after the horror of this loss becomes 
blunted a bit—you know “the years roll by 
and on their wings bear healing”—wounds 
do not remain open for always—and then 
I shall count up my riches—such wonderful 
friends—such friends—the glory of the sun 


and the stars—the sigh of the sea—the 
laughter of little children. Oh no, I shall 
not do as my sister Betty does, sit for 24 
hours a day counting the tick of the clock, 
wishing to go. If ever I want to go that 


badly I shall go. 
Lady M. 


N.Y.C. Dec. 2/29 
My dearest and Best: 


My affairs. 
The chip lady altho’ all dissolved in tears, 


Oh, they are all in a turmoil. 


and of course heartbroken, is not too liquid 
to forget that material things count in this 
mundane sphere, and lo! she claimed Ross’s 
clothes, and Ross’s car, and Ross’s name, and 
it’s really funny (I have had to laugh more 
than once) to hear that old D—f of an uncle 
of hers call her “Mrs. Masterson Jr.” She 
could not make Ross (poor foolish Ross) 
marry her while he was alive, and so she 
wants to marry him now he is dead. Mr. 
Barter made out administration papers for 
me and I signed them, when lo! the old 
uncle came along and protested. He claims 
that the chip as Ross’s common law wife is 
his nearest relative. I insist we must fight 
that in the court if need be, for if Ross 
wanted to marry her he could have done so 
in May when she became his mistress, or at 
any time since, but time and again he and I 
have quarreled about it, and he insisted that 
while she was an all-right mistress he did 
not want her for a wife. It is certainly new 
for her to care anything at all about her 
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reputation—too bad she didn’t care sooner. 
However all that keeps us back and we may 
If she is Ross’s 
nearest relative it is she who will receive that 
Vet’s compensation, and that would be tragic 
enough to make one die of laughter. She 
February was 
the beginning of their “great Romance”-- 


possibly have a law-suit. 


has only known him 6 mos. 


dirty and low as they are made—the low 
contemptible street dog. She killed Ross— 
morally and physically. J. 


N.Y.C. Sunday 12/8/29 
My dear Boy: 

No—do not write to the Chip- -it would 
You see, Mr. Barter and I quite 
ignore her claims, we say she hasn’t any. 
To ask her not to take legal action against 
me, or to withdraw any action she may have 


never do. 


taken, is simply out of the question. She 
will probably think twice before entering a 
suit against me. 

Well, we found the nigger, it’s the com- 
They won't get 
The chip flung 


pensation, and the car. 

either if I can prevent it. 
2 or 3 fits—beat the air—beat her head with 
her hands, and screamed. She killed Ross 
all right—she beat his head when he told 
her about going to Chicago—and she killed 
him. Lady M. 


N.Y.C. Dec. 12/29 
My dearest Boy: 

We are now launched on the law-suit. 
Ross left his Vet. Comp’n to his “estate”— 
I refused to sign the paper acknowledging 
the Chip in any way. It is now up to her 
to take action against me for swearing that 
I am Ross’s nearest relative. Wonder if she 
will dare! 


Best love to all. Lady M. 


N.Y.C. Wednesday 12/18/29 
My dearest Boy and Girl: 

Please ask Mr. Pratt to drop in and see me 
if he comes home for Christmas; there’s noth- 
ing new to tell about the suit, except that 
Mr. Barter has asked Washington (Veterans) 
if they will waive administration papers con- 





sidering that the estate is so very small. No 
answer yet. 

My sister will not come to N.Y. for Christ 
mas, so I have offered myself—my services— 
to the United Charities, as waitress 
lady—or dish-washer—any old thing. I am 
pretty late in offering, but Betty delayed me 

My best love to you all. Lady M. 





sandwicl 
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N.Y.C. Jan. 1/30 


Glendonabel: Greetings: 

I do hope I may be among the first t 
wish you all a Happy New Year—you have 
been in my thoughts a thousand times today 
Last New Year Ross and I stood on Times 
Square to laugh at a crowd of young men 
—very much jagged—who insisted on stop 
ping traffic so they might shake hands wit! 
the traffic cop and tell him what a fine fellow 
he was. Everyone was delighted, and we all 
cheered for the Police. Today I went to a 
caffeteria for 20 cents worth of vegetables, 
and have not spoken two words to a blessed 
soul all day. Ross wasn’t always wise (wh 
is?) but he had only one big failing, and 
many of us have more than one. Had he 
remained with us he would, in time, have 


been all right. Poor Ross. Lady M. 


N.Y.C. Jan. 28/30 
My dearest Girl: 

The fur reached me on Saturday and | 
am delighted with it. It is quite lovely. Now 
with my decent coat—it has very good lines 
—I, at least, am to the naked eye a very 
respectable, decent lady. Perhaps if some 
seer could peep into my heart and see the 
quantity of resentment and Aate stored there 
he might forget about the fur and the 
Franklin Simon lines of my coat and class 
me with quite another group than the decent 
and respectable. 


Feb. 18/30 
My dearest and best: 

The car is gone at last—my heart ached 
to see a strange man slip into Ross's seat 
and drive away. My poor foolish Ross—my 
Baby. 
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That car made me sweat blood. The chip 
to persuade the garage man to give 
her, and when he refused to accept 
covering the rent, $38, from her, she 
~w the money upon the table and went 
he still has the money. It was the 
number plates that made my heart drop 
my shoes—they cost 73.50. Well, it’s 
now— 
“All things end,” you know 
“Only art remains to us, 
The bust outlives the throne, 
The coin, Tiberius.” 
Mr. B. says the car flew like a bird out 
Queens, his home, and never a hitch. 
We had a perfect day 
when we drove to the game. 


k loved the car. 
A lovely day 
we were happy together—Ross and I. 

We find, apparently by chance, that the 


Chip is booked for France—intends to sail 





n March 4, leaves her N.Y. job end of this 
She has first tied up the payment of 
the money, in the Veteran’s Bureau in Wash- 
n. That's her little “dog-in-the-manger” 

you see, 

There is always the _possibility—indeed 
probability—that I may drop dead, or be 
worried to death, or starve to death (she 
has never heard of that Canadian money— 
neither did Ross, thank Heaven) and one 
can’t live for ever on air. 

Well, she may sail, but like the Scotchman 
“T hae me doots”—I’m thinking she won’t 
sail—we have been entirely too easy with 
her. Now I show my fangs, and I intend 
to use them and teach this contemptible 


Lady M. 


— 
she-dog a lesson. 


Feb. 24/30 
My dearest and Best: 

At the present moment I am holding my 
breath and shivering in my shoes—all nerves 
waiting to hear from Mr. Barter that he 

served a court notice on the woman 
bidding her to leave the jurisdiction of 

N.Y. courts until our case is settled. I 
am fearing to be impatient, yet full of 
anxiety—but if I do not hear from Mr. 
Barter within the next day or so, I shall go 
down and find out definitely where we stand. 


Lady M. 
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Feb. 27/30 
My dearest Isabel: 

My Social Service lady and I have 
about come to the parting of the ways—I 
certainly don’t like the Social Svc. ladies. 
They are evidently out to straighten up all 
the tangles in the lives of all of us igno 
rant mortals, and I just can’t stand them. 
How this damn bunch ever came to be so 
wonderful as they think they are is a mystery 
to me. I suppose that constantly dealing 
with the down and out ignorant class they 
jump to the conclusion that they themselves 
are superior, and truly it “gets my goat.” 
They just can’t get away from their job. So 
I’m pretty well alone in my Eagle’s Nest 
again, and I’m glad. 


My dear: 

I really wanted to see you very badly— 
I wanted to “talk law’—did you say “Thank 
Heaven you were out”? It’s this way—when 
away from my lawyer Mr. Barter I lose faith 
in him—he seems to play into the hands of 
my enemy—to leave undone the things which 
he ought to have done, etc. 

Last week—last week mind you, I received 
a letter from him in which he said “You 
will be interested to know that Miss Volt 
wrote me a very few days after Ross’s death 
stating in said letter that she realized that 
her legal position was hopeless.” 

When Mr. B. shook hands with me I 
hated him—I did not intend to offer him 
my hand. He offered his, and I took it, 
hating myself for doing it. And then he 
talked to me—he is such a straightforward, 
honorable gentleman, anyone should see at 
And then 
I was ashamed—ashamed to have doubted 


a glance that he is a gentleman. 


him—I don’t understand why he does the 
things he certainly does do, but I can’t believe 
him to be a scoundrel or a double dealer. 
wishes, and best 


Lady M. 


You have my best 


thoughts. 


March 6/30 
My dearest: 
This is the first day since last week 
(Wednesday) that I have been able to use 
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my lips in either speaking or eating with- 
out having them bleed. You can imagine 
my high fever—deep cracks in my parched 
lips. I was this way once before when in 
the Orphanage and we had that scrap about 
Now “Richard 
is himself again’—have been sleeping 8 and 
time I 


their cruelty to the children. 


10 hours every night, and every 
happen to sit down, either at home, in the 
train—anywhere. 

I am always thinking “Nobody can injure 
Ross now—Ross is safe, and is all mine as 
of yore—I don’t have to share him with 
anybody.” 

Dear Glenn, help me to be fair and just 
to Mr. Barter—point out to me where I was 
wrong, if I were indeed wrong. I do not 
forget that Mr. Barter came to me at the 
Hospital when the Chip had me put out, 
and that coming the Hospital 
apologised to me, and that I was with Ross 
until the very last. No, I don’t forget 


that. 


thro’ his 


Lady M. 


March 26/30 
My Dearest: 

It's only 4 a.m. but I can’t stand that bed 
another minute—am all nerves—wide awake, 
and mad as a wet hen. Thank Heaven I still 
have you—what could I ever do without you? 

It’s all that Barter man—that boob, block- 
head—ass. You the Bond Co. 
wrote me re their joint control of Ross’s 
money? Well, I went to my banker and he 
advised me to get a decent lawyer to take it 
up with the Bond Co. I did. On explaining 
the case to the lawyer he squeezed up his 
eyes and stared at me—he said “So you really 
had no case, it was never in the Courts?” 
“No.” He said “You are not 27—are you?” 
“No,” I said, “nor a chip—I am not a chip.” 
There were several heavy law books on the 
desk, and he shoved them so hard that they 
fell with a thud on the floor. He said “It’s 
a damn shame.” 

As a result of all this I went to the Bond 
Co. and hunted up the writer of the letter 
to me. The man just took the file covering 
my case, which contained several letters from 
Barter, and wrote “Closed” across the face 


remember 











of it. 
me to go home and sleep and forget it, that 


We then shook hands, and he advised 


I was free from the Bond, and he hope 


from lawyers and my other persecutors, 
Now it’s 20 past 5 and I feel a lot better— 
you are a help and comfort to me, more than 
I can ever express. 
you have stood by me—helped me in every 


All those terrible years 


way—no, the world is not so bad. 
Lady M. 


April 11/30 
My dearest Girl: 

If my present plans pan out I shall spend 
Easter with my sister Betty in Montreal. She 
I believe she will be glad 
Well, Betty 
and I were never very close—never fond of 


urges me to go. 
to see me—for once in her life. 


me. She is and has always been strictly 
orthodox in everything. I am not orthodox 
at all. 
every day for 365 days holds no joy for me 
Nor for her. 
my dreams—my wasted life—my wreckage 
We can be within call when needed, that’s 
the most I hope for. 

Then Betty must have money—she lives 
on her own property, a very nice place, and 


To sit opposite each other at 3 meals 


I must live alone—alone with 


she probably has cash enough to keep it up 
She says she is merely living “from day t 
day” and doesn’t yet know just how she 
stands financially, but that is what our 
friend Gov. Smith would call “baloney.” She 
But maybe 


In the mean- 


just doesn’t want to tell me. 
she will want to, after a while. 
time I must keep enough to place me in a 
“Home.” 

Tell dear Glenn I haven’t heard from the 
Barter man, and if he writes to Glenn regard 
ing me, not to tell him anything, until after 
I am safely under King George’s care. 

Lady M. 


Montreal, Can. April 24/30 
My dearest and Best: 

This is merely to say that I have arrived 
safely, and am now under the protection of 
H.R.H. the King. My coming has been try- 
ing—full of tears, heart-aches, and welcomes 
home. Everyone is kind as kind can be. 
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n an elderly, grey haired, sad woman 
in old and wrinkled face, and stooped 
rs opened our door, my heart sank, 


T 


thought she was the maid and I felt 


Rettv, my sister, should have come to 
me: but when the lady took me in 
and kissed me I knew that she was 

Betty I was shocked beyond expression— 

1 met her on the street I could never 

rue sed who she was. It is very sad. 

We have had a constant stream of visitors 

Sunday—men and women we knew 
n we were all young together. On Sun 


house looked like a Florist’s Shop— 


very loveliest flowers. Everyone 1s 
lerful. 
My best and most sincere love to all three 
Lady M. 


Canada May 7/30 
Mv dearest Girl: 
She is essentially the same old Betty 
that she was “when Jenny was a girl,” and 
drew her skirts aside (literally) so not 
ffer polution thro’ touching me. Just 


Her grief has made her old, and 
ed, and broken, but her grief is all 
herself. She misses attentions she has 

vays had. 


What gets me is that no one else in all 
the world has ever known defeat, disappoint- 
t, or grief. As for me! I’m just not in it 
at all. What can 7 matter—who am I? My 
heart aches when I look at her, she is so 
broken—but I’ve got to go out and tramp 
it off. She never leaves the house—It’s nearly 
two years now. 


Lady M. 


Canada June 8/30 

My dearest Girl: 
I have been quite upset, and ill, since 
ing here, and was, for several days, on 
the fence about going back. Such a move, 
however, seemed premature, and so I decided 
to try the thing out, and rented this apart- 
ment. It was a very lucky move—I feel 
much better already, and am not nearly so 
nervous. (I'll soon be able to grab my pen 
properly.) The little excitement and diver- 
sion of fixing up my little place was better 


for me than medicine. Donald’s picture 
smiles at me every day—Ross is on the wall 

his pipes and tobacco pouch where I can 
handle them often—his lounging robe in my 
closet—it’s almost a home. My own books, 
sser Marco Polo, with 


Ross’s prizes, and our gifts to each other, 


Adrigoole, and Mes 
all those things which I love, and are part 
of me—all here close to my big chair, and 
me—it’s fine. 
All my love to you, as of yore, dear 
Glendonabel. 
Lady M. 


Sunday. June 15/30 


My Dearest and Best: 

I had my furniture shipped here—Betty 
said she would not allow me to have it in 
her house. So I rented a place of my own, 
and am now sitting on my own bench, and 
writing on my own table. And Ross’s photo 
is on the wall, and Donald’s on my dresser, 
and when I cant sleep I get up and make 
myself a cup of tea, and it’s no one’s business. 
It’s fine. Oh, no, we didn’t fight—I go to 
visit her now and then—it’s much the better 
way. Oil and water just won’t mix. 

After getting the papers and picturing that 
infernal devil leaving Ross’s dying bed and 
rushing to the Bank, twice in one day, to 
draw his money; and I being such an ass 
to permit her to attend the funeral, or to 
show her any mercy at all; and then the 
move—and my grief about Betty, and not 
knowing what to do—whether to go, or stay 
—well, my nerves gave out, and lo! I lost 
my speech for two days. One day I couldn’t 
make a sound at all, but the next day I was 
able to whisper. Am ok again now. Just 
fancy my not being able to speak—truly it 
must have been some upset to bring about 
such a state of affairs. 

Lady M. 


Canada, June 17/30 
My dearest Boy: 

Poor Ross's ashes:—will you please 
thank Mr. Pratt in your nicest way for me. 
I may ask him to do as you so kindly sug- 
gest—altho’ I would rather force the under 
taker to carry out my instructions. It was 
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very thoughtful of you to communicate with 
the express people. I, too, have been to 
them and they claim that so far as they are 
concerned the ashes can come through at 
any time. So I intend to make a statement 
absolving the undertaker from all responsi- 
bility—and have a Notary seal it; then I 
shall send it with an order to express the 
ashes. Will let you know the result. 

My condition, mental and physical—you 
are right, my dear, I am a lot better now. 
Leaving the tony house has lifted a burden 
Truly “Stone walls do not a 
I am peculiarly susceptible to 


from my soul. 
prison make.” 
“atmosphere”—and having to pass my sister’s 
bedroom door and know that she was locked 
in with her bottle (bottles) to take, like 


Mrs. Gamp, 
made my heart behave something terrible— 


“a little when she felt disposed,” 


galloping and jumping in my “innards”— 

Instead of rushing back to Uncle Sam as 
I felt sorely tempted to do, I have decided 
to remain here until autumn, and by that 
time have made my plans definitely. 


Lady M. 


Monday July 9/30 
My dearest and Best: 

You should be glad to have only one great 
day when you all go “Bang.” We have 
Queen Victoria’s Day—the day of the King, 
the Queen, Prince of Wales, Prince George 

Orange—Men’s Day-—Mason’s Day—St. 
Patrick’s Day, and the Lord only knows 
what others—oh! Dominion Day was July tr. 
Gee! But we don’t celebrate by going “Bang” 
—we close all houses, business and otherwise, 
and go dead—one could not buy a news- 
paper, a pint of milk, or a loaf of bread 
to save one’s life. We take our enjoyments 
sadly. 

I am dying to unfold my great and per- 
manent plans to you, but can’t do it until 
those other things are cleared up. 

Best love 
Lady M. 


Canada July 27/30 


My dearest and Best: 
Everything is all right now—thanks to 
you, and thro’ you to Mr. Pratt. The package 


arrived yesterday (Saturday) and now Ross 
is safe with his Mother again—nothing cap 
separate us now—Ross is safe. For the first 
time in many months—years—I am at peace. 
Ross is safe. Last night I slept for 12 solid 
hours, for the first time in many a moon, 
and don’t think I even turned in the bed. 
Everything is all right. I can’t be, or have 
been, such a wicked person after all—God 
is on my side. 

I have been erring, and short-sighted, and 
made bad moves on Life’s checker board, but 
I never deliberately planned to injure any. 
one; when full of despair, and feeling that 
God being disgusted with me had forsaken 
me (by “God” I mean the Great Governing 
Power, whatever it may be) then I remem- 
bered that Isabel and you were | 
fond of me, helping me—that I was (and 
am) dead certain of you, and so how could 
“forsaken”—was 
I not protected and strong. And so your 


Yy my side 


I be so very wicked, how 


friendship, and your love, buoyed me up, and 
helped me to keep a hold on myself. Ross 
is all mine now. 


Canada August 1/30 


My dearest Boy and Girl: 

Since receiving that package I have ob. 
tained a new lease of life—am sleeping like 
a top—eating like a trooper, and am full of 
plans for the future. 

Well, the great plan:—Today being August 
1, I paid my rent and gave notice—I shall 
have shaken Canadian dust off my feet, and 
said Farewell to King George before Sept. 1. 
The packing co. will take my goods to be 


crated in about 3 weeks from now—they 





already have the contract—I pay them before 
I leave. The goods will be consigned to 
the Storage Warehouses Inc. who will clear 
the customs for me. After reaching New 
York I shall leave my baggage (1 trunk) in 
the Depot. I shall then hunt a 1 rm. apart 
ment at $25 a month. It’s a job, but can be 
done. It must be clean, and on a decent 
street—that’s all. I can do it in the week 
that it will take the R.R. to carry the furni- 
ture. All I need is a bed, and my handbag, 
in the meantime—the automats are still on 


hand. 


























hall place the sum of $1000.00 in reserve 






nk, and act as tho’ I never had it. 
will be enough left to help me along. 
long enough (and the Gods forbid) 
enter a Home and give them the 
If I don’t live long enough it goes 
el and you, and you will attend to my 


ve always. Lady M. 


Canada. Aug. 10/30 

arest Girl: 

Am anxious to settle somewhere at 

wondering if I am the Wandering 
ncarnated—certainly I’m a wander- 
ething—but it can’t last for ever— 
the weariest river flows somewhere 
il] leave here in the last week of 
t—will let you know date later so you 
atch the papers for a wreck—and then, 
nth, my only address will be General 
New York City. Please send me 
ddress. 

ld not leave here if I were of the 
t use, or comfort, to my sister, but 

money, and many friends who are 
| 


| pe, 


loser to ber than I could ever 
he is in good health, so why stay? 
absent too long to ever again seem 
the family—people should keep in 
uch with their own. 
Best love to Glendonabel, 


Lady M. 


Sunday. Aug. 24/30 
earest and Best: 

is the last word I shall send to any- 
, from Canada. My trip to Canada has 
been wholly a failure, for had anyone 
ne 6 mos. ago that my Sister Betty 
ot been changed at all (except in out- 
appearance) by that terrible accident, 


ild never have believed it. Yet such is 


e; she is exactly as she always was— 
vindictive, mean, self-centered. To 


her, I have always been the lawless one, the 
ily disgrace, the black sheep who mar- 


a divorced man. Such horror! I am 


the same—in her sight. 


revoir. Lady M. 


about it—if that happy condition ever occurs. 
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New York City. Sunday. Sept. 7/30 


My dearest Boy and Girl: 

. I had no trouble at all in entering this 
country—the Govt. man who questioned us 
at the Bridge was extremely friendly, and 
my madly beating heart settled down to 
normal after an hour or so. I don’t think 
it ever occurred to him that I intended to 
swell the list of the unemployed—I feel quite 
sure that he mistook me for a “lady.” 

Go to the Sea for a few days if you can 
and get away from the placing of furniture 
and making plans. There’s nothing, no 
place, like the sea. I’ve been out twice. 
Nothing else makes me feel their insignifi- 
cance—the paltry troubles of living—the im- 
mensity of space—the grandeur of God—the 
strength and power of the Great Unknown. 

My best love to both—“till all friendships 
die.” 


Lady M. 


New York City Oct. 23/30 

My dearest Girl: 

This month has been pretty hard on me— 
I had to move—it cost a lot—then came 
Ross’s birthday, October 16. Last Oct. 16 
Ross spent with me—I watched for him 
all morning, my heart in my mouth. Then 
early in the afternoon he came, carrying a 
lovely bunch of red roses—my favorites—he 
always got red roses for me. I was in 
Heaven. He had not forgotten—he chose 
to have dinner with me—not with the Chip. 
He took me to a nice place up here on 
Broadway, and then to a show—a splendid 
show—he came to my room on the roof, 
and kissed goodnight under the stars—how 
little we dreamed of what the next year 
would bring! I am always thinking of him 


] 
= 


ways wishing that I had done something 
I did not do—or: left something undone, or 
unsaid, that I did do, and said. 


Lady M. 


ec. >/ 
Dec. 30/30 
My dearest Boy: 


This is my “ways and means” letter, but 


let it go until you have a spare hour to think 
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If Betty dies before I do, which isn’t at all 
likely, I would probably get something worth 
while, but that is too vague to build on. So 
what to do what | 
To go on eating it up, 


the question is, with 
actually possess now 
as I am now doing, I would soon be without 
any I won't do that. I do not 
work. Why work 
work merely to keep on going, isn’t worth it. 
I don't 


I’ve done my share 


want io 
for whom, or what? To 
want to keep on going. Anyway, 
So, my plan is to enter a Home—a “Home 
for aged women.” A Home for those who 
are through, and are just waiting. On in 
quiry I find there are many such in, and 
near, New York 
Jenny 


N.Y.C. Dec. 31/30 
My dearest Girl: 

. Not being a great lover of the new in 
anything, I cannot bellow with much fervor 
“Ring out the old, ring in the 
| 


always a matter of deep regret with me to 


new’ —it is 


have to give up the old; I love my old dress, 


and coat, and wear them until they just 
about fall off 
Well the New is on his 
whether I like it or not. 
You 


for the New Year, and my deep gratitude 
for the Old. 


way, anyway, 
All things pass. 
love 


have my best wishes and best 


Sincerely, 
Lady M. 


1931 
N.Y.C. Jan. 13/31 
My dearest Girl: 
So you see, mv dear, I am not really 
To rush out 


a subject to go out to work. 


every day on the alarm of a clock, as I have 
done for so many years, and combat the little 
worries and vexations, which are bound to 
occur in any sort of business, would soon 


land me in a lunatic asylum. It’s my mind 
that is holding me together now—I love the 
sunset over the Jersey hills beyond the Hud 
son I love the hills and hollows of N.Y., 
love the sea (I go there often), love books— 
from myself—it’s such a 


often get away 
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rest—forget my terrible failures in life—my 
agonies 
Well, all 
retreat ol 
Women.” 
it’s almost a crime to shove myself in among 


that sort of thing points to q 
Aged 


I’m not really so very old, and 


some sort—a “Home for 


all those dec repit old souls I see in the 
“Homes,” but what else is there to do? And 
one good point is that I have learned to live 


I can, and have, lived alone so long 


BK» 


clone. 
that it comes natural to me. I have neve; 
mixed intimately with anyone except Ross— 
have never had confidants until God sent 
Glenn and you to me. 


Lady M 


N.Y.C. Sunday. Feb. 8/21 


My dearest Boy: 


Sometimes I feel that Ross knows about 
you and me, and is not far away, and that 
he tries to help me. If he knows anything 


now—anything of the days gone by—any 
thing of our heartaches and disappointments, 
he must know that he made a number of 
very grave mistakes, and is sorry for them. 

You remember that last day he spent wit! 
me, and I urged him to take my bank 
account and go to Chicago, and begin all 
over again (I told you about it at the time) 
and I said that the summer months were the 
most unhappy in my entire life, he got up 
from his seat at the luncheon table, and 
walked the floor, his lips white as death, 
and said “Well, Mod, you had nothing on 
me.” He then went on to say that he knew 


he had 


sorry, that many times, all summer, he had 


treated me “rotten,” and he was 
rushed into excesses, trying to persuade him 
self that he was happy, but that he knew 
all the time he was wrong. Maybe he knows 
now—I must believe that in his soul he 
loved me. 

And so I have been hunting up a “Home.” 
If I become ill here, they will dump me into 
a hospital, and that will eat up all 1 
money. I have been to see several “Homes,” 
some quite lovely, some little more than a 
Poor House where the women sleep in a 
Dormitory. One, a very nice one, has a large 
stone over the entrance, and cut in it “Hom 
indigent Females.” 


for aged, respectable, 
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ir booklet explains that the home was 
were only two classes of 


Females.” Gee! No, I 


one of the “indigent 


t when there 


1es and 
t be 
ho’ it’s a very nice home. I have 


] 


several places in the suburbs, 


have decided not to go to the country. 
ill take my chances in N.Y. 


n out to 


Lady M. 


My dearest Isabel: 
I am having a great time hunting up 


Home”—a “Home for the aged.” It’s a 


for you know Isabel my dear, I am 


hag t 1] 


ed” at all. Still I live some- 


take a trip to the roof, for 


ag must 
or else 
vy has wings and flies away. 
place I called at, the poor old ladies 
that I 


about entrance for 


ill so decr pit and old was 


amed to my- 


and so pretended I was asking for an 


enquire 


Id lady friend.” 
rfectly beautiful place out in 
the place 


There’s a pe 
, one of our very select suburbs 
I might get in there for 

o dollars, but it stands alone 

woods. They are too tony to have 

2 hours walk 


car line. The 
mm the Depot—beautiful auto roads but 
» sidewalk—where in thunder could I go 
a walk? What a horror to find myself 
t the R.R. Depot some evening in the dark? 
for life like a 


Home is 1 


To be shut up in that place 


rd in a gilded cage—-oh no! 
Lady M. 


N.Y.C. Wednesday Feb. 18/31 
My dearest Boy and Girl: 
It came on Monday—Feb. 16—at 5 p.m.— 
wonderful Valentine. And what a relief 
my heart not only sang like a bird but, as 
Paddy said, it crew like a rooster. 
Lady M. 


March 24/31 
My dears—Hello: 
This is merely a gcssip note—so many 
wonderful things in our papers, and happen- 
ing every day that I am fairly “bustin’” to 


there’s no 


an age 
After 
decided the pres great question a 
Day” I sincerely 
] 


they ma ake th | on out and shoot het 


1] la 


and several ladies, have 


to who 
invented hope 


at sunrise—it was some woman, | 


Love to Donald, 


suppose. 
and the rest of the 


family 
Lady M. 


My Dears: 
No, I didn’t 
“Mother’ 


fighting about it, 


that the Florists 


know 


invented Day”—our papers have 
lady in 
N.Y. 


ad somewhere 


been and some 
Phila. has taken an 
Woman's Club, 
that the Fl 
fact that they 


apply to wedding 


action against some 
over it. I re 
rists in convention deplored the 
had no suitable ad. as flowers 
funerals, births, etc. 
“Well, at that 
Say it with 
sorrow.” Of 
just as 
But 


and 
and one bright member said 
should tell 
flowers no matter what—joy or 


course the florists make the money, 


rate we them to 


the several societies do who sell poppies. 


most things in America run to money. 


All my love as of yore. 


Lady M. 


N.Y.C. April 24/31 
My dearest Boy and Girl: 


I should make 
Appar- 


It is quite imperative that 
some arrangement about my future. 
ently I am doomed to keep on going until 
knows 


Since taking to the milk and eggs 


Goodness when—maybe 20 years. 


Heavens! 
diet | 
better. But 


have grown heavier, feel, and sleep 
alas! the milk 
fortune like mine cannot last 


The City (thro’ the Red 


and eggs cost 


money, and a 
long. Then what 


Cross) has a Home downtown where they 


a day to 300 girls 
hunting 


collar” 


; 
adel 


shelter and serve one meal 


18 to who are constantly 


They are all “white 


to try to compete with them 


employment 


girls. For me 
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would be worse than silly. I have never 
been a servant—to start now to wash other 
people’s dishes, and cook, I refuse to do— 
just to live from day to day wouldn’t be 
worth it. And, anyway, the “Homes” would 
not consider my application at all had I ever 


been a “Domestic.” Domestics must go to 
the Poorhouse, or Welfare Island. Not me. 
So you see my dears I must do something, 
and soon. 


Lady M. 


May 18/31 
My Dearest: 

Your indigent, tho’ respectable, female 
friend is nursing a fractured rib. About 2 
weeks ago I was looking anxiously for a 
letter from one of the Committee Dames, 
and when noon came I turned in bed to see 
if one was under my door; the maid slips 
the early morning delivery under our doors. 
Yes, there was a letter—now instead of turn- 
ing out like a sensible person and stooping 
to pick up my letter, I leaned over to reach 
it; snap went my rib—I got out then all 
right, but, like many of the “right’ things 
we do, it was done too late, to save my rib. 
However, the pain, inconvenience, etc. have 
compensations for being compelled to rest, 
keep comparatively in the one position, etc. 
it not only gave my rib a chance to adjust 
itself but also rested my Acart. My heart 
has been pretty bad for several weeks. 

The Indigent females Board meets on 
Thursday next. After that I will probably 
know what’s going to become of me, and 
it will be none too soon, for this “on the 
fence” business plays the mischief with my 
nerves. 

Betty has written lately. She has not yet 
moved back to her own house and garden, 
the weather being bad. It is just possible 
that she may ask me to go there. Her letter 
may be just a feeler. She is like that. 

I will let you know, soon as I know my- 
self. To tell the truth I’m not struck on 
getting up when I’m told, and eating when 
I’m told, and having the light turned out 
at 10. I go to bed about 2.30, and sleep 
whenever I can. But—nothing lasts forever 
—all things pass 


Lady M. 


May 21/31 
My Dearest: ; 

I attended the Board Meeting about noon, 
and while nothing is definitely settled, I have 
reason to hope that they will admit me. 
Their attitude was decidedly friendly and 
kind. There were about a dozen ladies seated 
around a large table in what is evidently the 
Board Room. I fell in love with them all, 
and whether they admit me or not I shall 
always be glad to have met them. One lady 
asked me questions and made notes of my 
replies. She probably had some form to 
fill in 

They had, on the table, your letter, one 
from Miss Groves, and one from Mr. Pratt. 
They said that no one could be more highly 
recommended. They asked for my church 
connection, but I doubt if my lack there 
will be a serious obstacle. They asked for 
my family physician. None? Do I mean 
I have no Dr.? I look delicate, why not 
have a Dr., am I a C.S.? Would I object 
to have a Dr. in case of sickness, should 
they admit me to the Home? Would I 
undergo an examination by their Dr. before 
being admitted? Do I incline to C.S.? Then 
we all laughed, for I certainly don’t. Mrs. 
Eddy is not, and never has been, on my list 
of friends. If I must change to something 
else, I would much prefer Buddha. I think 
that my looking pretty delicate and not hav- 
ing had a Dr. puzzled them. But I wanted 
to impress them with the fact that I am 
not an invalid, and have no organic disease. 
They object to sick, or ailing persons. I 
didnt say a word about my fractured rib. 

Well, of course I may never hear from 
them again, but anyway they are awfully 
nice. 

Best love, 
Lady M. 


May 31/31 

My dearest Boy and Girl: 

... Well, now my news! It is all settled— 
I have been accepted by the Board—passed 
the Dr.’s examination, and been assigned a 
room. The room is being renovated, and 
will be ready inside of 2 weeks. I shall 
furnish it myself. It is fine—I am very 
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tisfied, and very grateful. The Board was 





lovely to me—the nicest ladies I’ve met 
in many a day. They permit me to take 
all my own things, altho’ that is against 
rules. So I have bought a nice new 
Windsor bed, springs, and mattress, sent 
nkets etc. to the cleaners, and so I shall 
clean anyway. They re-paint my room. 
| have been quite ill over it, but will soon 
settle down and will then give you more 
letails. Lady M. 


June 15/31 
My dearest Girl: 

The great step has been taken, and I am 
here for better or worse—it’s like 
getting married. I fee! no doubt in the 
rid but the step is decidedly for “better” 
is the wisest and most sensible step I 

e taken in many a day. 
The house is very large—takes in a block 
out 150 “guests,” and it seems to me, 
-rvants everywhere. I never expected to find 
any servants. And they are all young— 
praise be. We have a General Supt.—an 
Asst. Supt., a housekeeper, several cooks, and 
kitchen help, several young girl waitresses, 
men for elevator—a door-man. The meais 
fine—white linen—so white—and by the 
way we have our own laundry, and are 


owed 16 pieces a week. Isn’t that fine. 





Hottest water ever was, all the time—and 
the house is perfectly clean. It is like a good 
eal 

Already I have a protégé—a blind woman. 
She was head of the advertising Dept. I sit 
near her at table, cut up her food, watch 
her, and already we are friends. She comes 
to my room every afternoon and likes to sit 
in Ross’s chair. She feels the books, and is 
familiar with them. 

I hope it won’t be very long before I have 
the pleasure of a visit from you. This house 
is convenient to everywhere, easy to get at. 

You have all my best thoughts, and love. 

Lady M. 


June 21/31 
My dearest Boy and Girl: 
. .. I will write later and give particulars 
as to what things I had to sign over to this 
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house, and what reserved. I reserved some, 
but we shall straighten all that out later on. 
I am feeling wonderfully well. This is the 
best move I have ever made. 
Best love to all— 
Lady M. 


Sunday Aug. 9/31 
My dearest Girl: 

My dear, my going to visit you this year 
does not depend on any “plans” of mine. 
At the present moment I can’t eat solid food, 
10t having teeth, and speak with difficulty. 
The hole in my mouth is something awful— 
like a great cavern, my tongue doesn’t half 
fill it. Well, it will be another month before 
my “store teeth” are ready, and then good 
Surely I 
would love to go. Donald and I should have 


been friends long ago, but Fate 


ness only knows how it will be. 


met and 
ordains those things, and who can fight 
Fate? My sight is very poor—frightens me, 
and soon as I have teeth and can speak, I 
shall go to a go d oculist and get fixed up. 
It takes money to do those things, but there 
is no way to avoid it. Of course we have 
a number of clinics and such, but not for me. 
I must have the best for such very important 


work. Lady M. 


N.Y.C. Sept. 4/31 
My dearest Boy: 

. . » My Dentist and I have had a scrap— 
the job was to be $100. I paid 50. 3efore 
going to Canada last year this same man 
had placed two bridges for me—$100. but 
when I got to Canada one of them hurt so 
dreadfully that I couldnt eat anything, so I 
got a Canadian to remove it—another $25. 
Then the 50 paid in June on account, which 
means $200, and at the heel of the hunt 
I had nothing at all to show for the money. 
So I made him return $25 of the last 50, 
letting him keep 25 for extraction, which I 


consider a liberal arrangemert. There are 
still roots which must come out. I lost faith 
in him, so it was best to part. One can find 
common ordinary people anywhere. 

The “Home” arrangement is panning out 
pretty well. I am glad to be here. There’s 
a feeling of security and finality about it that 
is very restful. A feeling that nothing more 
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can possibly happen. My room is very com 
fortable, the food good enough, the house 
delightfully open, airy and clean, and what 
more can one want? I have as much privacy 
as I have ever had, and we are free to come 


I ady M 


and go as we pl ise 


My dearest Girl: 

. You would be interested to meet our 
bunch here—I find that more than half of 
our women are “maids” and many of them 
school teachers, some drawing pensions— 
75 and 95 monthly. One iss” has a slim, 
young figure, but her face! Such a thin 
narrow nose, and her mouth is exactly like 
a horseshoe turned upside down—and altho 
here a very short time she has a lot to say, 
a self-opinionated impudent creature. When 
she came first I made overtures, but soon 
drew back. I dont want to know her. 

The re’s 


play the organ in a Brooklyn Church—some 


little old music teacher—used to 


thing fell on her after she entered this house 
and broke her back. She is quite stooped 
over—her chin almost resting on her knees 

it is very pitiful. It is funny how many of 
them try to “put it on”—one old one told me 
that her husband was a “Railroad man.” She 
didn’t say whether a President, or a porter. 
Another said her husband was “in the City 
Hall” in Phila. for many years, and that he 
wore a tall hat. He may have been Mayor, 
or a white-wings—the latter wear tall hats 
on the Labor Day parade. 

But I am very grateful to Fate for placing 
me here—no rent—food enough—laundry— 
good bath and plenty of hot water—oceans 
of it—what more can I need. Entire privacy 
and every evening I can walk two blocks and 
watch the glorious sunset over the Hudson 
behind the Jersey hills. 

And Ross is safe—no more chips— 


Lady M. 


My dearest Girl: 

Have you read “The Magnificent 
Ambersons” by Tarkington? If not get it, 
it's about an only son, and how his mother 


ruined him J. 


Nov. 11/31 
My dearest Boy: 

. . Ross was near a turning point, Glenn 
dear; that day he came to me, two days 
before he died, he said as much. He said 
his life was “rotten” and he knew it was 
all wrong. That was when I offered him 
my bank account—every penny I owned, if 
he would turn over a new leaf and begin 
again. He was on the verge of doing it. 

The chip killed him, you know—when he 
spoke of leaving her she pounded his dear 
head, or threw pillows or something at him, 
and it caused a hemorrhage. The death cer 
tificate which came to me in Canada with 
the ashes, says “Cause of death unknown”- 
“contributory cause a mastoid operation.” 
But he had recovered from the operation. 

I can see now why Ross’s Doctor, the one 
who operated, was so “all for me” and pro 
fessed himself anxious to go into court 
against the chip. 

May the Gods be good to you. 

Lady M 


Nov. 13/31 
My dearest Boy and Girl: 


Just a line to say they are too beautiful 


for words. Perfect in every way—color, 
freshness, bloom, plenty of green. They 
actually put layers of oil paper between the 
blooms to prevent their being crushed. I 
have never seen more beautiful roses. When 
Ross spent his last birthday with me—Oct. 
16/29—he carried me some roses like those. 
They have always been my favorite flower, 
and color; Ross knew that—he loved them 
too, and so he has never given me any other 
sort of flower. You are so good and kind 
to think of me in this way—I appreciate it 
very much. 

It gave me a lot of comfort yesterday to 
remember that Ross came to me on <hat, his 
last birthday. He came in the afternoon, 
took me to dinner and the theatre—we were 
happy together. I am glad to know that he 
never spent any holiday, any Holy Day, with 
the Chip. 


It is all difficult to understand—let me 
know some time if you two believe in im 








Hav 
M 

















rtality; I mean in individual immortality. 
} 


Have you any idea what becomes of us? 


My best love and gratitude to you 


Lady M. 


1932 


Friday. Jan. 22/32 
My dearest Girl: 
.. The Supt. here, in my opinion is per 
fectly abominable. I never even say “Good 


rning” to her. If she ever gets a chance 


wi 


| steal my things. However, I won't 
lrop out until after I’ve straightened out my 
iffairs—I am not that kind. 

Lady M. 


Do I weary you? 


Feb. 12/32 

My dearest Girl: 

. . One of these days I shall explain to you 
y attitude toward this house—especially to 
the old one in the office—the “Supt.” but not 
aay 

I have been reading up on American 
Artists—painting and sculpture—and was 
especially interested to follow the work of 
Sargent and Abbey in the Boston Library. 
Then I go to the Museum and pick out the 
hings I’ve been reading about, and find it 


Lady M. 


very interesting. 


April 15/32 

My dear Boy and Girl: 
Whether it’s due to the infirmities of old 
age—that I have become dried up and brittle, 
r that my bootlegger is supplying bad stuff 
anyway, I fell, on Saturday, on the street 
ind fractured a rib. Our nurse here took 
to the hospital on Monday—at my 
nse—and we had an x-ray taken—at least 
they had, for we haven't heard a word from 
4 days. Only that my 
rib hurts pretty badly I could laugh—4 days 
to get an x-ray, just think of it! It’s enough 


em since. It is now 


to make anyone laugh. 

You may take it from me, Isabel, my dear, 
that one never gets anything at all for noth- 
ing. We went in as charity people—the nurse 
and I—I was examined by a nice young 
fellow of about 23, and taken to the x-ray 
dept. There we found 2 young girls in 
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white, not nurses. They got me on the table, 
went thro’ a number of fool motions, turned 
a switch. We waited 20 minutes to hear 
that the young moron didn’t get my ribs 
on the plate—I must try again. They sub- 
stituted another block-head lady who again 
went thro’ motions measuring me, measuring 
the plate, et We waited an hour to hear 
that the plate wasn’t yet dry, but they be 
lieved it showed a fractured rib! They were 
to mail a statement—its now 4 days, but the 
statement has not shown up. People must, 
and should pay for everyhing they get— 
experiences, mistakes, service, etc. Nature 
makes no gifts. 

It is, of course, very ridiculous of me to 
break all my bones one by one—it would be 
much simpler to step off the roof. 

Jest love to all 


Lady M. 


Sunday May 1/322 
My dear Isabel: 


This doesnt look like May Day—the wind 
is chilly—the rain is a gloomy drizzle, and 
“God's miracle of May” might be November 
or anything. When I was a little girl my 
mother—she “ran” the school—took us all 
out into the country—and there on a carpet 
of green velvet dotted with primroses and 
violets and shamrocks we crowned our 
“Queen of the May”—it was a great day 


for us. 


New York City June 14/32 
My dearest Boy: 

... No, I am not particularly depressed— 
of course life isn’t worth living—but I knew 
that long ago. However “all things pass,” 
and as my dear countryman said “Even the 
weariest river flows somewhere safe to sea.” 
But you are still young, and are on your 
way to Norway—Enjoy, and make the most 
of it—it will always be a glorious memory 
to carry. 

Dont eat tco much fish, or you may be 
come so intellectual you will cease to write 
to me—let the trip be all enjoyment for us all. 

My best love to Glendonabel as of yore. 


Lady M. 
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N.Y.C. July 17/32 
My dearest Travelers: 

By this time you are probably “over there.” 
I have watched the sun set like a glory every 
evening, and thought that if Heaven made 
any picture so entirely beautiful as ours over 
the Hudson and the Jersey hills, sureiy the 
picture open to you must be, at least, as 
grand. It gave me pleasure to know that we 
were gazing at and admiring the same sun, 
even if not at the same moment. 

You both looked so entirely healthy and 
fine when here that even if you are shaken 
up a bit by old Neptune, you can stand it. 
I watched your boat until the cap, and hand- 
kerchief, on deck looked like a fleck of snow, 
or a feather—I think everyone on the pier 
was Scandinavian—they are some talkers— 
and then finally the last 4 of us walked off 
together. We all cried a bit. I felt very 
lonely—very much alone. 

Lady M. 


Friday Sept. 23/32 
My dearest Girl: 

It was truly a splendid holiday—and you 
both look so fine and weill—but it is also 
fine to know that you are again safe and 
well at home. Even if there is a good layer 
of dust on all the furniture, and one has, like 
Martha, to be troubled over many things, still 
it is fine to be home. 

Did I tell you about the American who 
bought a Scotch castle? The big hall with 
its open fire-place was lovely, and supporting 
the mantel was a huge flat stone on which 
was carved “East or West, Hame is best.” 
The American looked askance at that stone, 
then turning to the agent said, “Now I 
don’t know anything about this fellow Hame 
—or if it’s something to drink, but I know 
there won’t be any advertisements in my 
house.” And the stone came down. 

Yes, “Hame is best” isn’t it—it is nice to 
be at home. All winter your minds will be 
full of delightful pictures, and happenings, 
and you will be refreshed and young 
(younger) because of the trip. 

Lady M. 


Oct. 27/32 
My dearest Boy: 

I have had another experience lately. No, 
not in the courts. One of our indigent 
females came to the dining room to break 
fast a week or so ago—She was dead bh, 
noon. It frightened me. For 3 or 4 nights 
I tossed about without sleep—I, too, may 
drop out suddenly—my affairs are not in 
good shape. Ross’s ashes was still on the top 
shelf of my closet—those people here would 
probably fling it into the garbage box—it 
would be all my fault. I must dispose of it 
myself. I went out to Pelham Bay on the 
Sound, one morning, but lost my way in the 
Park. I wandered around for hours, found 
the Sound, but it was all fenced off by pri 
vate property—I couldn’t get near it. | 
walked, with occasional rests on fences and 
door-steps, for 5 hours. It occurred to me 
that if I went to Coney Island (the places 
are all closed up now, you know) on a wet 
day I could walk out on the pier where the 
boats land and there is deep water. It rained 
on Oct. 12 and 13. I put on storm rubbers, 
took the ashes, and went. Rain. Rain. On 
reaching the end of the pier I found 8 or 10 
men fishing. The boardwalk was deserted. 


h, 


There were some beachcombers on the beac 
but not many—!I wandered on, intending to 
select a breakwater, climb out on the stones 
to deep water and then— On standing at 
the rail to look around, a beachcomber—a 
dirty, filthy-looking ragged fellow made 
signs to me and pointed under the board 
walk. I actually leaned over the rail to look, 
feeling sure there must be someone needing 
help there, maybe dead, or dying—but alas, 
no. This dirty, filthy ragged brute evidently 
wanted me to go down. There wasn’t a 
policeman anywhere. Certainly I could not 
now get to a breakwater. And then a man 
came on the walk. I followed him—he was 
a respectable looking man—wore good cloth 
ing, gloves, carried an umbrella. It was 
growing late. I touched the man on the 
arm, he looked at me in surprise; I said “Are 
you a decent man?” Well, he said that 
depends on what one calls decent, he tried to 
be. I asked if he believed in cremation; he 
said on principle he did, but his wife and 
family did not, and so he supposed that he 




















would be buried—édut, he added, what dif- 
rence does it make when one is dead. He 
id a strong, nice voice. I told my trouble 
nd asked if he would stand on the beach, 
ld my purse and umbrella, and protect me 
from beachcombers while I climbed out on 

» breakwater. He thought a while, looked 
grave, and finally said Yes, if I gave my 
word not to commit suicide. The stones 
the 





were very slippery—green with slime 
tide was coming in and the waves dashed 
ver me, but I went on. : The man shouted 
hat stones I should grab. It was done— 
ah Ross. But I had gone out pretty far—and 
was easier to go out than get back. I 
slipped badly. The man shouted to sit 
vn—for God's sake sit down. As I knew 
ld not hold a footing I sat down. The 
tide dashed over me. The man shouted that 
I was now wet as I could be and to step 
down, lift up my skirts and walk in—I did. 
He walked to the station with me— 
helped me wring out my jacket and skirt—- 
there was a quart of water in each shoe— 
We shook hands—he hoped I would not get 
imonia—but I said that people like me 
do not die—a young mother with children 
dependent on her would get pneumonia, but 
not I. He was gentleman enough not to ask 
my name, or a thing about me, nor tell his. 
Now it’s done, it is well. 
Best love, 


J. 


N.Y.C. Dec. 9/32 
My dearest Girl: 

It is grand to hear such good news about 

ir dear little man—the gods are not so bad 
after all. He is evidently cheerful, and 
active, when he is able to rig up, and run, 
uch a fine ship—maybe some day he may 
take his poor old auntie M. along and steer 
his barque to Erin’s Isle; that would indeed 
be a real trip and he could see and smell 
primroses and violets for the first time. 

One of our “ladies” went away to spend 
Thanksgiving with a brother who lives in 
a house on L.I. She tripped on the stair 
carpet, fell to the bottom, broke her back, got 
pneumonia on the way to the hospital, and 


in 2 days was dead. Another, about the 
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same time sat at breakfast in the general 
dining room, became suddenly ill, and by 
noon, same day, had gone to the bourne 
from whence no traveller returns. We have 
many such cases here. Now all this has 
shown me the necessity of being ready when 
my call comes, it may come any day. I am 
determined to place the things I love where 
I want them to be. I do not trust anyone 
at all in this house. As time goes on I 
intend to give away all my _ treasures 

nothing of mine belongs to this house until 
after I am dead. The woman in our office, 


the one I like, and trust, least in the house 
had the nerve to tell me to my face one day 


that she would have my “Byron” when I am 


gone. Well, she is wrong—she won't. Not 
if I have any notice of my trip at all 
Lady M 
De 10 2 


My dear Isabel: 

I have the distinction of having received 
the first Christmas box sent to 
and I am trusting to your sound sense to 


understand, and our friendship of so long 
when I send back part of it. For a person 
in my circumstances to hoard up things she 
can never use would be, in my opinion, 
criminal. 

It is yet so early in the Xmas season—not 
a tree on the streets for sale—that you have 
oceans of time to send your gifts to some 
friend who can use and enjoy them. 

Now my real news. Today is the first of 
this week that I have been at all nearly 
normal. I was under dope for 3 days and 
2 nights this week—I still take it every night. 
For several weeks I have been annoyed by 
having my feet “die’—you know that feel 
ing, almost everyone gets it once in a whil 
I was not at all alarmed, altho’ it was queer 
to find my foot and leg go asleep while I 
was out for a walk, and of course exercising 
it. However, I said nothing about it. Then 
one day in my room my right foot and leg, 
right hand and arm, right neck and ear, 
right side of my nose, right side of my lips 
and tongue all fell asleep. Alas! That eve 
ning I went to the bath, and when up to my 
neck in water it started again—my toes 
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first—always the right side, up and up to my 
lips and tongue, my right eyelid even. 


The Dr. says it is all nerves— 


no danger, 
but—I must sleep and sleep and sleep. Hence 
the dope. Today I 
feel better but walk like a drunken sailor. 
Do me a favor, dear, ask your Dr. what 
that condition is the forerunner of. Is it 
My Dr. says “only nerves”. Only 


3 days and 3 nights. 


paralysis? 
nerves, nothing. 

You see | feared I might drown in the tub. 
I couldn't grab the side, couldn’t step out 
because of my foot and leg—I kicked out the 
stopper with my /eft foot and just lay there 
What is it? 

Love to all, 

Lady M. 


until the thing passed. 


1933 


Tuesday. Jan. 3/33 
My dearest Boy: 

Have been “all nerves” since that trip 
I made with Ross’s ashes—used to waken at 
night bathed in perspiration, feeling the 
waves dash in my face, hearing the roar of 
the sea—now I just sleep, and sleep, and 
sleep—the “twin Sister of Death” for me. 


Jan. 11/33 

There was a time when you sent money 
to me to get a Christmas dinner, and I went 
from one place to another peeping in, and 
finally came away. I could not bear to go in. 
It is different now. Ross is better gone, than 
being here. I am glad he did not have a 
child. I feel sure he would not come back, 
if he had the chance. He had lived long 
enough to know that life holds nothing 
worth living for. 


Feb. 6/33 
My dearest Girl: 


Next time Glenn and you find yourselves 
in New York—even should you be as kind 
as to come to my funeral—you must make a 
jamboree of it, and go to Radio City. Such 
a place! was there ever such a place! the 
wonder of wonders—no words could describe 
it. I went to see Arliss in “The King’s 


Vacation”—it was my first time to see Arliss 
in 25 years. He is young as ever—gentle. 
manly as ever—a perfect artist. The entire 
performance was a marvel—such lights— 
such colors—-such music. You must certainly 
go to Radio City. 

A week ago today something happened to 
me that placed me back in the Dr.’s hands, 
and kept me asleep for 3 days and nights. 
What a blessing it was that dear Glenn did 
not favor my living in your town, when | 
was rash enough, and maybe lonely enough, 
to dream of it, for surely I would be a 
nuisance to you. My “fright” came about in 
this way: Every morning about 9 o’clock | 
go up to the office—Infirmary—4th floor, to 
get my “dope” for the next night. I am still 
a sleeper. I found the office door closed, and 
thinking our head nurse had a patient there, 
I stood in the hallway to wait for the door 
to open. Now they have on the 4th floor a 
maid who is rather a queer looking woman. 
I do not know her at all, but have several 
times noticed her quick nervous way of doing 
things—She is a sort of pantry maid, washes 
dishes, etc. As I stood against the wall, this 
maid was doing something at the time at the 
end of the hall. Suddenly, seeing me, she 
made one dart at me 
door, and screamed “Go in, Go in” and tried 
to shove me into the room. I pushed her 
away and said “No, no, I won't.” She 
grabbed me by the shoulder to drag me into 
the room, and then we had a regular fight. 
I could only think she had gone suddenly 
mad, and was determined not to be shut into 
I fought, and screamed, 





threw open a room 


a room with her. 
and then the head nurse caught me in her 
arms, and led me into the office. They got 
water and salts—the Supt. ran in—I trembled 
so that I completely lost control of my body. 
After a while I gasped—“Is she mad”— 
“No” said nurse, “it’s the corpse”—What 
corpse? Why! the dead woman. What dead 
woman? My head swam—my heart tried 
to fly out of my body—they all talked 
together—were they all mad? Well, it ail 
ended in this—a woman had died during the 
night, and men were carrying her on a litter 
to the lift, where we had a mortuary on the 
first floor; they would have to pass me in 
the hallway, and the maid having heard that 
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1 suffer from heart disease feared I might 


frightened, and was determined to save 


y pushing me into a room. Between 


hter, and tears, and heart jumps, the Dr. 
| still Wasn’t 


a and so I’m here. 


ong, 
nny? 

There was a man, one day, very 
ngry—he entered a restaurant and ordered 
I terrible—he tasted 


it was it—then 


pped his spoon. The waiter stood by and 
aw he wasn’t pleased, and 
king to be sociable, rubbed his hands and 


“It looks like Sir.” 


um it may Jook like rain, but 


g over said, rain, 
uid the 1 
damn like dish water. 


Our soup 1s 

and as I never eat 

t my meals are pretty slim. So I buy 
and stuff | I feel 


it. Having a conscience is a very bad 


at now and then, 


myself. better since 


and quite out of style today. Indeed 
I don’t know that it was ever in style. 
Drop a line whenever you can—you are 
ys welcome. Lady M. 
N.Y.C. Feb. 26/33 


My dearest Girl 
We have had some changes in our menage 


» | wrote you. You may remember how 


i] 


dly I back-bit our Supt. and disliked her. 
» she was everything contemptible and 





-an—a low-born, common creature, and so, 
of course, being on horseback was an over 
had 
nothing at all to do with her for a long 


earing tyrant. Personally I have 
time—I neither asked, nor gave favors. Well, 
she’s gone, anyway. The Board got wise to 
the lady, and let her go 

Now we have quite a different woman, in 
appearance at any rate—She is much younger, 
She is a 


I only know her to look at, so 


and knows how to carry her body. 
Canadian. 
far—her teeth protrude somewhat, and she 
eems to be always smiling, and pretty much 
I haven’t much use 
for perpetual smilers—this thing of “being 
happy all the day” doesn’t appeal to me at 
all. Even if Fate had placed my feet in a 
path of roses, I think I ought to remember 
that there are a lot of other people in the 
world whose lot is not at all rosy. Indeed 
we do not have to look very far to find 


in love with the world. 
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them. We have old women in this house 


who have fallen and broken their hips—they 


all seem to break a hip—and who are 


doomed to spend the rest of their days in 


bed. One woman has added to her broken 
hip the loss of sight—she is past 80. So I 
rather r 1t my Country-woman’s joyous 
appearan Lady M. 
Apr. 23/33 
My Dearest 
Don’t you ever write to the Board, or any 
member of it, about this house. All our 
troubles emanate from the Board. To report 
them to themselves would never do. All our 
tea and coff (God save the mark) and all 
our canned goods are bought from one mem 


-= —— . 
sne ever veieve 


Board. Would 
(or grant) that the tea fit to drink? 
It is to laugh. Another Board lady tells ok 


Mrs. P. she will get her medicine to relieve 


ber of the 


wasn't 


her heart trouble when she hands over her 
Bank Book. Ye Gods! 
Not feeling well last week I packed my 


night bag ready to slip out and run away if 
I became worse, for I am determined never 
to go up to the Infirmary and be at the 
mercy of their head nurse. She is not merely 
She’s a d—— devil. 


Lady M. 


“une Béte Noire.” 


May 19/33 

My dearest Boy: 
On the 

Mikado we left the theater about 5 o'clock. 
I was alone, of course, and felt I just couldn’t 


afternoon I went to the 


go back to that house with all those old, old 
people—old not so much in years—(there are 
several past ninety) but old in thought—old 
in emotion—run to seed and decay—so I 
walked Street, to 
Battery Park, and sat among the bums, and 


from the theater, 45th 
other seat warmers, to watch the sun set over 
the harbor. And what a setting it was! 
Water and sky all crimson and gold—a sight 
for the Gods. 

Three-fourths of the women in this house 
are old maids—l think maybe that is one 
reason why I am, and always will be, such 
them. They have no 

Lady M. 


a stranger among 
memories. .. . 
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August 27/33 
My dearest Boy: 

Did I tell you about the woman who 
died here during the very hot weather and 
she lay here in her bed, undiscovered, until 
she decomposed, and the stench was terrible? 
She must have been dead a week. Of course 
they hushed it up—it did not get into the 
papers at all; but are we being watched 
now? I'll say we are. Their watching has 
become a perfect tyranny. We are in the 
dining room at 8 a.m. then the long-legged, 
hateful, abominable, Y.W. woman, Supt., 
rushes around sometime between 9 and 10, 
and checks us all up. I sit here reading— 
the door open—in she rushes—she’s a pain- 
fully energetic, active person. “Are you all 
right, Mrs. Masterson?” she repeats that 3 or 
4 times. Mrs. Masterson sits like a log, not 
a word out of her, not even a look. If the 
long-legged active creature could hold herself 
quiet long enough she might see me turn a 
leaf, but no! When she gets tired asking 
questions she goes away, and then I close the 
door, and none too easy. 

Oh, those new brooms—What a dust they 
do stir up in their clean sweeping. This 
block-head Supt. of ours is a new broom, 
you know. 

Best love to Glendonabel. 

Lady M. 


Thursday. Oct. 12/33 
My dearest Girl: 

I have been busy hunting up some 
class, or lecture course, or something to take 
up this winter. Sitting around all day is 
bad for anyone, one soon runs to seed, and 
that is a living death. There are plenty of 
classes, and lectures, but they all mean 
money, and are beyond me. 

Of course there are books—we have a splen- 
did public library—3 blocks down—but— 
they lack the human touch. 

My best love to you and best wishes. 


Lady M. 


New York City. Nov. 10/33 
My dearest Boy: 


It would have given me great pleasure to 
be able to accept our dear Isabel's invitation 


to help usher in your new year, and erect 
another mile post. But the fact is, my money 
is low—money seems to be at the bottom of 
pretty nearly everything. 

Sight, to me, is an absolutely essential part 
in my living at all. People can live and be 
blind, but not me. We have a woman up- 
stairs (the Infirmary) 86, stone blind, bed- 
ridden, yet she eats 3 square meals a day, 
and lives on. My sight was dim, so I went 
to a specialist, and got new glasses. Special- 
ists cost real money. Then I had an Ear 
specialist examine my ears—more money— 
his examination was not satisfactory to me, 
and so I am looking around for another. | 
am not exactly deaf, for I hear sounds, but 
at a lecture cannot follow every word, and 
the movies are mostly a rattle and noise to 
me (altho’ that’s not much loss, to judge by 
the pictures). Lady M. 


N.Y.C. Nov. 14/33 
My Dear: 

They are perfectly lovely—perfectly fresh 
and beautiful—in my opinion, a_ perfect 
flower; indeed their beauty and the love and 
kindness back of them did help to “brighten 
the day.” It will always be a day of wonder- 
ment to me—even now it is difficult to 
grasp—only three days before his going three 
Doctors pronounced him perfectly recov- 
ered—he sat in my room on the roof and 
we planned his going to Chicago and turn- 
ing over a new leaf, or rather 7 planned, for 
he was on the fence. I gave him my Bank 
Book good for several hundred dollars and 
begged him to go. He was to come back on 
Monday—the 3rd day—and tell me his 
decision, but on Monday he lay in a coma 
in the Hospital. You say I acted bravely at 
that time, but it is your kindness makes you 
think so; I wasn’t really brave—I just didn’t 
realize it at all. I have often thought since 
that it was a mercy I had so many enemies 
to fight at that time, for I was forced into 
being alert and had no time to grieve. 

I feel that it is quite possible that Ross 
guided me—Ross in his remorse—or my two 
sisters who always cared for me—to take 
what steps I did take at that time to foil the 
plans of Barter and his friend the Chip. 
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An old woman belonging to this floor has 
n ill for several weeks and was taken to 
Infirmary, 4th floor. I did not know her 
well, but we did say “hello” now and 
When the beautiful roses came on 
Sunday I felt overcome by your thoughtful 
ess, and ashamed of my own attitude 
keeping so entirely aloof from those 
ple, so I pi ked out § lovely buds and 
ne green, wrapped them in the nice soft 
white paper, wrote a short note wishing the 
ld villain a speedy recovery and took them 
What happened then? 
ignorant, old 


upstairs to a nurse. 
Why, that 
shoved them off her bed—the roses and 


horrid, wretch 

-“Take them away” she cried “take the 

rrid things away. She might have waited 

until I was dead—throw them out.” Now, 

what do you think of that? That is a sample 

of our “ladies” in this house. Guess I shall 
keep in my shell. 

The coffee served here mornings is just 
dark-colored water, no odor, no taste—if it’s 
hot I feel grateful—When it is merely luke- 
And the tea is like lye. So 
you see, my dear, I’ve got to have money. 


warm I leave it. 


When my money runs out, I go to the 
Lady M. 


of, or a bridge. 


Dec. 28/33 
My dearest Boy: 
I will explain another time why I 
listrust those people in this house, and why 
I believe they tamper with the mail. 
Seal your letters well. 


Lady M. 


1934 


N. Y. C. Jan. 3/34 
My dearest Classmate and Glendonabel: 

I hope to be among the first to wish you 
all a happy New Year under the date of 1934. 
Health first—good, robust, glowing health, 
ind then after that, anything that is good 
that comes. 

Your splendid box kept me—and is still on 
moment's 


the job—from ever having a 


hunger, in any sense of the word, for when 
my “innards” felt hollow I opened the box— 


and when a feeling of desolation—Christmas 
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pall—I 


thought of the box and the kindness that 


desolation—fell over me like a 


made it up, and that helped. 


Lady M 


Sunday, March 4/34 
Isabel, my dear: 

It is quite evident that you have never been 
an indigent, aged female, or your splendid 
St. Patrick’s Day box which arrived Satur- 
day (March 3rd) would have been more 
wisely chosen, altho’ certainly not with more 
kindly thought. Possibly you have never 
lived in one room. This house is largely 
made up of old women from 75 to go some- 
thing; as a result it is kept unusually warm— 
very uncomfortably warm for me. I nearly 
faint in the dining room. 

Whatever made you send me a quart of 
thick tomato juice. What did you suppose 
I could do with it? 
tomato juice was an appetiser, to be taken 
before dinner, and frequently get it as such 
It is not appetisers 


I always supposed 


when I go down town. 
we need here, it is something to eat. Yester 
day I went to a restaurant on Broadway, and 
met 6 of our women, indigent females, all 
having something to eat. Our meals are a 
joke, or would be if we felt funny enough to 
see them that way. When the weather is 
severe and I cannot go out I lie awake until 
3 or 4 am knowing I need food. 

But could I get up to drink lukewarm 
thick tomato juice, or eat very salty crackers? 
If it were only plain crackers, sweet, wheat, 
graham, social tea, arrow root, but salt? And 
by the way, I have never seen them served 
anywhere—in what way are they used. They 
would probably be ok with a glass of beer if 
one had no pretzels or with cold meat. Had 
the sardines been in individual tins which 
contain 4 or 5—I often buy them that way— 
but in such a large tin! I could not eat a 
whole tin at one sitting, and what could | 
do with what was left? My room is so hot. 
I have never eaten preserved meat of any 
kind—I couldn’t. 
for me. 

I hope and pray you will be sensible and 


And the cheese is too soft 


understand. 
Drop a line and say you're not vexed. 
Lady M. 
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N.Y.C. March 13/34 
My dearest Girl: 

Ah! I can breathe again—what a relief. 
You have written, and you are not blazing 
mad. The Gods are not so bad after all. 

You see, the letter was hardly out of my 
hand when I felt sorry for sending it—vyou 
might feel hurt, and be angry and the box 
Lady M. 


wasn’t worth that. 


April 2/34 
My Dearest: 

I think I told you some time ago that 
we had a Supt. who was nothing to brag 
about, being an ignorant over-bearing indi 
vidual. Well, like our friend Mrs. Gamp 
she kept her bottle on the mantel piece, just 
to put her lips to when she “felt disposed”— 
she evidently felt disposed too often for the 
Board got wise to her, and the lady found 
herself out of a job. 

Along came her successor, and why God 
ever made such a woman is a mystery to me. 
But then why did he make mosquitoes, or 
flies or such? This one is a very tall aggres 
sive woman—she has protruding teeth that 
always make me think of “L’homme de rire,” 
for I never know whether she is laughing or 
not. But I could stand her looks—not her 
manner. The dear lady seems to think we 
are all criminals, here to be taught by her— 
I was walking down the hall to the dining 
room one morning—She stood down near the 


’ 


door—“Come, hurry up, hurry up” she said 
I might be a 
puppy, or a naughty child. Needless to say 
I did not hurry up, or enter the dining room 
at all until after she had rung the bell and 


said grace. Lady M. 


“the bell will ring soon.” 


NY.C. Oct. 8/34 
My dearest Boy: 


That they tamper with our mail I 
feel quite convinced. Our door-man stands 
in the hall every meal time and collects let- 
ters to be mailed, but instead of walking 
down the 4 dozen steps and dropping the 
letters into the mail box placed there he 
walks into the office and hands them to the 
great mogul, the Y.W. lady. Why? 

Lady M. 


Nov. 23 34 
My Dearest: 

To be so long without saying a word 
about my beautiful roses, and they were 
surely beautiful, would be unpardonable only 
that I have been, and am, “not myself at all’ 
and at the bottom of the Slough of Despond 
Everything happened in October and Novem 
ber for me. Ross was born, and died, was 
killed, then, and my sisters and brother had 
to go then too. Of course you know the 
Chip killed Ross—he was going to “turn over 
a new leaf” and she killed him; even the 
death certificate says “the immediate cause of 
death is unknown.” It may be unknown to 
the Doctors, altho’ I doubt it, but it is quite 
clear to me. 

Even Isabel’s birth, and yours, in those 
months do not clear up the skies for me 
But they do much—how frightful it would 
be not to have you. 

I sincerely hope the day may never come 
when either of you may feel that life is a 
curse. Last week I found a scrap of paper 
in one of Ross’s books, and in his writing it 
read:—“He who in the midst of woes d 
sireth Life, is either a coward or insensible” 
Sophocles. 

I nearly went to the Bridge—roses and all 

I believe that Tom Moore has some artistic 
value. That is the reason why I sent it to 
you. Two members of our Board have 
admired it, and expressed a wish to have it— 
said to “leave a note in the office about it,” 
well! I won’t. No one in this damn prison 
will ever lay a finger on anything of mine 
if I can help it. Lady M. 


N. Y. C. Dec. 31/34 
My Dearest Isabel: 

I hope he [Donald] had a fine Christ 
mas. I sat here all alone—very much alone, 
on reading your letter and tried to live 
through your Christmas preparations—cer- 
tainly they were very fine. Donald will have 
a good many happy days to look back at 
when he has passed the Santa Claus period. 

I have always resented Tennyson’s 

“Ring out wild bells to the wild sky, 
The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out wild bells, and let him die.” 
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He | idn’t a word of affection, or regret, for 
id year—it was all gush for the new. 
And yet if accounts be true, the old year had 
en him many little affaires de coeur that 
t have given him some pleasure. The 
New Year hadn’t given him anything at all 
yet. 
My best love to Glendonabel. 


Lady M. 


1935 


N. Y. C. February 28/35 
My deal Isabel: 

My Valentine is lovely—I had just about 
de up my mind that my love-making days, 
| Valentine days were about over, and 

n along comes my lovely “Just for you.” 
| think that one of the great tragedies of 
maybe the greatest—is when one real 
that life 
tly well that nothing very much can 


has passed them by—to know 


ibly happen ever again. My countryman 
was, of course, right when he sang “There’s 
thing half so sweet in life as love’s young 
dream”—and even tho’ it’s only a dream, and 
ffers many jolts, yet it is everything while 
lasts. 
What a splendid, ignorant, natural fellow 
Babe Ruth is—just as God made him—no 
rs—no pretence—-of course we love him, 
1 are glad he is bac k where he wants to be. 
How different a man to that big-headed 
Swede, Lindbergh, who thinks he knows it 
ll. Of course the trial was a mere fizzle, 
of us believe they have the wrong man 
1 the English and Canadian comments on 
trial certainly were not complimentary to 
rica. Such a spectacle could not occur 
ny country but America. Fancy the 
up Swede—an ignorant fellow—and 
prosecuting Attorney, and presiding 


lge (an old fogey past 70) having lunch 
n together every day during the trial. 
Of course the unfortunate stranger was 


mvicted. ... Lady M. 


=) 


1 


New York Friday May 31 
My dearest Boy: 
This will be my last letter to you from 


New York—I leave this prison on Wednes- 


day next—June 5—and may the Devil fly 
away with me if I ever again set eyes on it, 
or on anyone in it. After I find a place to 
sleep and have an address, you will, of 
course, be the first to hear from me, for I 
feel sure you are kind and good enough to 
feel interested. This “till all friendships die” 
is not a matter of mere words to you. 

I am not telling this infernal bunch of 
grafters where I intend to go—in fact I am 
not speaking to any of them at all. On this 
account it is possible they may write to you 
to ask, through vulgar curiosity, where I 
have gone. You cannot tell them now, and 
I trust you never to tell them at any time. 
They may possibly try to stop me taking out 
my furniture, and in that case I must employ 
a Lawyer. 


Lady M. 


Saturday June 8/35 
My dearest Boy: 

I am up to my eyes in trouble, and all 
nerves. The damn prison refused to let me 
out, or to remove my furniture, so I have 
left—taken French leave—left this morning— 
just walked out. 

Lady M. 


New York City July 17/35 
My Friend: 

If it were not that my recent experiences 
have been so very reali and so very terrible, 
my treatment of you, in being silent, would 
be inexcusable. And you, as usual, were 
patient, stood by the lower dog, and gave 
him (“her” this time) the benefit of the 
doubt. 

I must go back to April 14 when I sent my 
resignation from this prison to its first direc 
tress. She called at my room on April 16, 
acknowledged the letter, said she would place 
it before the Board, and I would hear from 
them in about two weeks. The Board meets 
in this house every Thursday. Two weeks 
went by—four—not a word. I watched them 
from my window come in and out every 
Thursday—they simply took no notice of me 
at all. On June 3 1 asked our Supt. if I 
ight have the use of the front elevator in 


I 


order to move out my furniture, as I intended 
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to move; she said zo that the Board said I 
could not move anything out, and must wait 
until after their meeting on June 27. 

Now the June 27 meeting is the last held 
until September, there being no meetings 
during July and August. Of course I saw 
that was a bluff, they would be “too busy” to 
get around to my case on June 27, and so I 
must wait until Sept 

That did not strike me as being fair— 
April 14 to September 5 is a long wait for 
an answer to a letter. My intention was to 
go to Canada, and remain there. 

All went well until we reached the Inter- 
national Border, Canadian side. The Cus- 
toms men came out. Was I going to remain 
in Canada, or on a visit? Oh, why does 
anyone ever tell the truth—if some good 
angel had only prompted me to lie—but 
alas! I said “yes, going home to remain.” 
That was my Waterloo. They took me from 
the train and questioned me for 2 hours. 
The train went on without me. I must have 
four thousand dollars to enter even on a 
visit. Needless to say I have never even seen 
that amount of money. Had I any relatives 
in Canada—yes, a sister; prove it—well, I 
couldn’t prove it right off the bat. The 
Canadian man was an ignorant Irish Roman 
Catholic—he gave me to distinctly under- 
stand that I was a liar and a crook. I 
became petrified with fright. He refused to 
let me pass. Well, I got back to the Ameri- 
can side—it was then 1 4.M.—the American 
Customs man was sorry for me. He drove 
me in his car to a nice hotel, clean and not 
expensive—at 2 A.M. it occurred to me that 
I ought to telegraph Betty (my sister) and 
beg her to help me; so I went out and sent 
a night letter. She went to the Customs 
Dept. next day to see what could be done. 
They wanted her to sign over some of her 
property to me—she refused. She refused to 
sign anything. In the meantime I sent an 
appeal to Ottawa, showing that my husband 
was born in Canada and that his Father and 
relatives owned property there, and I rushed 
around from one Customs man to another, 
until I ached from head to toe. 

After four weeks the answer came back— 
I had lived too long in America to have any 
claim on Canada—that it made no difference 





about my husband being born there—that | 
was not in any case a Canadian, having been 
born in Ireland, that I was British, not 
Cenadian. I could not enter. 

How I ever held all the water I drank js 
a mystery to me—my lips became so dry |] 
could not speak, and hadn't saliva enough to 
moisten them. I was burning up with fever 
Well, there was nothing to do but come back 
I had spent a lot of money—the price of food 
was shameful, evidently intended to hold up 
tourists—it rained for a couple of weeks— 
I had no umbrella. 

I left on July 3 on a bus. My stars, how 
they jolt one! It threw me around fro: 
10 P.M. until 1:40 P.M. next day—I was sick 
and sore. I stood like a fool at the Gre, 
Hound station and wondered where to turn 
Was there ever such a God-forsaken mortal- 
and what had I ever done to deserve a 
that—surely I must have done something, but 


1! 


what was it? 
I spent several hours in the down-town 
district hunting a room—if I could only lie 


] 


down. But they all looked too terribly 
dirty—old and dirty—better step off a bridge 
than live in such dirt—yet I have photo 
graphs and more books that I love, and 
should destroy before stepping off a bridge— 
I must find a room—there must be one 
somewhere—every room in New York can't 
be dirty—I must keep on hunting. When 
night came I staggered into a Hotel on 
B’way, a very nice house. It’s a wonder they 
took me in—I must have looked drunken, 
but the clerk was a jewel, I told him my 
trouble, he said “I will give you a room near 
the Bathroom—slip in and have a good warm 
bath—then sleep.” Ah! It cost $1.50. | 
slept for greater part of two days. Then out 
again to hunt a room up north. I found one 
on 149th St. It was evening when I fowrd 
it. Of course there are plenty of rooms 
from 5 to 10 dollars a week—nice and 
clean—but how could I pay that? The first 
night / itched very badly—ye Gods! I was 
eaten alive—I spent 2 nights sitting up on a 
very hard kitchen chair afraid to lie down— 
I was ill—real, downright sick, body and 
soul. It poured rain. I came back to the 
prison. They must have felt sorry for me— 
I was nearly dead—they took me in—I own 
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own bed here—it is perfectly clean—I 
k a bath, and fell on the bed—what a 


[hen my worry began that they might 

» to keep me, but the “release papers” 
never signed by me and it’s a question 
out; but they 
try to do it—the Supt. was very kind 


hose people could put me 


» and said she felt sorry for me. 
My clothing is still in Montreal—the 
Express people are slow in getting it back 
; 


double Express charges) my money 
back with double Exchange charges. 


The Customs people talked of deporting me 
nd. Jerusalem! 


c r De 


ld be with a 


Fancy my going to 
Valera and how delighted he 
protestant lady. 

( me—my terrible silence 
terrible plans that didn’t carry? Will 
When you write to 


igain tomorrow 


use some sort of seal—a wafer—anything. 
They open our mail. 
My love, and deep gratitude to you all. 


Lady M. 


July 17/35 

Now I know one can rent a decent 

m in Montreal for $10 @ month, and the 

I now pay for food would support me 
there. And what comfort! To make a cup 
f tea when one felt like it—to read at night 
when one can’t sleep—while here we cannot 
ke tea or anything, and the lights go out 
10 o’clo k. 
the nights are a horror. Then, in Montreal 
I can meet women and men I have known 


I suffer from insomnia, and 


ll my life, since we were young together-— 

‘re I never meet anyone I know, and am 
too old to hunt up new friends. 

Think of being in a city with 7 million 
en and women and knowing no one. Of 

uurse if I were a nice gossiping christian 

dy I could join some church, but—ah no! 

For the W. Y. C. A. I have no use at all— 
ke the Y. M. C. A. they are out strictly for 
oney. 

On reaching New York I was not only 
sick and sore in body, but in soul also. 
\fter hunting for the room among the dagos 
ind dirty Irish, it became evening, and I was 
“all in.” I had only a few dollars in my 
pocket—the rest was in Canada—and I wa; 
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afraid to spend them. The Devil prompted 
me to go to the Y. W. lodging house on 16th 
St. They offered me a bed for $1.50 in a 
room with another woman. I said “I am 
tired to death—feel terrible,” and the woman 
said “You look it.” 


form for me to sign. I must become a mem 


She then shoved over a 


ber of the Y. W. pay 25 cents for the form, 
and pay 5 cents a day extra while in the 
house, to 


show my sympathy with the Y. W 


I said I did not want to join—I only wanted 


a bed. Nothing doing. I would go to a 
police station rather than encourage such 
grafters, liars, and hypocrites and I said so. 
Then I staggered up to the hotel, assured the 
clerk I was not drunk, altho’ I looked it, and 
he gave me a lovely room for $1.50. No 
‘ion al No _ hypoc 
risy—they had a bed to sell—I rented it 
that’s all. 
I never intended to sponge on anyone in 
Canada—I meant to live on my own money 
as long as it lasted and when it was all gone 
to step out of the picture. That is what I 
must do here. Intend to do. And why not? 
Who cares? 
Earth? This coming back to prison gives 


Of what use am I to anyone on 


me a chance to destroy things I love, and 
meant to use in Canada. Some photographs 


’ 


and a few more books. 


I will “get my house 
without delay. Already the ey 
’ 


treme weariness and tension has left my 


in order 


body, or nearly so—I can think once more. 
Merciful Heaven, what a tremendous hold | 
must have on what we call life—my Mother 
must have been a healthy woman. Best love 
to you all—more later. Lady M. 

 & 
My dearest Boy: 


Sunday Oct. 13/35 


. . I have been around trying to hunt 
up some class, or lectures, for the winter. 
There are, of course, plenty, but they are all 
too expensive for me. Columbia charges $15 
for the Winter Extension Course, or $1.50 for 
each single lecture, and when I found they 
have such lecturers on their program as 
Amelia Earhart, I pass them all up. The 
very sight of the woman is disagreeable to 
me. Then the Met. Museum charges $10 for 
3 mos. and all their free lectures are by 
like to see women on a 


women. I don’t 
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platform—never saw one yet I would want 
to see again, and then their thin squeaky 
voices give me a pain. I always feel kind 
of ashamed when I see a woman stand up 
to speak. Last time I went to the Met. the 
woman speaker kept /aughing all the time, 
and heaven only knows what she saw funny 
about it, for the subject was on tapestries and 
their making. Women are like that. 

I have now no hope of getting out 
of here, and so accept my fate in a stupid, 
stolid manner as one would if at the bottom 
of a well. This also applies to many of the 
half-witted stupid old women who hang 
around here for years and years—their minds 
(if they ever had any) have ceased to work, 
they have gone to seed. 

; I am greatly interested in the war 
and read all the papers, altho’ I don’t sup- 
pose that any of the reports are reliable. It 
seems the whole world is mad—every line of 
life in every country is upset. I have now 
reached the point, like the old Quaker, 
twirling my thumbs, and nodding at you, 
say “Except me and thee”—thee will always 
stand out, and alone, to me. I would be lost 
without you—I often feel that I am the lone- 
liest woman in the world, but I can never 
be that while I have you, and that will be 
“till all friendships die.” 

Often I do not speak one word for weeks 
at one time—it is hard to be alone. 


Lady M. 


N. Y. C. Oct. 30/35 
My dearest Boy: 

Oh No! you are very kind to offer 
to cover a class for me, and I’m sure you 
mean it. But you see, I am not on my last 
dollar yet, and to accept money from you 
when I have some lying in the Bank is out 
of the question. 

The Prison Dec. 31/35 
My dearest Girl: 

What a faithful person you are—you don’t 
forget-—and whether you care a lot for us 
old fogies or not, you just hang on to us 
anyway—know it would grieve us if you left. 


Your letter—the last this year, reached me 
an hour ago, and I nearly died laughing 


about the dog, the dirty creature (don’t let 
Donald know I called him that). . . . Iam 
glad, however, that you are not going about 
dragging a fool-dog, like so many of the 
“ladies” do here. The way those “ladies” 
stand watching the fool-dog make his No. 1 
and No. 2 on a perfectly clean sidewalk or 
door-step is too disgusting for words. 

May the Gods be good to you in 
the New Year. I can’t tell you how grateful 
I am to you for making the old one so 
pleasant for me. 


Lady M. 


1936 


The Prison, March 10/36 
My dearest Boy: 

One thing I intended to mention in 
my last I omitted. You will doubtless be 
surprised to hear that the beautiful red roses 
which Isabel and you sent me last November 
are still here on a shelf near the window. 
When they came I placed them in a vase 
with water. They remained fresh for a long 
time, then, like most of us, drooped. | 
drained off the water, and left them in the 
vase—time passed—they faded and grew old 
but were still loved by me. So I just handle 
them very carefully—don’t shake them at 
all—and there they are. Now and then a 
leaf falls off, but on the whole they are still 
themselves, and you. 

It seems to me that Nature had a miscar- 
riage somehow in you, for you should have 
been Irish—you have many attributes of the 
Irish—many of their dest points—maybe you 
are like the American Irishman who said he 
was Irish, but was not born in his native 


country. 
Lady M. 


The Prison—March 26/36 
My dearest Boy: 

Certainly it seems that the gods, if there 
are any, must be fond of green—could they 
by any chance be all Irish, I wonder! But 
green is pushing up its beautiful face every- 
where now, in every nook and corner—I 
stood on Riverside Drive yesterday, and 
gloried over the Park—the Park is terraced— 
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look down over the several slopes, all 
d with green is a delight. And there 
uds, scores of them, altho’ the wind is 
hilly. It seems to me there must be 
hing terribly wrong with anyone that 
not thrill to Spring—even I, who 
d and snoozed so stupidly all winter, 
lmost quite awake again. 

Lady M 


The Prison Sunday 


My dearest: 


April 11/36 


You can understand, I feel sure 
can’t, or pretends she can’t) that if 
hen they open and destroy any of our 
we could never know a thing about it. 

Naturally they would say such a letter never 
delivered to them by the mailman, and 
Id say it was? 


oul 


That they want to 
k about our money, or property, 1s 
1 a doubt. 


heart attacks and used to beg for a 


One old woman was sub 


of brandy, or some stimulant, and the 

(the Catholic dog) said she —the old 
in—might have brandy if she told what 
had done with her Bank Book. The old 
She 1S dead now. 


Lady M. 


in never told. 


The Prison. April 13/36 
Mv dearest Boy: 
The people who are making a fuss 
t the lovely green pigs are all wet. The 
sh had nothing to do with it at all, it 
about naturally for the pig to represent 
Ireland because the Irish landlords are all 
ntees—they live in England—and their 
estates are let, and sub-let, as a result 
the sub-tenants seldom had enough to eat and 
f 1 it next to impossible to pay the rent— 
they all keep a pig—they have to be careful 
him, if he got cold and died it would be a 
ty—so they keep him in the house— 
room—with themselves. Every market- 
1y, once a year, he is sold, and the money 
goes to the landlord, so the pig is called “the 
gentleman who pays the rint.” Of course 
all the real Irish love the pig. It is only after 
the Irish become Americanized, and put on 
airs, that they want to disown the pig. 
Lady M. 
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The Prison. April 15/36 


My dear Isabel: 

I am afraid my newspaper clippings 
must be rather a nuisance to you, and I will 
stop sending them if you say the word. It 
The fact is I 
am hungry to death for a little human com 


won’t make me angry at all. 


panionship—if I could only turn to some 
friend and ask her opinion of such and such 
an article, or cartoon (I love cartoons) and 
give mine, but being always alone is hell. 
The old women here are just sitting around 
waiting to die. I don’t believe any of them 
give a whoop whether fat Herbert or smiling 
F.D.R. is elected, or if the “first lady” is 
merely a wind-bag. And why should they? 
end of the road 


where nothing matters. Lady M. 


They are all too near the 


The Prison. Friday. May 15/36 


My dear Girl: 


Far be it from me to wish ill to any 
poor dog, but I certainly am glad you have 
decided to banish yours. To have a female 
dog about the place must be horrible. I 
spend most of my time these fine days down 
on the Drive, and to see a fool woman 
dragging along a she-dog, and all the he’s 
in the place running after them fills me 
with disgust for both the she-dog and the 
she-woman. . . Lady M 


The Prison July 22/26 
My dearest Boy: 

What of me? Oh, I have settled 
down to the hopeless belief that I am doomed 
to remain here—barring accident—until I 
take the Law into my own hands. I speak 
to no one. What can one say to a stranger 
of 80 or so, whose thinking days—if she ever 
had any—are long past. 

In the meantime I am trying my best to 
keep “right side up,” heat or no heat, to keep 
out of the clutches of those grafters and their 
damn Catholics in the Infirmary, and hope 
that if there’s a God He may take pity on 
me and get me out of here. But God or no 
God I can of course step off the Bridge when 
I get ready. People do it every day—even 
the young who must have something to live 
for. I have simply nothing at all—it is 
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almost a crime to go on. A great many of 
the old ones in this house are more or less 
“off,” and I must act before reaching that 
stage. 
But more anon. 
My best love to you as of yore. 
Lady M. 


The Prison. Sept. 4/36 
My dearest Girl: 

I have taken several trips to the sea— 
always quite alone—and while I truly love 
the sea the coming back—always alone— 
makes me feel pretty desolate. It’s a terrible 
thing to be old and be alone—as to finding 
friendship or even companionship in this 
prison, it is quite out of the question. There 
is one old woman who knocks timidly at 
my door every day, and when I open she 
wrings her hands in apparent despair, she 
has mistaken my room for another, or says 
Then they 
are almost ali deformed in some way—many 
of them on crutches, or hobbling along with 
canes. We have one old woman of 94. She 
hardly seems human—all skin and bone, and 
as they never go out except to the A & P 


she has—she is “off” of course. 





across the street for something to eat, and 
never read anything except the murders in 
the newspaper, what in the world could one 
talk to them about? I seldom open my lips 
to anyone. Fortunately I love books, and 
there is a fine public library quite near, and 
I who rather despise women on the platform, 
haven't a bit of use for our “first lady,” or 
Miss Perkins, or the fool-widow who roped 


in the Dane (her third) find real pleasure in 


our old time books—our George Eliot— 
Bronte—Jane Austen etc. and the French 
writers. I have just finished “Of human 


bondage” by Maugham, and was delighted 
with it because it shows the futility of life. 
Maybe you've read it. Of course no woman’s 
life is futile if she has a child 


Lady M. 


The Prison Sunday Oct. 4/36 


My dearest Boy: 
Of course it may never be necessary 


to trouble you about the cremation at all. 


Betty may succeed in selling her house any 
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day, and will send me enough to enable me 


to leave this prison—I am a real Mig 
Jarndyce watching the mail from day to 
day—always hoping. Lady M 


The Prison October 12/26 


My dearest Girl: 
If I had a daughter I would advise 
her to marry—marry somebody—anybody— 
only marry—just to prove that it means 
nothing. The ordinary “old maid” the good 
moral ones—if there are any such, merely 
suffer from sex frustration. Sex plays a 
larger part in life than we are willing to g 
it credit for. One of our old maids during 
the summer when men worked in the garden 
got out on the fire escape to blow them kisses 
and smile at them. One tripped on the stairs 
and fell, I picked her up, and we spoke for 
grown 


a few minutes—her voice has hig! 
and squeaky—I asked her name, she gave 
some name, I glanced at the wedding ring 
she wore, and said “Mrs.”? She 
plained she had never married, and wore her 
deceased mother’s ring as a protection 

asked from what did it protect her, and 

said “Oh the men.” She then went on 

say that men thought twice before insulting 
her if they thought she had a husband. Ye 
Gods! I looked at this 
unattractive old creature and felt pity. We 


4 


then ex 


extremely 


have now one old soul who, like myself 
hates this prison and is deathly afraid of the 
damn Catholic nurse they have in 


Infirmary—she is always running away. 
Well, that’s the way nothing 
life worth living for except money, and 


there is 


must find that while they are young. If or 
is so ridiculous as to slip into old age wit! 
money one must put up with being crowd 
into insanity, or “take arms against a sea 
troubles, and by opposing, end them.” 
This isn’t a very cheerful Birthday letter t 
send anyone, but it is all dead true. Save 


your money, my dear, now while you 
young—that’s the text. Lady M 
The Prison Oct. 21/36 
My dearest Girl: 
It took me a long time to harden me 
into destroying Ross’s photographs, charming 
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ters he sent me from Camp, and France— 
loves and ties—I could only manage a 


t a time—but now it is a relief to know 
se dogs here can never even set eyes 

, much less use them. 
t me send you my carton of books. Oh, 
It sounds terrible, I know, but 
rciful to an unfortunate old woman 
her few books—gifts from Ross 
Father to me-——mine to them—and 
the carton along with your things to 
. If I ever get out of this damn 
you can send them to me, if I don’t, 
them. They will be happy with you. 
There are 8 vol. Shakespeare in calf, best 
nd print 


ey o 
YO rd Pios 


students edition 


nd notes—Shelley in  linen—Byron, 


llow, Tennyson, Moore, etc. etc. all in 

1 order. 
pay the express charge. I am all 
and can hardly hold my pen. It wor 


me beyond expression. I have to get 


out of this house. 


The Prison November 1/26 


My dearest Boy and Girl: 


The roses are lovely—never saw any 
r—the room is full of their fragrance. 
I do not believe in immortality, but if I did 
] ] lie ve 
| 


Je and | were too close together for many 


Ross would feel grateful to you. 


to be separated permanently by a chip. 


only genuine things that 


remain. I 
ve Ross had begun to realize that, and 
is why the chip killed him. She prob- 

ly did not intend to kill him, but was 

ried away in anger when she felt that she 
lost him. 

What a strange muddle life is, and why 


ist we go through it anyway—of what use 


Your roses—your thoughtfulness and kind 

s were the only bright spot in my exceed- 
ingly dark day, but they were much—thank 
Lady M. 


you sincerely. 


The Prison November 24/36 
My dearest Girl: 


I have decided not to sleep all of this 
vinter, as I did last—better die at once. So 
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I’ve started my study of Grecian history all 


over again. I’ve always been a strong ad- 


mirer of the Greeks dramas— 
This history I’m on now 


their wars 
literature and art. 


starts off on the Hellenes, but that is far 


enough back for me. Ross gloried in Greek 
sculpture—many a day when in Chicago I’ve 
carried him thro’ the Art Galleries on my 
back—his drawings were later hung at the 
tudent xhibition—1 ittended the school 
ther ] Art Institute in (¢ iO 1S, In 
y } uch more uiful than the 
Metr litan here 
[i dt » to the Metropolitan often 
I wint they ha lectur ind “galler 
tall l t every day My 1 n for not 
ing more last winter is because they are 
ystly delivered by women, and I don’t 
believe Nature ever intended \ en for that 
purpos¢ They grin and laugh too mucl I 
t ir “smuiler we have dozens of them 
" ! ' , 


at t V find to go 
out grinning at 1s a mystery to me. 
Lady M 


The Prison Dec. 29/26 
My dearest Girl: 

What a perfectly lovely shirtwaist—it came 
yesterday—vyou might have heard my "oh” 
of surprise, there. It is my taste exactly; and 
the strange part is that it’s a perfect fit. 
Because of my gorilla-like long arms I have 
always had to buy my shirtwaists too large, 


otherwise the sleeve would be up to my 
elbow, but this one is just right. 

I went out early on Christmas morning, 
soon as the prison doors were unlocked, and 
stayed out all day. The Christmas Show at 
Radio City was just about perfect, all except 
the admission price—it always makes me sore 
to see the prices raised on the very day when 
men want to take their children, family and 
friends to the greatest thing in the show line 
that can be produced. If those grafters were 
really Christ-like they would lower the prices 
so the whole family could enjoy it. It must 
be terrible for a father to have to leave out 
little Johnny or May because he had come to 
the end of his dollars. No wonder men steal. 
I was alone all day—never opened my lips 


to a soul. 
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What shall I wish you in the New Year? 
Doubtless you will get all that is coming to 
you in one way or another, and that my 
wishes won't have a thing to do with it. I 
can only say again with the immortal Wil- 
liam “See what is best; that best I wish in 
thee.” 

Lady M. 


1937 


The Prison Jan. 28/37 
My dearest Girl: 

Well, this is fine to be in touch with you 
again. I was lost. The funny thing about 
it was that it did not seem to me that you 
were lost I have been that 
long without hearing from you before, but 
could always picture you moving about the 


big house, or the City—but not to know 


it was I, myself. 


where you were—awful! 
We, in the prison, are as usual—the black 
again on the front door today, and 


that means another $500 for the grafters. I 


bow is 
hope they give the old woman something to 
eat wherever she has gone, if she has gone 
She will never get sloppier soup 
anywhere—that’s dead certain. 

I’m so glad to hear from you—Au revoir— 


anywhere. 


My best love always. 


Lady M. 


The Prison Monday Feb. 15/37 


My dearest Girl: 


Thank you so much for those splendid 
postals you sent me—they are fine. It is 
grand to know that you are having such a 


wonderful trip. The flowers—so called— 
came all safe and sound—I am wondering 
what put it into your head to send them to 
me. You had evidently forgotten that I am 
in a prison and have only one cell which 
faces 3 every afternoon 
the sun—when we have any, gets around to 
my one window. At the present time we 
have little or no sun because it rains every 
day, and the first essential called for by the 
“flowers” is sun. Of you did not 
suppose that they are something new—we 
had them when I was young, in Canada— 


north west; about 


course 


ANONYMOUS 


Mother was always fussing around with any 
thing that looked like a flower. A peddler 
sells them on Broadway almost any day that 
it’s fine enough to stand out-doors. 

We are not allowed to put anything on our 
window sills—thank Goodness—if all those 
ex-servant girls and other common trash got 
out their eggs and butter on the windows we 
would be a fine looking sight—so where am 
I to get the sun for the flowers? My one 
window is never closed—I’m a fresh air, and 
soap and water fiend. So you see, my dear, 
the poor flowers have simply no show at 
all. 

Lady M 


The Prison Friday Feb. 26/37 


My dearest Boy: 


I am delighted with the lovely cards 
from both you and Isabel—they cheer a 
lonely old prisoner and show she is not for 
gotten. Life is as usual with me—a sort of 
living death. 

I see by the papers that our “first lady’ 
intends to write a book, and a play. Ye 
Gods! Let us hope that neither will be in 
the least like her “My day” column. She 
But that is 
usually the way with women—give them an 


inch and they take a yard. 


certainly has plenty of nerve. 


Lady M. 


The Prison March 10/37 


My dearest Boy: 
I am glad to hear that Isabel has 


taken up Art—the only thing in the world 
that has lasting qualities— 


“All things pass—Art alone remains with us, 
The bust out-lives the throne, 
The coin, Tiberius.” 


Religions 
thing but art. 

Many years ago I thought I could learn to 
paint and attended a class in a Convent 
(Canada). I painted a canary on a bough, 
and showed it to my Mother and the family 
with much glow. My dear sister (she 1s 
dead) took it away for a moment and when 


pass, governments pass—tvery 
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it was passed around again she had written 
it “This is a canary”—I think I cried. 

Now be sure and get drunk—good 
nd properly drunk—on St. Patrick’s Day, 
nd make your dear mother and Isabel get a 
on. 

My best love to you, 

Lady M. 


Sunday April 23/37 


My dearest: 


The Hoodoo got me. I fell with consider 
force down the subway steps at Times 
Square—the steps are metal—and broke a 
le of small bones in my foot. I was 
n to the Hospital for an x ray and am 
Slept all the time for 


lays and nights—feel better now 


in a plaster cast. 


seems 


y nerve, muscle, and cord in my body 


was dragged and strained—am feeling much 
More later. Lady M. 


r now. 


May 4 Tuesday 
My dearest: 

They took me down to the Hospital 
yesterday—a terrible ordeal. The clinic was 
wded with all the down and outs black 

white. The merely glanced at 
and said to go back in a week. If ! were 
free lady I would call in a regular Dr. and 
him take me to a regular hospital, but 


grafters would not permit a regular Dr. 


“hows” 


enter this house. We must have theirs, or 
ne. I was afraid to leave the book in my 
m when going out yesterday—knew they 
dying to see it. Examine the envelope 
nd see if you think it was tampered with. 


| am at their mercy. Lady M. 


New York City Sunday. May 9/1937 


My dearest: 
I am not feeling so very well—they said I 
ust eat more—I was so weak. I ate more. 
ought port wine with your dollar, and am 
w on a second bottle—it is helping me. 
We go on Tuesday to have my foot and leg 
aked”"—it’s an ordeal—I may drop out— 
taking strychnine to brace my heart. 
Sorry I could not arrange about the crema- 
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tion in tume. 


Get cheapest coffin made, 
no flowers, no minister, no coach. 


They may 
need consent of my nearest blood relation; 
Betty knows about my desire for cremation. 
Fight for cremation, dear—don’t let them put 
me up in Woodlawn. I have no close rela- 
tive anywhere but Betty. It is you I trust to 
protect me. Am not yet well enough to use 


a pen ; 
Jenny G. Masterson 


Monday May 24/37 


/ 


My dearest Boy and Girl: 


Hurrah! pen and ink once more altho’ 


pretty shaky, but first attempt must be to 
you. 

I think my progress is satisfactory—cannot 
use my foot yet—but am learning like a 
baby with the aid of a stout cane. Am hope 
ful of making great strides this week. At 
present I am bandaged with olive-oil and 
straps. 

Cannot tell you much yet because I am 
unable to mail my own letters. 


Lady M. 


New York City 


June 17/37 
My dear Donald: 


Thank you so much for that perfectly 
lovely card you were kind enough to send 
me. It fitted in so well with my case that it 
might have been printed for me. 

I am not yet “stepping out” as I used to 
do but I am a long way on the road to mend. 
I am delighted to hear that you are again 
quite close to, and I am sure enjoying, my 
beloved sea. King Neptune and you are, of 
course, strong friends—I love him too. 

Your little “poem” about the sea gulls is 
fine—I have put it in my treasure box, as I 
suppose it’s your first attempt in that line. 
My treasure box holds the telegram which 
your dear Father sent me when the Fairies 
brought you to us. It also holds the lace 
handkerchief which your dear Mother wore 
on the day she was married. It is indeed a 
treasure box. 

This is my first day out on the street— 
Am still very nervous. 


Lady: M. 


will write more soon. 
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The Prison. June 22/37 


My Dearest and Best: 


I have been a very sick lady, in body and 
mind. Am not yet quite out of the woods, 
but am on the track to mend. This will be 
the firstof a series of tales of my experience 
with those infernal hypocrites and liars, and 
double dealers, the damn Catholics, and the 
equally damn Y.W.C.A. I dared not tell you 
much while I was ill because I could never 
' 


mail my own letters, and of course those 


dogs opened them. 

I was indeed in a bad fix when I found 
myself at the mercy of those dogs. The 
Y.W. one wanted me sent up to the In- 
asked the “why”’—she 
whispered “I suppose she wants to hunt for 


firmary—I nurse 


something in your room.” That of course 
means a Bank Book—letters, or money. I 
begged the nurse to fight against it, and 
swore there was nothing at all for the dog 
to find in my room. You would have felt 
sorry for me had you seen me drag myself 
along—plaster cast and all—in the middle 
of the night to rip from the mattress the $30 
I had hidden there—you remember! Right 
well I knew that if the nurse found it, it was 
lost to me. Everyone in the house knows 
she steals every cent she can lay her hands on. 

Well, one night—past midnight—I lay in 
a stupor—my room is never dark because of 
the saloon across the way—lI felt a hand steal 
under the sheet and feel by breasts, neck and 
back--I was petrified with fright—my foot 
was in the cast—I was in pain from head to 
toe—but I struck out hard as I could— 
pounded her breasts—her head and face— 
called her a damn dog and other fancy 
names—and what do you think but she just 
stole quietly away—slipped out and never 
said a word. It was the nurse, of course, 
searching for a bank book or whatever I had 
hidden. Next morning I apologized and 
hoped I hadn't hurt her very much—I asked 
what she wanted, and she said “Just to see 
if I was warm enough.” Oh yeah! 


I may not mail what I write tomorrow, 
but will keep on “confessing”—there’s a lot 
more to tell. Oh! those damn philanthropists 


and damn “Christians’—how I hate them. 
Am tired, but don’t I write well? 


Lady M. 


The Prison—Sunday June 27 


My dearest Girl: 


Soon as I opened your box yesterday and 
got a good whiff of those glorious pink roses 
I immediately flew away from New York 
with its great brick houses like packing cases, 
and landed in Newtown Park, Ireland. My 
Mother’s sister had a lovely house in New 
town Park, a Dublin suburb—we Gove kids 
spent a good deal of time there. The house 
was covered with roses—we drew them into 
our bedroom windows in the early morn. 
ing—the dew fresh on them, like pearls, 
The house was filled with perfume. My love 
has always been the red rose—but nothing in 
the world could be more fragrant than those 
pink roses. . . . 


Lady M. 


Sunday July 25 
My dearest Boy: 

setty writes me once in a while but 
she has the faculty of writing a letter and 
saying nothing. But I don’t care now—I am 
practically dead, and to step off the Bridge 
should not mean much to me. 

Lady M. 





The Prison 


My Dearest and Best: 


August 5/37 


Yes, I can hobble along now pretty 
well, but only for a very short distance at a 
time. I “give out” after 2 or 3 blocks and 
just must sit down. I think, however, that 
is more due to general weakness than par- 
ticularly to my foot—I was a very sick lady 
for several weeks and have not yet fully 
recovered. 

At the present time I do nothing but sleep, 
drop off to sleep every time I sit down, but 
I never see anyone and my life (if it can be 
called life) is terribly monotonous. I don’t 
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believe anyone could be healthy and exist 


as I do. 
Lady M. 


The Prison. Aug. 26/37 


My dearest Boy: 





Rain—rain, nothing but rain—not a ray of 
sunshine for days at a time. As for me, it 
hell—after two days continuous cold rain 
| was nearly starved to death; my daily half 
ito left me empty as a sack, and I actually 
So I just 
termined to go out and get it regardless of 
It was that 


cried for something real to eat. 


» consequences, so out I went. 
terrible kind of rain that came down with 
great force and then splashed back. Well, I 
went anyway—did not even carry an um- 

la, what was the use? and could not 
I got 
eggs. 
Gypsy had nothing on me. I stood 
le my bed and stripped—Every rag on 


r a rubber on my bandaged foot. 
red hot—}3 cups, and two 
I 


k was wet, and I rung out the rain 
the bandage on my foot and leg. I 
am still stiff from the effects—I suppose cold. 

The long days—shut up alone—are pretty 

ng—I never speak to anyone—what can 

say to old women of go, and many of 
them “off”? 

There are two at the table with me—one 
94 whose false teeth sometimes get upside 
down, but she eats along anyway—I try not 
to stare at her; and another past 80 who 

isn’t any teeth at all and has her troubles 
trying to eat. After one says it’s raining (and 
ny fool can see it is) there is nothing more 
to say. I read a good deal—the old books— 
classics—the new make me feel nauseated— 
we have sex crimes enough in the news- 
papers. I’m a great old newspaper reader— 
am alarmed about our friend F.D.R. losing 
ground—am disgusted about the way the 
grafters have put Jimmy Walker back so he 
can steal some more from the fool tax-payer 
a pension—it certainly is a shame— 
But then Uncle 


and ge 
a disgrace to the country. 
Sam loves grafters. 

I seldom write to anyone. My sister Betty 
being one of the gifted who can write a 
letter and say nothing, I do not answer at 


all (there is nothing to answer) unless she 
sends me a cheque. She hates me, of course 
(she is a good Christian) but fortunately 
there is no love lost. 

I am doing my best (with wine, eggs, 
etc.) to become strong enough to walk to the 
Bridge 


Lady M. 


The Prison Sept. 28/37 
My dearest Boy: 

My dear, no matter how crowded you may 
be with duties and work, never let me slip 
entirely out of your life and interests. You 
have been wonderful to me—I wish I could 
ress how greatly I appreciate it all, and 
Without you I 
I will try 


€ 

how grateful I am to you. 
would be lost and indeed alone. 
not to bother you too terribly with my little 
ut you are always with me, and I 


woes, 
ont ; 
talk” to you by the hour. 


Lady M. 


The Prison Sunday Oct. 3 
My dear Girl: 

That was a grand treat—to hear from both 
of you so soon from the new house, and to 
know that you have braced up and survived 
all the inconveniences and worries of the 
move, and are feeling pretty well. 

When mail comes to this prison it is 
handed in in a bundle to the office, and then 
is sorted over and examined by the Catholic 
dog and the Y.W.C.A. ditto. Sometimes, to 
judge by postmarks my letters are 3 or 4 
days old before coming to me. I have 
always believed (and am not alone in the 
belief) that many letters are tampered with, 
but we have no redress—to complain would 
be foolish, as of course they would deny 
delaying anything, and how could we prove 
anything? Indeed if they marked a letter 
too badly, all they have to do is pitch it in 
the furnace, and we could never know that 
it had come at all. 

Now 
things easy for a while. 
My Best love, 
Lady M. 


work too hard, take 


do n't 
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Telegram received October 25, 1937: 


MRS MASTERSON DIED SUDDENLY 
GET IN TOUCH WITH US AT ONCE 
ABOUT FUNERAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 


At the funeral Glenn was the only 
mourner present, though the superin- 
tendent and a few inmates of the home 
attended. Cremation followed. 

Death had overtaken Jenny suddenly, 
at the door of the dining room of the 
Homie. While entering she fell dead— 


as she had often predicted she would, 

From the superintendent’s account she 
had become unbearably difficult. In 
recent months she had always turned 
her face to the wall if she encountered 
any member of the Home in the cor- 
ridor; had taken to sweeping her dinner 
onto the floor from the dining room 
table if it displeased her; and had even 
attacked one of the inmates, hitting her 
over the head with a pail. Since every- 
one was afraid of her—and with reason 
—the Board had been considering her 
removal to an institution for the insane. 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


ON SPECIAL-TRAINING-UNIT PERFORMANCE AS AN INDEX 
OF NEGRO ABILITY 


BY RALPH W. ERICKSON, Capt 


wn the October 1945 issue of this JourRNAL, 
| in article by Paul Witty offers support to 
theory that Negroes and whites have 
jual learning ability, given equal oppor- 
nity and motive. This support is based 
the fact that Brigadier General Trudeau 
tated that a larger percentage of Negroes 
graduate from 


n whites successfully 


Special Training Units. Superficially con- 
lered, the evidence looks quite impres- 
in fact, Witty 
consistent and deduced that Negroes 


could have _ been 
.ore intelligent than whites. It is rather 
nfortunate, in our present lack of real 
knowledge of racial and national differences 
n intelligence, that the results of numerous 
previous tests and achievements should be 
explained away in such a superficial manner. 

It is a truism in elementary statistics that 
deductions from statistical data are no more 
reliable than the data Quite 
frequently in this field, parts of a picture 
are abstracted with resulting erroneous 
deductions drawn concerning the whole pic 
ture, as in attempts to explain away the 
results of the World War I tests. In this 
case Witty has neglected to consider that the 
individuals sent to Special Training Units 
were a select group, chosen on the basis of 
both illiteracy and intelligence. Those not 
considered capable of learning were elimi- 
nated at the induction stations, never were 
inducted into the Army, and accordingly 
never reached the Special Training Units. 
Moreover, as there is probably a larger per- 
centage of bright illiterates among Negroes 


themselves. 


* Any opinions expressed in this paper represent 
the views of the author and do not necessarily 
reflect official Army opinion. 
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than among whites, due to lack of oppor- 
tunity, it would be surprising if Negroes did 
not do better than whites. The higher rejec- 
tion rate of Negroes should not be ignored. 

For example, at the Induction Station all 
those who were illiterate had to take special 
tests of general mental ability. Those passing 
these tests were sent to Special Training 
Units—those 
home and did not enter the Army. Ob- 


viously a selection based largely on learning 


failing these tests were sent 


ability has already taken place, with a literacy 
factor also present. The question here is 
whether there are more intelligent illiterates 
among Negroes than among whites. On the 
basis of opportunity, it would appear that 
more bright Negroes never learned to read 
and write than in the case of the whites. 
At least the opposite would not be true. 
Furthermore, another learning ability selec- 
tion took place at the Reception Center. All 
those coming from the Induction Station 
had to take the Army General Classification 
Test. Those scoring below a certain level 
were sent to the Special Training Units. 
Yet Witty does not mention these selective 
factors which are vital to a discussion of the 
learning ability of the Negro. There is cer- 
tainly a matter of selection here that makes 
any deductions based on Special Training 
Unit data extremely doubtful. For the sub- 
jects concerned were cither below a certain 
level of learning ability or were illiterate. 

It would appear, therefore, that Witty has 
placed an undue emphasis on Special Train- 
ing Unit results, and that, instead of having 
an important bearing, they have no bearing 
whatever on the question of the intelligence 
of the American Negro. 





REPLY TO MR. ERICKSON 


BY PAUL WITTY 


Northwestern University 


HE comments of Ralph W. Erickson on 
my note in the October 1945 issue of 


this Journat led me to offer the following 


points for thoughtful consideration. 
1. I reported that data secured in the 


Army’s Special Training Units reflected 
approximately equal learning ability among 
Negroes and whites during the special train- 
ing period. Erickson criticized this state- 
ment as follows: “Witty could have been 
more consistent and deduced that Negroes 
Such an 
inference was not made for very definite 
reasons. In the first place, my conclusion 
was based in part upon General Trudeau's 
statement: “Further study of the data shows 
that the speed at which Negroes accomplish 
the desired standards is approximately as 
rapid as the rate of the whites.” Although 
the study presented by General Trudeau 
covered one interval only in special training, 
data obtained in Special Training Units 
throughout the entire period followed the 
same trends. As General Trudeau indicates, 
rates of learning were strikingly similar and 
consistent from time to time. 

2. Erickson states that “Witty has neglected 
to consider that the individuals sent to Special 
Training Units were a select group, chosen 
on the basis of both illiteracy and intelli- 
gence . . . that since there is probably a 
larger percentage of bright illiterates among 
Negroes than whites, due to lack of oppor- 
tunity, it would be surprising if Negroes did 
not do better than whites.” 

This point is expanded to some extent. 
“On the basis of opportunity, it would appear 
that more bright Negroes never learned to 
read and write than in the case of the whites. 


, 


are more intelligent than whites.’ 


1 Brig. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau. Army Ex- 
perience and Problems of Negro Education. 
Education for Victory, U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Vol. 3, No. 20, April 
20, 1945, Pp. 13-15. 


At least the opposite would not be true.” 
This statement and others in his note are, 
I believe, intended to convey the idea that 
superior educational opportunities permit 
many more whites than Negroes to learn to 
read and write; that whites who do not learn 
are presumably among the lowest in intelli- 
gence within their group. Ergo, since many 
more Negroes do not learn to read and write, 
there are probably many more bright Negroes 
among the illiterates taken into the Army. 
A reference to the high incidence of rejection 
rates among Negroes is used, it appears, to 
establish this hypothesis.2 At any rate, Erick- 
son concludes that the Negroes in Special 
Training Units constitute a superior selection 
and the whites an inferior one within their 
respective total groups. This interesting 
hypothesis cannot be answered with finality. 
However, there are some data which lead 
one to question its validity. 

First, an examination of practices govern- 
ing induction is in order. The following 
statements of Martin Jenkins and associates 
are relevant: “For the period November 1940 
to May 14, 1941, there were no educational 


’ 


standards prescribed for service in the Army.”: 


An educational requirement for induction 
was established May 15, 1941; ¢.g., “only 
selectees would be accepted who were able 
to read and write the English language as 
well as a student who has completed four 
years in an American grammar school.” 
This requirement remained in effect through 
July 31, 1942. On August I, 1942, a regu- 
lation established a 10-per-cent quota both 


2The writer has received a letter from an- 
other psychologist who cited the greater rejection 
rate among Negroes as evidence for the relative 
superiority of the Negroes accepted for special 
training. He asks: “Are not the whites selected 
for special training much lower in their own 
distribution than are the Negroes selected for 
special training?” 
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educationally deficient whites and 
es. On June 1, 1943, all limitations 
revoked and the Army accepted for 
ral services those registrants who, other- 
qualified, passed the minimum “intelli- 
tests.” During the earlier periods, 
blies of performance tests and question- 
lires were utilized to screen illiterate in- 
ees. The AGCT, of course, was never 
used (as Erickson states) for this purpose; 
instead the Visual Classification Test was 
employed during one period.® 
at the reception center, the Army Illustrated 
Literacy Test, developed within the Special 
Training Section of the War Department, 
was also utilized for further screening and 
lassification of inductees.* 


In addition, 


In view of the foregoing varied practices 
in inducting and classifying men, the fol- 
lowing facts assume significance in any con- 
sideration of the learning ability of Negroes 
and whites. Throughout the entire period 

special training, Negroes and whites dis- 
played similar rates of progress in mastering 
the three R’s. Moreover, when Negroes and 
whites were further equated by use of edu- 
ational tests and placed in one of four 
levels, their progress within each of the levels 
was conspicuously similar. 

3. The question now emerges: Despite the 
attempts to select and classify Negroes and 
whites so as to bring together men of similar 
background and ability, were the Negroes a 
superior selection within their larger group 
and the whites a relatively inferior one 
In other words, if 
e Negroes in Special Training Units were 


within their own group? 
rh 


placed in the total distribution of Negroes, 
would their intelligence ratings be among 
the higher or brighter members of their 
group? At first thought, the higher inci- 


It soon became apparent that these tests 
(Visual Classification and Army Illustrated Lit- 
eracy Test) were influenced to a considerable 
degree by educational opportunities and hence had 
serious limitations when used to estimate the “‘in- 
telligence” of individuals in low cultural groups. 

*The AGCT was used with Grade V men 
who during the later periods of special training 
were given varying periods of special training. 
The program for these men should not be con- 
fused with that for illiterate men; as yet, no 
comprehensive study of their attainment has been 


published. 


dence of rejection among Negroes (such as | 
mention footnote to my original 


article) might suggest a positive answer to 


this question.5 However, the higher inci- 


dence of illiterates among Negroes must be 


examined with care, and should be inter- 


preted, as General Trudeau remarks, 

in the light of differing educational opportunities 
provided whites and Negroes. Among the 
whites one finds a considerably higher percentage 
of illiterates in the southern service commands 
than in the northern. Similarly, 
northern states have been able to develop a higher 
legree of literacy than Negroes in southern states. 


Negr es In 


Moreover, the two service commands in 

Negroes have the highest degree of 

Illiteracy e also the same service commands in 

which the whites have the highest. The service 

command in which the Negroes have the lowest 

legree of illiteracy is also the one in which the 
whites have the lowest 


Similarly, 


the service command in which the whites have 


the highest percentage of men in Grades I and II 


is also the one in which Negroes have the highest 


percentage of men in Grades I and II The 


service command in which the whites have the 
lowest percentage of men in Grades IV and V 
is also the one in which the Negroes have a 
very low percentage of Grades IV and V men.® 


Now a point which Erickson neglects is 
that both illiterate Negroes and _ illiterate 
whites were most frequently found in the 
service command in which educational op- 
portunities were restricted. These groups of 
Negro and white soldiers made similar scores 
on various measures of progress in learning 
the three R’s. Moreover, their learning was 
comparable to that of Negroes and of whites 
in Special Training Units of the north, where 
educational opportunities prior to induction 
‘vere relatively better for both groups. 
These groups of inductees seem to have one 
Whether 


Negro or white, whether in the south or in 


important characteristic in common. 


the north, they have been the victims of very 
meager educational opportunities and low 
cultural status. Collectively, the data secured 
in Special Training Units seem to show that 
a very low cultural status will lessen the 
expression of abilitv to such an extent that 


5It should be noted again that induction prac- 
tices varied sharply. 

6 Brig. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau. Op, cit., pp. 
13-14. 
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the results of mental tests are almost wholly 
inadequate as indicators of “intelligence” or 
“learning ability.” Certainly, the conspicu- 
ous and rapid learning of Negroes and of 
whites within Special Training Units (learn- 
ing rates which far exceeded expectations for 
either group) provides evidence for this 
statement. 

4. There is reason to believe that a some- 
what close relationship exists between educa- 
tional opportunity and rejection rate, a fact, 
which, if established, would have an impor- 
tant bearing on Erickson’s generalization. 

An effort was made recently to examine 
the relationship between educational oppor- 
tunities in various states and rejections of 
registrants for failure to meet minimum 
“intelligence standards in the Army.”* The 
coeficient or correlation was calculated be- 
tween the percentage of total rejections 
(Negroes and whites combined) and current 
expenditure (1939-40) for public elementary 
and secondary schools in 27 states. “he 
coefficient was .86. This coefficient reflects 
the fact that rejection rates are low in states 
such as New York, California, Illinois, and 
Massachusetts where expenditures are high, 
while rejection rates are high in states such 
as South Carolina, Georgia, and Arkansas 
where expenditures are low. Substantially 
similar coefficients were obtained when the 
data for Negroes and whites were treated 
separately. 

Coefficients were computed between the 
rejection rate of Negro registrants and the 
average number of days pupils attended 
school in seventeen southern states. The 
coeficient was .78. Thus, the higher the 
average daily attendance, the lower the rejec- 
tion rate. It is not without significance also 
that a remarkably high coefficient (.93) was 
found between persistence in school and 
Another approach yielded a 
significant result. Ratios of rejection were 
found by dividing the percentage of Negro 
rejections by the percentage of white rejec- 
tions; this ratio was compared with similar 
ratios for school expenditures in nine south- 


rejection rate. 


" Jenkins, Martin D., and associates. The black 
and white of rejections for military service. The 
American Teachers Association. P. O. Box 271, 
Montgomery, Alabama, August, 1944. 


ern states. Striking similarity was found 
between the two types of ratios. Finally, it 
was shown that the rejection rate for Negroes 
in states making “adequate” provision for the 
education of Negroes is lower than the 
rejection rate for whites in less privileged 
states. 

All these data support the hypothesis that 
the Negroes in Special Training Units were 
probably not the superior members of their 
group, but like the whites, were simply indi 
viduals for whom educational opportunities 
had been very meager. Rejection rates, 
therefore, reveal little about the real “intelli 
gence” of either group, and cannot be 
validly used as a basis for postulating a 
theory of racial superiority or inferiority. 

These findings are not, as Erickson sug 
gests, out of harmony with the literature5 
Indeed, they corroborate studies such as those 
of Witty and Jenkins who found that “gifted’ 
Negro and “gifted” white children come 
from the same type of home background and 
display similar developmental characteristics 
The frequency with which “gifted” Negro 
children have been identified has led careful 
students to attribute significance to the roles 
of opportunity and cultural status in deter 
mining scores on intelligence tests. 

5. Erickson states that “Witty has placed 
undue emphasis on Special Training Unit 
results, and that instead of having an impor 
tant bearing, they have no bearing whatever 
on the question of the intelligence of the 
American Negro.” From the considerations 
advanced in this paper, and the data presented 
by General Trudeau, it seems that my con 


8 Witty, P. Research upon the American Negro 
39th Yearbook Nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., Part I 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Company, pp. 261-267. 

Witty, P., & Jenkins, M. D. Case of “B"— 
a gifted Negro child. ]. soc. Psychol., 1933, 6, 
117-124. 

Witty, P., & Jenkins, M. D. 
achievement of gifted Negro children. 
Psychol., 1931, 23, 585-597. 

Witty, P., & Jenkins, M. D. Intra-race testing 
and Negro “intelligence.” J. Psychol., 1936, 1, 
179-192. 

Witty, P., & Theman, V. A. A follow-up 
study of the educational attainment of gifted 
Negroes. |]. educ. Psychol., 1943, 34. 

Klineberg, O. Characteristics of the American 
Negro. New York: Harper, 1944. 
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ion in the original paper was fully justi 
d. The data do “offer strong support 
tt proof] for the hypothesis that Negroes 
1 whites of comparable background [z.c., 
ultural environment, 


ols] appear to learn with approximately 


including poor 


yual effectiveness.” 

The main point in my original article was 

parently missed by Erickson. Perhaps I 

failed to make clear the fact that if learning 
lity is taken as a criterion of intelligence, 

great groups of under-privileged American 

(Negro, 
speaking) often thought of as uneducable, 


itizens white, and non-English 
re “intelligent,” that is, capable of learning 
far beyond the expectations set by “intelli 


nce” tests. Data have been introduced in 
this paper to suggest that it is also unsound 
to refer to rejection rates as indicative of the 
relative “intelligence” of selectees. In fact, 
the unusual learning ability demonstrated 
by whites and Negroes is entirely in accord 
with the conclusions of many careful investi 
tors who believe that intelligence tests pro 
le a very inadequate and unreliable meas 
re of the real ability of individuals in low 


Ir, ] 


iral groups. Certainly, the results of 


h tests should never be employed for com 

ison of the “intelligence” of racial groups. 

It is more valid, it seems, to judge ability by 
e performance of such groups in learning 


ations such as those offered in Special 


And that was precisely the 


ining Units. 


Repty to Mr. Erickson 
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point I attempted to make in my original 
article. 

6. It is of special significance that, when 
the trainees were classified into four groups 
educationally, substantially similar progress 


| 


was made by Negro and by white trainees 


within each of the groups. Hence, it seems 
that Negroes and whites of similar back 
grounds do, when given similar educational 
opportunity and motive, make similar prog- 
ress. Attention, therefore, should be focused 
on the significance of educational opportunity 
in affecting “intelligence” rather than upon 
the selective factor alleged to bring Negroes 
of superior intelligence into Special Training 
Units. 

7. Finally, emphasis should again be given 


to the remarkable demonstration of the 
educability of large numbers of Negroes and 
whites who have often been referred to as 
“non-verbal,” “uneducable,” or “unintelli 
gent.” These results, secured in the Army’s 
Special Training Units, stand as a vindica 
tion of the belief in the intelligence and basic 
educability of the masses. We should now 
direct attention to deplorable conditions and 
restricted opportunities which for Negroes 
and whites preclude development and full 


expression of their abilities. The demonstra- 


tion of the real capacity for learning di 
played by both groups in the Army is one of 
the most heartening lessons learned during 


World War II. 










SUGGESTIONS FOR A CODE OF ETHICS FOR CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


BY RAY BIXLER 


and JULIUS SEEMAN 


University of Minnesota 


HE transition of applied psychology from 
T the classroom and laboratory to the con- 
with it 
professional status 


sultation office has carried an ever 


increasing awareness of 
and responsibility. This transition is demon- 
strated by inclusion in the literature of more 
case discussions and by the creation of new 
journals,! while the insistence of psycholo- 
gists upon a code of ethics reflects the new 
light in The 


acceptance of a code will mark a significant 


which we view ourselves. 
step toward maturity for the profession. In 
such a code lies the hope of clarifying our 
responsibilities both to the client and to our- 
selves and of stabilizing our working rela- 
tionships with the many and varied workers 
in allied professions. 

The current confusion in our dealings with 
other agencies makes the need for action 
especially pressing. There is no common 
core of procedure in our work with related 
groups. One agency may send reports of 
contacts with clients to almost any interested 
individual, will refuse flatly to 
divulge information without express consent 
of the client, while a third may send reports 
to some agencies but not to others, with no 


Addi- 


another 


apparent criteria for this procedure. 
tional evidence of confusion comes from the 
AAAP Committee on Professional Relations 


with Social Workers. In this communica- 


tion, Cowan (1) gives us a picture of the 
chaos which exists in relations between 
psychologists and social workers; she lists 
seven problem areas where misunderstand- 
ing occurs frequently. Among the problems 


listed are: lack of policy with regard to 


1In the early thirties there was no psychological 
journal for the consultant. Today we have the 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, the Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, and the Case Report Section 
of this JouRNAL. 


scores, differences regarding 


reporting IQ 
case-history 
referrals, the whole question of fees, and the 


requirements in_ inter-agency 
delineation of the scope of consulting psy 
chology itself. Certainly it is inadvisable to 
permit such confusion to persist. 

A genuine and practical code of ethics, 
however, stems from a philosophy as well as 
a need. Ethics are principles of action based 
on a commonly accepted system of values, 
and agreement upon these principles and 
values must be reached before progress 
toward an acceptable code can be expected 
Accordingly, it will be the purpose of this 
paper to explore the values upon which a 
code of ethics and to set forth 
specific principles of action to which our 
is hoped that 


may rest 


basic values give rise. It 
through these suggestions further progress 
toward adoption of a functional code may be 
made. 

Since the profession of consulting psychol- 
ogy is young it offers few strong traditions 
upon which to base a code of ethics; but we 
need not limit ourselves to our own profes- 
sion in this respect. What we believe about 
our profession will inevitably evolve from 
what we believe about our society. Our pro- 
fessional philosophy will be postulated upon 
values which are rooted in our history and 
which have stood the test of time. Harold 
Hand (2) has synthesized these values and 
some of them are applicable here. Of the 
postulates which he lists the following are 


most relevant: 


The belief that human life, happiness, and well- 
being are to be valued above all else. 

The assertion that, within limits imposed by 
nature, man is master of his own destiny; that 
within these limits man has the right to control 
his own destiny in his own interests, and in his 
own way. 
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determination that the dignity and worth 
h person shall be respected at all times and 
r all conditions 


assertion of the right of individual free 


cognition of the right of each person to 


his own thoughts and speak his own mind 


The philosophy implicit in these state 
represents the authors’ conception of 


place of the individual in our society. It 


[ 
plies that the individual is the most im- 
tant unit of our society and that belief in 
integrity is one of our most fundamental 
umptions. 
formulating the specific principles of a 
these basic values will be translated 
to statements of duties and responsibilities 
to which the members of the profession are 
mitted, for it is in these operational 
that our position must ultimately be 
For this reason, further discussion will 
*ntered about the main areas in which 
ponsibilities lie. Three areas are per- 
nt in this respect: responsibility to the 
vidual, responsibility to related profes- 


ns, and responsibility to society as a whole. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO THI INDIVIDUAI 


Clarifying the nature of our responsibility 
the individual is one of the most impor- 

problems we face—and yet, paradoxically 

gh, it has been among the most be- 
louded of all issues. A comparison with the 
edical profession in this respect may serve 
to point out the nature of this confusion. In 
this country the medical profession developed 
as a predominantly private practice. The 
physician whose services were solicited by a 
wtient had a clear-cut responsibility to that 
tient. Rarely were there intervening indi- 
viduals or agencies through which the con- 
tact was carried on. The development of an 
ethic of physician-patient relationship was 
fostered by this direct and intimate setting. 
The code of the American Medical Associ- 
ation (3) is evidence of the clear-cut policy 
that could be evolved under these conditions. 
In contrast to this, consulting psychology has 
developed primarily through practice in insti- 
tutions and agencies; the consulting psycholo- 

t has typically been in a position where 
much of his working day consisted of per- 
sonal face-to-face contacts with individuals, 


while at the same time his existence de 
pended upon compliance with the policy of 
the employing institution or agency. This 
atmosphere of dual responsibility made it 
difficult for a comprehensive, clear-cut, and 
practical ethic of client-consultant relation- 
ship to evolve. This has been true even in 
situations where the goals of the psychologist 
and the employing agency have been identi 
cal. It was the nature of the setting as well 
as the lack of sensitivity to it that retarded 
progress. A full appraisal of client-psycholo 
gist relationships must take these factors into 
account, and must specify the nature of such 
relationships where administrative factors are 
involved 

The administrator, although oriented 
toward service to the client, nevertheless has 
responsibilities which prevent his establishing 
a relationship comparable to that of the con- 
sulting psychologist. The administrator’s 


main responsibi 


ity is to the group rather 
than to the individual, and must therefore 
assume a coercive relationship to the individ 
ual at times. Since counseling has been an 
adjunct to administration in the past, the 
consultant has found himself torn between 
multiple and conflicting responsibilities. This 
conflict can be illustrated by the prevailing 
oncept of college personnel work. It has 


C 
1 
if 


een an assumption on the part of those co 
ordinating the personnel program that an 
important part of their function is to set up 
channels for the free flow of information 
among personnel workers of the institution. 
There is much to recommend this point of 
view. It serves to avoid conflict in giving 
of information to the students, it reduces 
repetitive and overlapping procedures in 
obtaining information from students, and it 
makes available for personnel workers a 
maximum of diagnostic data regarding the 
students. At the same time, however, the 
consultant is forced through this policy to 
play a dual role. On the one hand he must 
develop a confidential relationship with the 
client and on the other he must divulge to 
other personnel workers whose functions 
often have administrative ramifications the 
information which has grown out of this 
relationship. The belief, still too frequently 
held, that the existence of consulting psy- 
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chology depends upon free-flowing reports is 
a negating factor in the solution of this con 
flict. 
upon criteria (ethics) by which the flow of 


The answer lies in reaching agreement 


information may be governed; these criteria 
will be implicit in the discussion below, in 
which an attempt will be made to develop 
concepts concerning the psychologist’s respon- 
sibility to the client. 

The responsibility of the consulting psy 
chologist to the individual may be considered 
in the light of the chief duties which psy- 
namely, those of diag- 
With 


the diagnostic function, there are two types 


hologists perform: 


nosis and of treatment. reference to 


f situations in 
enlisted: 


which a psychologist’s serv 
ices may be those in which the client 
himself initiates a request for help and those 
in which the client is referred by some other 
individual or agency. In the first instance, 
the responsibility of the psychologist to the 
client clear. It is the duty of the 
psychologist to keep all data given by or 
elicited from the client confidential, releasing 
such data only with express permission of the 
client. An example of the operation of this 
principle may serve to emphasize its impor 
counseling 


seems 


tance In many universities, 
bureaus have been set up to help students 
and 
In connection with the counseling 
process, often 
from the students and kept on file at the 
counseling bureau. It may sometimes hap- 
pen that an instructor, faculty advisor, or 
administrative officer may desire these data 
in connection with other functions they per- 


On the basis of the principle of 


with educational, vocational, personal 
problems. 
secured 


diagnostic data are 


form. 
responsibility outlined above, such informa- 
tion would be made available only if the 
student concerned gave his permission for 
the data to be The importance of 
adhering to this principle cannot be too 
strongly know that 
information elicited from them by the bureau 
is obtainable for the asking, the bureau would 
seen cease to serve fundamental personal 
needs of the students and operate only at a 
The client should have the 


used. 


stressed. If students 


superficial level. 
right to exercise control over disposal of 
information which he gives voluntarily. 

In cases where a psychologist’s diagnostic 
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services to a client are requested by some 
other individual or agency the psychologist’s 
obligation to the client would seem to be less 
comprehensive. By the time the psychologist 

the client it can that the 
client has established a relationship with the 


sees be assumed 
referring agency and is submitting to or 
cooperating with a course of action already 
Under 


diagnostic report is often expected from the 


agreed upon. such circumstances a 


1 


psychologist. In these cases it should be the 
duty of the psychologist to inform the client 
that such a report is to be sent. This policy 
seems justifiable on the ground that it makes 
clear to the client the nature of his relati 
ship with the psychologist and helps to pre 
vent misunderstanding. The principle here 
set forth would operate in cases where refer 
rals are made to the psychologist by a social 
agency, a court or judicial agency, or an 
administrative or disciplinary officer of a 
school. Often the psychologist’s duties under 
these conditions may be of a quasi-adminis 
trative nature, and should be clearly differ 
entiated from the therapeutic function. 

The second major function of the psy 
chologist is treatment or psychotherapy 
(counseling). 
treatment of a client either when the client 


initiative or when he is 


A psychologist may undertake 


comes of his own 
referred by another individual or agency. 
It has been pointed out that a distinction 
may be made between these two situations 
in the case of diagnostic functions. Where 
treatment is concerned, however, these dis 
tinctions should not be operative. Under all 
conditions treatment is a private matter 
between the psychologist and the client, and 
it should be the duty of the psychologist to 
hold in confidence all information elicited in 
the treatment interviews. Sometimes it hap 
pens that in practice diagnosis and treatment 
are closely intermingled; in such cases it 
should be the duty of the psychologist to 
exercise utmost discretion in deciding what 
information may legitimately be reported and 
what information should be withheld. When 
treatment is the predominant goal of the 
contacts, confidence should be kept at all 
times. 

The principles here discussed have no 
included a consideration of the psychologist’s 


' 
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ynsibility to the client within the thera 
itself. 

articles dealing with 
hologist’s work have 

by Sutich (5) and Sargent(4). 
the 


process Two thought-provok 


} 


the 


this phase of 
} 


published 
In 


their 


een 

, 

ntiy DY 

authors 
the 

h should operate within t 


, 
ling. 
t 


d in 


articles presented 


ethical 


he 


tions regarding principles 
process of 
Though some agreement was 
he views of the two writers, it was 


did 


Such differences seem inevitable in the 


nt that fundamental differences 


ent stage of development of consulting 


ology. Differences in background and 


ing of psychologists necessarily result 


in 
ergent points of view regarding counsel 
r methods, and it does not seem likely that 
reement, even if it were desirable, will be 
Le d 


future. 


upon these viewpoints in the tan 


For this reason, 


to 


attempts 


lify material relating details of 
erapeutic process seem foredoomed to 


at present. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO RELATED PROFESSIONS 


The consulting psychologist has a two-fold 
His 
mary responsibility is to make available 
skills so that 


receive the best possible 


nection in relation to other agencies. 


professional 


technical and 


‘nt may psy 


ical services. His second responsibility 


0 encourage dissemination of accurate 


hnical and psychometric concepts to agen 
es which use these skills in their daily work. 
The to 


ency within 


consultant’s responsibility an 


must be determined the 
framework of his obligation to the individ 
ual. Whenever reports are justified by the 
lient-consultant relationships, the psycholo 
ist should provide whatever diagnostic data 

has at hand and make recommendations 
which might prove to be of value to the 
between 


of 


dential data must be kept in mind. 


agency involved. A _ distinction 


recommendations and revelation confi 
Fre 
juently, suggestions can be made which will 
erve the consulting agency and the client 
without revealing any of the more confiden- 
tial aspects of the client-consultant relation 
ship. For example, when the consultant is 
serving as a therapist and another agency is 


mcerned with foster placement, le should 
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make 


environment which would be 


the of 
most likely to 
meet the needs of the child. H 


recommendations as to type 


need not 
reveal that intense sibling rivalry exists in 
order to suggest placement in a home where 

Again, 
a juvenile 


there are no younger children. 


recommendation can be made to 


ourt that a child and a parent be urged to 
» a therapeutic relationship without 
y that the child has been participating 
eachers, social workers, and others who 
10's 

Id benefit from 


these 


and percentiles in their daily work 


orrect and accurate infor 


nation about concepts. The psycholo- 


gist, by sharing this information, helps these 
professional workers deal with their prob 
eflectively and in turn 


more fosters 


yn of his contribution. Cooperation 
table by-product. At present, the 
and 


data 


tendency toward aloofness 


reluctance to sh 
| 


ire psychometric 


have not only resulted in less frequent use 
of his but have 
| 


bitterness of marked proportions. 


services also engendered 


There is one other criterion which deter- 


mines the consultant’s responsibility to 


another agencv. Whenever the function of 
the agency is identical with that of the con- 
he should all data 


would facilitate that agency’s work. 


which 
Such a 


a client transfers 


ultant, provide 


situation would occur when 
for help onsultant 
to 
work. A 


with a 


his request from a 
another qualified agency whose purpose is 
undertake psy 


hotherapy or case 


ient who has ceased contact con 


sultant and turns to a_ psychiatrist, case 


worker, or other therapist for help would be 
an example. At no time would this criterion 
be invoked 


administrative as 


where another agency has an 


well as a_ consultative 


function. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO SOCIETY 


primary responsibility to society may 


of 


reason for existence as a profession—namely, 


Our 


be stated directly in terms our basic 
to use our skiils in the service of each client 
to the end that he can face his problems and 
deal To create the 


conditions for optimal personal adjustment 


with them realistically. 


of the individual is to contribute ultimately 
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to the enrichment of society. Nevertheless, 
the psychologist has responsibilities to society 
which can be fulfilled outside of the con 
sulting relationship. It is desirable that the 
basic principles of mental hygiene be widely 
disseminated. The authors conceive of this 
as a mandatory dictum; our obligation is to 
prevent maladjustment as well as to treat 
those who are maladjusted. Dissemination 
of mental hygiene concepts has an additional 
social value in that an alert public is the best 
guarantee against charlatanism. A _ long 
range view must therefore include lay 
education. 

Just as it is desirable to disseminate the 
principles of mental hygiene, so it is neces 
sary to serve all people irrespective of their 
ability to pay or their religious, racial, or 
educational affiliations. To allow this goal 
to remain at an abstract level is all too easy. 
It is the obligation of the psychologist to 
avoid this danger and to find specific tech 
niques for implementing such an aim. 

Under certain conditions the consultant is 
in a position where he must protect society 
from the client and the client from society. 
This would be the case when a client is 
psychotic, feebleminded, or otherwise psycho 
logically handicapped to the point where he 
either becomes dependent upon society for 
his very existence or a menace to the lives 
of others. We are forced, under these circum- 


stances, to protect our client from moralistic 
attitudes of society by facilitating placement 
in an environment appropriate to his psycho 
logical status. 

One final point must be made—namel 
that the very creation of a code of ethics is 
a social as well as a professional responsi 
bility. There is real danger in the profes 
sion’s failure to recognize and accé¢ thi 
dual role of ethics. A professional group 
whose code is attuned to its needs alone and 
which remains insensitive to social require- 
ments finds itself falling behind the develop 
ment of society and maintaining the status 
quo. If a code of ethics is to remain a posi 
tive professional force, it must use as a con 
tinuous frame of reference our one purpose 
for existence: service to the individual and 
to society. 
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“WARMTH” IN NONDIRECTIVE COUNSELING 


BY WILLIAM U 


HERE has been frequent discussion in the 
literature along the line that nondirec- 
counseling and _ psychotherapy are 
thods which lack the depth ol personal 
pport that other psychotherapies establish. 
1¢ critics have depicted the counselor who 


cold 


little 


nondirective as a and disinterested 


rson who does more than nod, or 


icquiesce to what a client is saying, or who 
asionally repeats the same thing back to 
client “like an echo” (2). 
this 


It is the pur 


of article to present a somewhat 


rent picture of nondirective counseling, 


to show that with the 


nondirective 
thod, as with other psychotherapies, it is 
counselor be more than a 


who 


ary that the 


chanical rcbot has little feeling for 


the client. 
the term “warmth” 


in the title rather than the 


We have chosen to use 
more frequently 


used word “rapport” because we consider 


rapport more an ultimate to be attained in 


good counseling, and we consider warmth 


be a means by which rapport is reached. 
In of 


the ways by which a counselor using the 


this article we wish to indicate some 
nondirective methods produces a high degree 
of rapport through warmth. 

pos 
fre 


It is our opinion that there are two 
ble reasons for the 
held nondirective 


method is 
1 


account 
that the 


“wooden,” 


Ww hic h 
idea 
cold, or 


or even 


“inane.” 1 First, one difficulty has been the 


result of the effort to reproduce by tran 


scripts of phonographic recordings the exact 


m iterial 


1 


1 
I 


the interview. It has been 


arly apparent that much of the interplay 


of 


feeling between counselor and client is 
st in the process of changing the recordings 
nto written transcripts. Expressiveness of 
Also, the 


nflections of voice is entirely lost. 


These specific words have been applied to the 


method in published criticisms 


SNYDER 


} 


arent, since the tran ript 


ntly rather than aloud, and 
it goes 
the 


much more rapidly in reading than 
And, 


recording is unable 


! 
actual 
the 


interview progresses. of 


1 
phon 


I 


or 
&* 


aphi 
, 

the fi 
1 


ial expressions and body 


t 
t 


e participants of the interview. 


at first, seem a trivial matter, but 


it is a very important one. It 


has been our experience, for example, that 


when we have played for listeners the phono 
had 


bee n 


of interviews which 


graphic record 


; 
previously been read silent have 


without exception impress« yy the obvious 


human relationshiy between coun 


selor and client. 
Another difficulty that has contributed to 


the misconception that nondirective counsel 
ing is cold, is the fact that very often inex 
perienced counselors, attempting to use a 
nondirective method for the first few times, 


have | 


dire 


een impressed with the need to avoid 


ctiveness. They have consequently fol 


lowed in a very slavish manner what may 


have been their concept of nondirective 
therapy, but this has given the appearance 
the 


almost 


their being disinterested client. 


this 


of in 


Since we have observed invafrl 


ably among our students who are first learn 
feel that it is 
hologists, even though 
] 


ing the method, we certain 


also true that some psy¢ 


1@y are more experienced counselors, in 


the 


I 
their 


attempting 


to try method have 


1 


subsequently given it up as ! 


being too indif 
ferent to the needs of the client. 

We 
examples of this difficulty. 
had 
treatment 
counsel 
li 


several 
In 
“exposed” to nondirective 
different 
later this 


have observed 


interesting 


one case a 


client been 


by 


S yme 


two inexperienced 
months 
of 
| : | 
capable counselor who 


As treat 


TS. 


same 


client began a series treatments with an 


experienced and very 


also used the nondirective method 
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ment progressed, the client revealed to the 


counselor his feeling that neither of the 
other counselors had been really interested 
He implied that the counselors just 
sat and wrote down what he said, nodding 
from time to time, and that they appeared to 
be bored him. He found, 

that he could give expression to his real 
feelings with the 
I know you are really interested in me.” 
This client reached a fair degree of insight 
during some twenty interviews of treatment 
The 
opinion that the client showed improvement 
definite 


in him. 


with however, 


third counselor, “because 


with the latter counselor. counselor’s 


in adjustment was verified by 
changes in personal and social adjustment 
as measured by the Rorschach, the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory, and the Kent-Rosanoft 


Test (3). The 


example is similar in character. A 


Free-Association second 

client 
progressed through approximately twenty 
interviews with a counselor who was attempt- 
ing to use the nondirective technique, but 
who had had very little experience. Judging 
from later statements by the client, some 
progress occurred. However, about a year 
later the client returned for treatment and 
worked with a more experienced counselor 
for twelve interviews. He, too, stated that 
he could not be sure that the previous coun- 
selor had been interested in him. He said, 
“You know, sometimes I look at people out 
of the corner of my eye when they don’t 
know I’m And—uh—when I 
looked at Mr. Hanson sometimes he seemed 
to be sort of—uh—disgusted with me, uh— 
with my ideas.” With the second counselor 
the client apparently felt a great deal more 
at ease, and showed improvement both in 
the opinion of the counselor and in the 
objective data revealed in the Rorschach, 
Bell, and Kent-Rosanoff tests (3). 


doing it. 


Rapport-GETTING ATTRIBUTES OF THE 


CouNSELOR 


Sensitivity to the Feelings of Others. 
Counseling, to be successful, whether direc- 
tive or nondirective, depends on certain nec- 
essary attributes of the counselor. These 
should not be thought of as inherited abili- 
ties, but as characteristics of the counselor's 
personality as it develops. One of the most 
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important seems to be the ability of a coun 
selor to project himself into the thinking of 
his client. While we do not favor theories 
which construct a dichotomy of egocentric 
versus out-going characteristics, we believe 
that some individuals are much more aware 
than others of the way in which their own 
actions and speech influence the listener. 
They are also more able to “feel” the other 
person’s emotions. Other counselors seem to 
lack that ability and to have difficulty de 
We are impressed with the 
possibility that this relate to 

Adlerian concept of the basically different 


veloping it. 
may 


attitudes toward life implied in a “giving” 
and “getting” life style. The reasons for 
such life styles might be, as Adler implied, 
the amount of deference, attention, or over 
protection the person has _ previously 
experienced. 

Self-assurance. It is apparent that a coun 
selor must have the feeling that he is able to 
counsel. Whatever technique he may be 
using, he should be convinced that it will 
help the client. We have occasionally found 
student clinicians asking, “Do psychologists 
have a right to carry on counseling?” Unless 
the counselor is convinced that he has an 
effective technique which it is legitimate for 
him to use, it can be predicted that he will 
not inspire the confidence of the client. The 
counselor using the nondirective method 
ought also to have a conviction that although 
the method is client-centered, it is not some- 
thing the client can do alone. The counselor 
is making a definite contribution to the 
process. 

It has been suggested (7) that the prestige 
of the counselor has rapport-getting value. 
This is true if the prestige is based on bona 
fide accomplishments. Certainly if the coun 
selor by his poise, bearing, and dress displays 
a professional attitude, better rapport will be 
achieved. While  self-assurance and_ the 
establishment of prestige-suggestion are defi 
nite rapport-getting techniques, we consider 
them different from “warmth.” 

It is frequently apparent, also, that youth 
fulness, which often seems to involve lack of 
prestige, need not be a deterrent to rapport. 
This is especially true when other factors, 
particularly the; counselor’s “warmth,” are 
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enough to outweigh the lack of 


»cerity. The term “sincerity” is much 


rworked and is probably not very mean 
rful. We believe sincerity is lacking when 
attempts to create an impression of a 
ling which is different from one’s true 
ling. It is important that the counselor 
id doing this. In theory, a counselor 
ght not to feel dislike for or disapproval 
1 client. But counselors are human beings, 
nd, however well they may understand 
hemselves, it would be naive to suppose that 
y have overcome all prejudices. When 
counselor feels any inability to accept the 
lient, or any sense of disapproval of him, his 
warmth toward the client is weakened. 
We are convinced it would be better for him 
t to counsel this client than to attempt to 
over up the deficiency of warmth. We dis- 
igree with the idea that in a nondirective 
ounseling situation it dées not matter how 
he counselor feels because he does not per- 
nit his feelings to enter the situation. Our 
xperience suggests that, try as he may, a 
inselor shows by subtle cues of voice and 
facial expressions the basic attitudes which 
he may think ne is nicely disguising, and the 
lient is very quick to sense his disapproval. 
“WaRMTH”’-PropucING NoNDIRECTIVE 
TECHNIQUES 
Structuring. Structuring is the process by 
which the counselor tells the client what may 
be accomplished in counseling and the part 
that each of them is to play. As usually 
conceived, it is not an especially “warm” 
process. But in one sense, it is reassuring to 
a client to know what is expected of him in 
the counseling situation, and also to know 
that the counselor believes the process will 
work. More important, however, is the way 
in which the structuring is accomplished. 
Inexperienced counselors frequently give the 
impression that the client alone “will have 
to” work out his problem for himself. For 
the client to be left with the statement that, 
“You are the only one who can find the 
answer,” can be expected to produce nothing 
but resentment. The skilled counselor, how 
ever, will try to get across the idea that 
counseling is something he believes himself 


to be a part of, too. The latter attitude con- 
tributes to warmth. Sherman (5) has shown 
that failure to structure, or structuring so as 
to “leave the client on his own” is followed 
by resistance, whereas structuring the situ 
ation as a cooperative venture encourages the 
most desirable type of client attitude. An 
example of structuring in a warm manner is 
the following: 
uldn’t feel that you need to be under 
lk all the time That's the way one 
in a social conversation, but here it's 
different. Any time you'd like to stop and collect 
your thoughts, go ahead. It won't need to be 
embarrassing to you because understand that 
re loing a bit of organizing 


structuring should be contrasted 
xample of another way of meeting 
the same situation: 

Sometimes it’s hard to talk for a reason. Have 

1 thought about that? 

Friendly Conversation. This technique is 
used much more in other methods of coun- 
seling than in the nondirective method. 
Many counselors have believed that an entire 
first interview might be devoted to social 
conversation which is designed to convince 
the client that the counselor is very human 
However, there is a tendency now among 
counselors to get away from this method 
because of the feeling that clients will be dis 
couraged by the failure to get to the problem. 
In nondirective counseling, if marked resist 
ance to counseling occurs at the beginning, 
the use of some conversation is helpful. 
Rogers (4) has called this type of material 
“sawdust.” It is a type of permissiveness 
which Lelps to convince the client that the 
counselor is a warm, friendly person with no 
“axe to grind.” The method is 
described as “putting the client at ease,” and 
some of this is necessary at the beginning of 
any counseling situation. 

Approval and Encouragement. Many indi- 
viduals would consider this technique the 
most conducive to warmth in the counseling 
situation. In a nondirective method it is one 
technique that is used, but undoubtedly with 
less frequency than others. In a previous 
study (6), the author found that approval 
and encouragement comprise about 5 per 
cent of the nondirective counselor’s state- 
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It is important, however, that the 
In a nondirec- 


ments. 
type of approval is indicated. 
tive method the counselor approves only the 
statements of the client which reveal actual 
growth or insight. For the client to be told 
that he has “done some careful thinking 
today” is an experience indicating warmth 
on the part of the counselor, 1.c., his willing- 
ness to praise the client’s progress. If, how- 
ever, the counselor praises where progress 
has not been made, his insincerity is soon 
detected and the rapport is weakened. 
Permissiveness. One method which estab- 
lishes the strongest bond of rapport is the 
counselor’s permissive or accepting attitude. 
This is in his actions 
than in what the counselor says. It is un- 
doubtedly comforting to the client that when 
emotions 


revealed even more 


he gives tentative expression to 
toward which he feels guilty, the counselor 
continues to accept him without change in 
attitude. Again, tone of voice is important 
in its effect upon the client’s feeling of the 
counselor’s permissiveness. Clients who re 
mark, “I feel I can tell you anything,” are 
only reflecting the fact that some counselors 
Softness of voice, 


encourage confidence 


tentativeness in expressing opinions, and 
facial expression indicating interest seem to 
account for a great deal of this building-up 
of the client’s confidence. 

Another aspect of permissiveness is the 
counselor to use the 
and 


willingness of the 
terminology, pronunciations, 
symbols. Rogers holds that counseling is 


improved if such willingness exists on the 


client's 


counselor's part, and we believe that this is 
true because the willingness produces warmth 


counselor would not, of 


The 
course, exaggerate this to the point of using 
but should carefully 


of feeling. 


incorrect 
avoid the impression of correcting the client. 
The use of colloquialisms, if not carried to 
an extreme, is reassuring. The counselor 
who said, “You think that teacher « 
is undermining his own position by 
On the other hand, 
thirteen- 


grammar, 


an old 
nag,” 
too much informality. 
if a counselor said to the average 
year-old child, “You think your teacher was 
hypercritical,’ he would be guilty of failing 
to employ the 
more adequate response might be, “You felt 


client’s level of speech. A‘ 
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you could never please her.” To introduce 
analogies and examples that the client has 
not already brought in may be threatening 
to the client, and may sometimes have an 
unpredictable outcome. If the client does 
not understand the allusion, he feels “talked 
down to”; on the other hand, if the allusion 
conflicts with a prejudice of his, rapport 
may be damaged. Since there is no certain 
way of knowing the client's prejudices in 
advance, it is dangerous to assume them. 

A further aspect of permissiveness is 
brought out in the situation in which the 
client asks for information. Theory of non 
directive counseling holds that information, 
or the counselor’s opinion, should not be 
given. There are times, however, when the 
client may make an issue of obtaining either 
of these. We have observed a number of 
failures in nondirective counseling resulting 
from a counselor’s clinging rigidly to this 
principle. Without changing his feeling that 
it is not information or advice that the client 
wants (but more often approval), he may at 
times rapport by yielding the 
issue, particularly where it is a minor point 
unrelated to the client’s basic problem. But 
if, for example, the client insists on having 


strengthen 


the counselor’s opinion on the question of 
racial equality, as many Negro clients do, 
the counselor would do well to respond to 
the need first by recognizing it, and second 
by expressing an opinion. Of course, if his 
opinion is prejudiced, he should not be 
counseling that client. 

Clarification of Feeling. This is the basic 
and most important nondirective function. 
Previous studies have that it com 
prises nearly half of the counselor’s state 
ments in both counseling of adults (6) and 
play therapy with children(1). And since 
warmth on the part of the counselor is con- 
ducive to rapport, there should be indications 
that it occurs in the clarification of feeling. 
We believe that the process itself is indica- 
tive of a warm friendly attitude on the part 
of the counselor because it makes the client 
feel the counselor really understands him 
The true indication of warmth in the clari- 
fication of feeling is in the counselor’s 
responding to the feeling rather than to the 
intellectual content of the client’s statements. 


shown 
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This difference is subtle enough that it is 
dificult for counselors-in-training to learn it. 
Many students believe that to preface any 
itement with “you feel” makes it a recog- 
m of feeling. This is far from true. 
Some counselors may go through an entire 
interview without responding to a single 
genuine feeling, although everything they 
have said has been prefaced in that manner. 
Actually the word “feel” has become almost 
synonymous for these counselors with the 
word “think” or “believe.” Yet it is not the 
lient’s thoughts or beliefs that are impor- 
tant, but rather the client’s emotional atti- 
tudes toward them. If the counselor responds 
to the basic feelings by using expressions 
that are the naming of emotions, he is more 
likely to be getting at the true feelings of 
the client. Such terms as “you regret,” “you 
idmire,” “you enjoy,” or “you are hurt” are 
far superior to “you feel” in producing a 
recognition that reveals real warmth and 
understanding. 


SUMMARY 


In conclusion, we believe that the coun- 
selor who leans with too slavish dependence 


on what he believes are nondirective prin 
ciples, but fails to have a basic warmth and 
genuineness of understanding, will not be 
successful in his attempt to use this method. 
Rapport in nondirective therapy is very de 
pendent upon the warmth of the counselor. 
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Our INNER Conriicts. By Karen Horney. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1945. 
Pp. 250. $3.00. 


With the publication of Our Inner Con- 
flicts, Dr. Karen Horney reaches a high point 
in her effort to help the analysts of the old 
school “save themselves.” In fact, in this 
excellent work Dr. Horney gives one the 
feeling that she succeeds not so much in 
“saving” what she sets out to save, as in 
making it over into something entirely dif- 
ferent. This respected and influential psy- 
chiatrist overreached her goal quite some 
time ago, it would seem—revising “Freud” 
almost beyond the point of recognition. Our 
Inner Conflicts is her latest and perhaps her 
definitive effort in this direction. It also 
strikes this reviewer as from every point of 
view the best of the four books that have 
come from Dr. Horney’s fertile pen within 
the past eight years. 

In its major thesis, however, the new work 
does not differ materially from The Neurotic 
Personality of Our Time, which appeared in 
1937, or from the two intervening publica- 
tions by the same author, New Ways in 
(1939) and _ Self-Analysis 
(1942). The most recent of these volumes 
repeats the Horney thesis that neuroses are 
personality disturbances which inevitably 
arise when an individual develops a feeling 
of “basic anxiety” in the face of an environ- 
ment that threatens to engulf him. In her 
latest work, as in her earlier publications, 
Dr. Horney traces the incipient neurosis to 
its logical end-point. She indicates how the 


Psychoanalysis 


insecure individual, driven by a neurotic 
need for safety and approval, comes into the 


possession of a compulsive and ever-vulner 


able character structure. She goes on to 
describe how the current unsocial ways of 
the disturbed person can become an “inde- 
pendent” causative force which helps to keep 


his neurosis alive and in motion. It is this 


latter fact, which Dr. Horney illumines with 
some of the best writing extant in the litera- 
ture of abnormal psychology, that explains 
why the confirmed neurotic tends to go from 
bad to worse. He becomes his own prisoner 
as it were, trapped within a vicious circle 
which he himself has helped to seal. 

To this now familiar thesis, Our Inner 
Conflicts makes one significant addition. It 
offers us a new way of classifying or looking 
at the neurotic character structure. In her 
earlier works, Dr. Horney devoted a great 
deal of analysis to some ten different “neu 
rotic trends.” She now regards these separate 
dispositions as manifestations of a number of 
central attitudes toward the self and others. 
She depicts the neurotic personality in his 
social relationships as moving compulsively in 
one of three directions—“towards people,” 
“against people,” or “away from people.” 
Fortunately, Dr. Horney warns the reader 
not to take this suggestive but schematic 
arrangement too literally. In real life, she 
takes pains to explain, one rarely finds the 
disturbed individual who is the “pure” rep 
resentative of any of her so-called types. As 
a rule, neurotic human beings have instead, 
she says, the most contradictory of feelings. 
Alternately or simultaneously, they are driven 
by a neurotic craving for affection, by neu 
rotic needs for power and domination, or 
by a neurotic need for flight and isolation. 
They want to eat their cake and have it too. 
Hence, our inner conflicts. Dr. Horney does 
not mention in so many words one other 
qualification that might be added to her 
latest effort to classify neurotic types. Every 
person who is suffering from a severe emo 
tional difficulty is “an enemy of society.” 
Whatever his facade or outward tempera 
ment, he is taking the offensive against the 
world around him; he is “moving against 
people.” As Adler once put it, neurotic per- 
sonalities as a class are not “cooperators”; 
they are “isolationists.” 
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As good as it is, Our Inner Conflicts has 
a number of rather obvious shortcomings. 
Like most of Horney’s works, the book is 
perhaps too abstract or too theoretical in its 
approach to the dynamics of neurosis; it 


presents almost no case material. It would 


seem also to overemphasize the psyche at the 
expense of the soma. In its pages, as in the 
author’s earlier publications, one finds only 
the briefest reference to psychosomatic rela- 
tionships. Each of the Horney volumes, 
including the present one, is, finally, not 
particularly concerned with the problem or 
the techniques of therapy. For reasons such 
as these, the physician or the psychological 

unselor will probably find that Weiss and 
English and Flanders Dunbar come closer 
than Horney to meeting many of his present 
needs. 

But the real importance of Our Inner 
Conflicts lies in its basic theory of human 
nature. Once more, writing more forcefully 
than ever, Dr. Horney 
premises: (1) that the basic human needs, of 


which sex is but one, and the various distor 


repeats her major 


tions of personality are conditioned by life 
forces in their entirety; (2) that adult neu- 
roses are not sclely a product of childhood 
experiences within the bosom of the family; 
(2) that, along with his debits, the disturbed 
individual has within him certain positive 
that make 
for growth and development; and (4) that 
there is no conflict between the 
individual and society, inasmuch as neuroses 
are a product of the individual’s effort to 
cope with a difficult environment. 

Implicit in Our Inner Conflicts and in the 
other volumes by the same author, then, is a 


forces or a certain will-to-health 


necessary 


philosophy of individual responsibility or a 
belief that man is not doomed by the heredi- 


tary or constitutional forces in his make-up. 
It follows that Dr. Horney, by contrast with 
the Freudians, raises a more hopeful analytic 
goal and a more hopeful social goal. As for 
the first, she warns the psychotherapist of the 
dangers of mere historical analysis. She 


1In her current book, incidentally, Dr. Horney 
expresses a marked degree of skepticism towards 
the briefer forms of psychotherapy. It is rather 
interesting to hear this sort of attitude expressed 
by the author of Self-Analysis. 
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stresses the therapeutic wisdom of getting at 
the dynamics of the present character struc 
ture or of dealing with the maladjusted per 
sonality as a going concern. She restates her 
that the 
become, within limits, a creative agent in his 
Here Dr. Horney 


seem to be simplifying and sharpening some 


belief neurotic personality can 


own evolution. would 
of the insights which we associate with Otto 
Rank. Speaking as a medical sociologist, the 
author of Our Inner Conflicts then makes it 
clear that men must solve the social questions 
“of our time” if they would solve their indi 
vidual problems. The problem of neurosis, 


thus understood, has ramifications outside 
the clinic proper; it becomes one of search 
ing for and trying to remove all the actual 
and potential social causes of human friction 
and frustration. 

In advocating so un-Freudian an approach 
to the problems of human adjustment, Dr. 


1S Sf eak 


progressives 


Horney is happily not alone. She 
ing for a good many of the 
within American psychiatry. Moreover, she 
seems to be bringing analysis into line with 
recent findings in the social sciences; she is 
making it easier for the clinical psychologist 
and the social psychologist to begin talking 


the same language. Dr. Horney has made a 


signal contribution within this larger frame 
work; she has helped to unify the science of 
human understanding. 

As a psychiatrist who believes in functional 
analysis and who continues to make her point 
that “the neurotic personality of our time” is 
a product of the total civilization under 
which we live, the author of Our Inner Con 
flicts cannot expect a universally warm recep- 
tion. Dr. Horney has already been accused 
of giving us the kind of psyche we would 
like to believe in, of coming up with a flat 


and of 


about 


tering conception of personality, 


ugly “truths” 


Freud alone 


glossing over certain 
human had the 
genius and the But 
neither in her latest work nor in most of her 
earlier writing has Dr. Horney been guilty 
of trying to make the problems of individual 
The 
psychiatrist has indeed expressed a belief in 
the individual’s neurotic capacity for change. 
She is at the same time quite aware of the 


nature which 


courage to unveil. 


or social change appear “too easy.” 
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powerful forces which make the growth 
process a difficult one at best for the dis- 
turbed individual. More than that, this 
reviewer offers it as his opinion that the dis- 
cussions of resistance and “neurotic hope- 
lessness” which Dr. Horney presents in Our 
Inner Conflicts outstanding 
addition to psychiatric literature. 
inclined to feel that the psychotherapist who 
follows in her footsteps rather than Freud’s 
runs the risk of vastly increasing the difficulty 
of his labors. Horney—or her prototype, 
Alfred Adler—may be easier to understand 


represent an 
He is also 


than Freud, but her theories and Adler’s, 
by contrast with those of orthodox analysis, 
would seem to be far harder to put into prac- 
tice in the therapeutic setting. 

Nor does Dr. Horney, the sociologist or 
social psychologist, seem to imply in any of 
her volumes that the Kingdom of Heaven is 
at hand. On the contrary, it is the reviewer’s 
feeling that the author of Our Inner Con- 
flicts has persistently failed te make the most 
of her thesis that in order to understand the 
problem of neurosis one must look to the 
surrounding culture. To be sure, the formula 
is there for anyone who cares to fill it in. 
But, except for the occasional passage,” Dr. 
Horney herself has simply stated a_ thesis 
and let it go at that. On this basic theme 
the psychiatrist has occasionally raised hopes 
which she neglected to fulfill. The title of 
her first book, The Neurotic Personality of 
Our Time, is a case in point. Only a short 
postscript to this work concerned itself with 
the broader social forces which have induced 
neurotic reactions “in our time.”® In her 
present volume Dr. Horney again confines 


2 Among the exceptions to this rule are two 
chapters which appeared in New Ways in Psycho- 
analysis. One of these chapters, entitled “Femi- 
nine Psychology,” is a discerning paper on the 
social psychology of sex and the position of 
women in the modern world. The other, “Cul- 
ture and Neurosis,” is a brief but searching 
analysis of the social order as a breeding ground 
for emotional disorders. 

8 The title of MHorney’s third book, Self- 
Analysis, was equally disappointing, but for an- 
other reason. Little evidence indeed can be 
found in this volume to justify the hopes of 
the deeply disturbed individual that he can solve 
his troubles “on his own.” All that Horney 
seems to tell us about “self-analysis” is that 
“it can’t be done.” 


herself to an analysis of what can happen to 
the individual within the limited family 
environment; she continues to write as 
clinician rather than as social psychologist. 
No one in all fairness can ask this author to 
turn sociologist. As a practicing psychiatrist, 
Dr. Horney will always remain oriented to 
the individual. But, by failing to think 
through some of the outstanding social-psy- 
chiatric events “of our time,” she leaves her 
formula hanging in mid-air; her thesis 
becomes the barer.* These events, on which 
much of the evidence has been in for some 
time, certainly call for an adequate statement 
somewhere in the writings of a psychiatrist 
who presumes to look at neurosis from a 
social and cultural point of view. 

The careful reader can hardly avoid taking 
note of the fact that there is the closest kind 
of correspondence between the theories of 
Dr. Horney and those of the late Alfred 
Adler.5 In offering such a comment, the 
reviewer has no desire to enter the lists of a 
“who-said-it-first” controversy. Nor would 
he go so far as to say that there are no real 
differences between Adler and Horney. Not 
the least of these differences is one of presen 
tation. As an organizer of her material, 
Horney is immeasurably Adler’s superior. 
For all his genius, the founder of Individual 
Psychology seemed quite incapable of pulling 
himself together for his literary efforts. His 
readers must always pick up the pieces, so to 
speak, and do their own synthesizing. Dr. 
Horney, on the other hand, is a gifted 
expositor of psychological concepts. Her 
style, seen at its best in Our Inner Conflicts, 
has edge and sharpness. She arrives at a 
system that has unity and coherence. 

The close similarity between Horney’s con- 
cepts and those of Adler remains. In fact, 


4 Next to nothing can be found in the Horney 
volumes on the meaning of the mass neuroses 
of the thirties, seen to best advantage in the social 
sickness of Nazi Germany. The psychiatrist like- 
wise fails to make the broader point that neurotic 
symptoms can take a social as well as a clinical 
form of expression, or that pathological social 
movements are manifestations of wholesale per- 
sonality breakdown. 

5Cf. The Neurotic Constitution (1917), The 
Practice and Theory of Individual Psychology 
(1925), Understanding Human Nature (1927), 
Social Interest: A Challenge to Mankind (1936). 
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reviewer finds it difficult to think of a 
single basic “Horney” tenet, the kernel of 
which cannot be found in books or papers 
which Adler published thirty or thirty-five 
years ago. The two psychiatrists subscribe to 
a nearly identical theory of personality. Each 
is radically anti-Freudian on the same basic 
issues. The correspondence between the two 
authors is almost literal on sundry specific 
issues.® 

Yet, despite so large a measure of agree- 
ent on details as well as fundamentals, Dr. 

rney makes scant mention of any basic 
intellectual indebtedness to the celebrated 
yunder of Individual Psychology. This over- 
ght on her part strikes the reviewer as 
newhat inexplicable. Dr. Horney has 
ide a contribution of the first importance 
n her own right. Judged by any standards, 
she would seem to rank as one of the most 
talented popularizers of psychological thought 
which American or European psychiatry has 
yet produced. For ten years she has been 
orrecting” analytic theory and practice in 
the light of the best thinking that contem 
porary social science and psychological medi 
ine has to offer. Horney happens to be 
standing in the center of the stage as one 
of the foremost Freudian revisionists alive. 
Her thesis, greatly enriched by a deep ex- 
perience and by her own fine clinical in- 
sight, simply must win acceptance if men 
are to succeed in controlling themselves and 
perfecting the kind of society in which 
human nature “has a chance.” Such is this 
writer’s apparent stature at the moment. 
Surely her achievement would remain every 
bit as large—or so it seems to the reviewer— 
were she to indicate much more explicitly 


6 Horney’s “basic anxiety” is the counterpart 
of Adler's “inferiority complex.” The dynamics 
of Adler’s “life-plan” or “style of life,” on the 
one hand, and of Horney’s “compulsive character 
traits,” on the other, is quite indistinguishable. 
The two writers are alike in contending that 
many aberrations that we have come to think of, 
under Freud’s influence, as “sexual,” such as 
sadism, masochism, or homosexuality, are typi- 
cally “something else” in their motivation or 
have a dynamics that is essentially non-sexual. 
With a difference in emphasis here and there, 
Horney's concept of the contrary “movements” 
of the neurotic personality (“toward,” “against,” 
or “away from” people) recurs in Adler’s writ- 
ings time and again. 


than she has to date that her intellectual 
forebears, in what appears to be a more or 
less direct line of descent, are not Freud and 
his more literal disciples, but rather Adler 
and perhaps, to a lesser extent, Otto Rank. 
KeitH Swarp 
Beverly Hills, California 
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Essentially a monograph in semi-popular 
form, this volume presents the work of the 
author and his associates in the Visual Re 

Drake 
1e past decade. As Director of the 
Laboratory, Brandt undertakes to describe 


University 


search Laboratories of 
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during t 


his special method, preliminary _ results, 
and projected studies in the field of ocular 
photography. 

The description of the mono-film bidimen 
sional camera, invented by the author, is of 
central interest. This instrument photo 
graphically records the movement of the eyes 
by transmitting the light reflected from the 
cornea down small telescopic tubes with 
achromatic lenses that focus upon a 35-mm. 
motion picture film. The film runs inter 


mittently at a constant rate, registering each 


fixation of the eyes upon it as a d The 
processed film is projected through a stere 
opticon upon a field equivalent to the copy 
originally observed by the subject. By 
analyzing the dots thus projected it is pos 
sible to reproduce the subject’s ocular pattern. 
Such patterns reveal the location, duration, 
and sequence of each fixation and the dis- 
tance, direction, and frequency of every 
excursion of the eyes. What areas of the 
field the subject has observed, for how long, 
and in what sequence can accordingly be 
measured. As compared to other similar 
devices, this camera is more complete in 
function and at the same time easier and less 
expensive to operate. 

The results of investigations employing the 
3randt camera are presented in terms of cer 
tain basic eye movements and tendencies and 
as various applications of the method. In the 
general context, it is shown that the eye 
moves not in a gliding fashion but in jumps 
or fixations occurring at the rate of about 
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Similarly it is demenstrated 


240 per minute. 
from experimental evidence that in making 


exploratory movements the eyes prefer most 
the left top portion of a field and least the 
right lower region. The applications of the 


comprise the larger part of the 
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volume. 
place and such questions as the importance 
of size and isolation, color, and implied mo- 
tion as determiners of attention are discussed 
A chapter is devoted to prob 
Here are presented experi 
the typical eye 


in some detail. 
lems of learning. 
mental results concerning 
movements of good and poor students and 
the uses of ocular photography in the investi 
gation and improvement of reading habits. 
The author further shows the application of 
ocular photography to the study of visual art 
appreciation and discusses some implications 
of eye movement studies for such standard 
psychological topics as attention, perception, 
and interest. 

A last 
studies in such varied fields as crime detec- 
and 


section is devoted to projected 


tion, the effects of intoxication, voca- 
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tional interests. A bibliography, glossary 
and index conclude the volume. 

It has obviously been Brandt’s intention to 
describe his special method and to stimulate 
interest in his chosen field of investigation 
rather than to present a systematic treatise 
on the psychology of seeing. His results are 
accordingly suggestive rather than conclusive 
and some lapses of precision or other nicety 
in presentation are readily understandable. 
In his own words, “if over-enthusiasm is 
manifested it is merely because the writer 
projected his imagination beyond known 
facts for the purpose of citing potential fields 
Involuntary eye move 
such an important 
source of potential information regarding 
human adjustment that enthusiasm concern- 
ing the important contribution to method 
described in these pages would appear to be 
well justified even on the part of the reader 

Saut RosENzweic 

Western State Psychiatric Institute and 

Clinics 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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